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ABSTRACT 

The basic realities which prompted the development 
and planning of this 1957 Yearbook (prepared by the Department of 
Rural Education, National Education Association) are: (1) there are 
and will always be a need for a large number of small schools; (2) 
the educational program of every small school can be greatly 
improved; (3) the extent to which needed impravoments are actually 
realized will depend upon the leadership of small school 
administrators. The Yearbook emphasized the human rather than 
technical factors in small school administration, mentioning 
financing or budgetary practices only when they could contribute to a 
better understanding of the functions of the administrator, 
administrative relationships, or major trouble spots in small 
schools. To determine the unique problems which surrou>nd these 
administrative positions, more than 150 administnators in 20 States 
identified their major concerns. The tost serious problem of every 
small community school is its inability to provide broad educational 
programs. Limited financial support, obsolete and poorly equipped 
school buildings, an inadequate provision of instructional tools and 
materr.als, and extreme difficulty in attracting and retaining 
competent teachers made the educational program not only limited in 
scope but poor in quality. (KM) 
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FOREWORD 



The education^d program available in a substantial majority of the 
communities in the United States is provided through what might be 
considered as small schools, A large number of these schools provide 
education only for the elementary grades. Some provide only a second- 
ary school program. But very common in most small communities is a 
school which includes both the elementary and secondary school pro- 
gram in a single school building and under the general supervision and 
diration of a single administrator. 

Small schools, just as large schools, have certain unique administra- 
tive and instructional problems. Many of the problems of the small 
school are a direct result of smallness. Some small schools are good 
schools; some are not. The basic realities which have prompted the 
planning and development of this 1957 Yearbook of the Department 
of Rural Education are: (a) there are at present and there will always 
be need for a large number of small schools; (b) the educational pro- 
gram of every small schcol can be greatly improved; (c) the extent 
to which needed improvements are actually realized will depend in 
large measure upon the vision and leadership exercised by those whose 
job is the administration of these small community schools. 

The chief identifying characteristics of small schools are their rela- 
tively limited number of pupils and teachers. Smaller class size, many 
opportunities to know children and their families well, a close identifi- 
cation of all the people in the community to the school, ease of com- 
munication, a high degree of informality in relationships, and an almost 
unlimited potential for flexibility in operation are distinct assets to the 
teachers and administrators who work in small community schools. 
They need to be recognized and utilized. All too frequently such ad- 
vantages fail to receive proper emphasis or recognition because of the 
nurnerous limitations and shortcomings which are equally real. Perhaps 
the most serious problem of every small community school is its in- 
ability to provide a broad educational program. Limited financial sup- 
port, obsolete and poorly equipped school buildings, an inadequate 
provision of instructional tools and materials, and extreme difficulty in 
^ attracting and retaining teachers who have the degree of competence 
and versatility every small school demands contribute in many in- 
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stances to make che educationat program not only iiniited in scope but 
als^) poor iti <|uality. 

Providian the leadership necessary to improve the educational pro- 
gram is not a small or simple task, In most instances the administrator 
in the small community is the chief administrative officer of the school 
district. He is responsible for budgets, buildings, buses, discipline, 
guidance, public relations, purchasing, hnancial accounting, inventories, 
instructional supervision, teacher selection, and the whole range of 
school administrative duties. He generally has no assistant and very 
often little or no clerical help. He finds himself with little time to do 
anything as well as he could. He is closely observed by all the people 
of the community he serves and seldom remains on the job for very 
long--either because he is asked to leave, because he has an oppor- 
tunity to move to a school system in a position which is a genuine pro- 
fessional advancement, or because the pressures of the job make a 
comparable administrative position in another small community look 
Cnore attractive. The history of administration in most small com- 
munity schools demonstrates a frecjuency of turnover among adminis- 
trators which has not generally permitted the continuity of leadership 
needed to satisfactorily improve the quality of the educational oppor- 
tunities available. 

We believe that every child and every community should have access 
to an adequate and appropriate educational program. The key problem 
of the small community school is the quality of the educational pro- 
gram provided. It is not the size of the school that determines its 
quality. Quality depends upon the adequacy of the teaching staff, the 
materials and equipment, and the funds available to make the very 
best possible. Quality depends upon the excellence and vision of the 
administrator who serves each small community school and upon the 
concern of the small community in fulfilling its responsibility lo its 
children. NX^e commend this Yearbook for its emphasis upon the key 
role of the school administrator in community educational leadership. 

Ralph C. Norris 

Howard A, Dawson 
Executive Secretary 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE YEARBOOK 



YearKjoks are today a part of the tradition of professional educa- 
tion organizations in America, They become a reality through the co- 
operative efforts of selected members of the professional association 
under whose auspices the yearbook was stimulated, produced, and 
published. Their avowed purpose is to promote a better understanding 
of some phase of the total complex called education. More often than 
not the yearkjok attempts to shed some light on a problem of concern 
to the members of the professional organization at a given moment in 
history. The extent to which these purposes are realized and the year- 
book actually becomes a contribution to literature in the field of educa- 
tion depends upon the degree of excellence which enters into the col- 
lection of data, thinkings writing, and organization of the effort. 

This 1937 Yearbook of the Department of Rural Education grew 
out of the desire of the n)cmbership, as expressed by the Committee 
on Publications and Constructive Studies, for a better understanding 
of administration in small community school districts. The present 
effort is general in scope. Other yearbooks of the Department have 
reviewed specific problems in school administration such as pupil trans- 
portation and the intermediate unit. But to write on administration in 
education, even when limited to small communities, is a large and 
complex undertaking. Many aspects of administration can be explored 
to produce a volume many times the size of this one. 

That it was necessary to place limitations or special emphasis in writ- 
ing about administration in small communities should be evident. The 
1957 Yearbook Committee chose to place the emphasis on what might 
be called the human rather than technical factors in small school ad- 
ministration. Only major trouble spots w^ere examined. No apologies 
are made for a tack of a full and technical analysis of the various 
aspects of administration of the kind one might find in a comprehensive 
textbook in this field. Thus financing education or budgetary practices 
were mentioned only in so far as they could contribute to a better 
understanding of the functions of the administrator, administrative 
relationships, or major trouble spots in small schools. 

In order that this Yearbook might be of maximum benefit to those 
who serve as administrators in small community schools, a survey was 
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made duriiii; the siniuner and fall of 1933 to detefiniiie the unicjue 
problems which surround these adfninistrative positions. More than 150 
administrators in 20 states assisted the Yearbook Committee by identi- 
fying what they considered to be their n^ajor concerns, Their responses 
were most valuable and have been used extensively throughout the 
development of this ^'earUx^k. The Committee is most grateful for 
their cooperation and assistatice. 

Following the development of a basic outline, responsibility for the 
preparation of the original manuscript for each chapter was assumed 
by a member of the Yearbook Committee, Since these manuscripts were 
prepared independently, an elTort has beer made through editing and 
revision to eliminate duplication of content and inject a certain degree 
of uniformity in style. 

The 1937 Yearbook Committee recognizes that the completion of a 
proja*t such as this depends to a hirge extent upoi\ many people who 
are nowhere identified individually in the book. The Committee is most 
appreciative of the active and enthusiastic support of the Deparlment 
of Rural Education's Committee on Publications and Constructive 
Studies, We appreciate most their encouragement and guidance. We 
also wish to express our appreciation to Lois M, Clark, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Rural Service, National Education Association, to H. C. DeKock, 
Assistant Professor of Education, State University of Iowa, and to 
Howard 11. Wakefield, Assistant Professor of Education, Universit)' of 
Minnesota, for their critical review of the completed manuscripts and 
suggestions for improvement. The Committee is especially appreciative 
of the efforts of Robert M, Isenberg who has served not only as a mem- 
ber of the ^'earbook Committee hut also has directed the technical 
production and printing of the volume. Without the efforts and assist- 
ance of these people and the many others who have contributed, the 
responsibilities assumed by the 1957 Yearbook Committee could not 
have been met. 

STtPME:N J, KNI-ZBVICH 
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CHAPTER 1 



. . . and Leadership Is His 
Most Important Contribution 

T 

JlUh purposes of education tell of the important 
role public schools play in our deinocracv. Our public schools have 
served the nation well. Never before in the history of the vorld 
have so many been educated so well. Individuals have prospered and 
our nation has achieved greatness. The dignity of the human per- 
sonality has been enhanced through education. Ves, there is consider- 
able evidence to support the contention that public education is one of 
the spiritual as well as material bulwarks of our democracy. Investment 
of tax funds in the public schools has yielded rich dividends. 

However inspiring purposes may be, they are not self-executing. 
Means must be devised to attain the ends that will enable public schools 
to continue to add to the well-being of the individual and the nation. 
School administration is an important means to these all important 
ends. Administration grows out of the need for planning, organizing, 
directing, coordinating, and controlling human efforts and material 
resources so necessary in public education. It is the task of this year- 
book to take anotlier look at school administration— in a particular 
segment of the population. Of concern here is administration in 
school communities labeled "small" in spite of their existence in large 
numbers. While focusing on a picture of educational administration, 
the reasons for operating schools and their contributions to our way of 
life will be kepi uppermost in mind even though seemingly subdued in 
the background. 

S. J. Knc7cvich, Associate Professor of Education, State Univcfsity of Iowa, Iowa City, 
and Editor of the Yearbook, prepared the origiMl dra/t of Chapter I. 
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2 .MIMINIMRMION IN THi: SMALL COMNfUNMTV S(lt(X)L 

Certain points of view about administration ^vill be noted throughout 
the yearbook. 'I hat administration is a means to an end was stated 
previously. This yields a clue on how to evaluate administrative services. 
School administration is good, bad, or indifferent to the degree it aids 
reaching the goals of public education. It lias been likewise stipulated 
that the importance of administration is derived not from itself, but 
rather from the major rtdc played by the public schools in our culture. 
The importance of good administration is difficult to overestimate. 

l:ven in the smallest of school systems administration is not a one 
man job. The board of education has a part to play in school adminis- 
tration. And so does the building principal and the faculty. Adminis- 
vration calls for u\unwork. This in no way detracts from the importance 
of tiic superintendent of scliools. Mis functions are many and his 
competencies are as demanding as they are varied. 

Tl^e work of the supcrintendency has been analyzea into eight major 
functions which are: 

Systcm.\ti2ing I'lmctions 

Pijnnin^ and f:va]uatk>n this activity overlies the entire complex 

of fujictions. 

0^ltani^atitJIl this activity ^ives forni ami defmcs relationships be- 
tween school units and 5crviccs. 

Inform.tiion und A^lvice this activity determines the means and modes 
of disscmit^uing and receiM'ng mformati n and advice about the scliool 
p rot; rani. 

( j)ordinatio[i and [direction- this activity produces the effective organ- 
ism based on the ort^anlzational skelctoii. 

Operational Uunctions 

Instruction -this is anitin^^ the most important of the superintendent's 
activities. 

Pers(Minel Admiiiistration - this includes tlie recruitment* retention, 
promotion, compcnsatior. tramfer, and separavon of school employees. 

Business Duties, I' i nance, and the School Plant-- this activity defines 
the relationships in the administration of business atTairs. 

Services Auxiliar)* to Instruction this activity defines the relationships 
in the administration of special services which aid instruction,^ 

MnuTicjn AsscHTiation of Schunl Administrators, TA* AmerUan School Supcrintefidency. 
'Iliiiticth Yejrhook. Vi^ishington. D. C: the Association, a department of the Natioaa! 
Kdiication Association, 19^2, p. 80-102. 
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Of the four opcrutioDal functions of instruction, personnel business, 
and auxiliary services, instruction is of major importance. Of the four 
systematizing functions of phuining, organization, information and 
advice, and coordination and direction, phmnin^c; is of major importance. 
Ikit leadership is the ability which generates enthusiasm in any activity 
and insjMres elTort toward the solution of problems. LeaJership is in- 
(ihp€>isjhle in the ex^^'utiou of all jiohtions. It can be emphasized, 
therefore, that h\u/i rslup is the mosi i^ iportaiit coulribution of a school 
ifdniimstrutor. 

The term "school administrator" is a general one. It refers to a class 
of pt^oplc who have an important task to perform in the administratioti 
of educational institutions. This includes school board members as well 
as employed administrators. Often the term "professional school ad- 
ministrator" is used. T!ie added qualilication changes the meaning to 
include only tliose people who have devoted special study to school 
administration with such cfTort frequently being recognized by a 
special certificate issued by the state. \n this yearbook, superintendent 
is synonymous with supervising principal or any other term which 
describes the person who is recognized as the chief executive officer 
of the local district board of education, hi many small conimunities the 
superintendent is known as the supervising principal or sometimes 
just as the principal. The colloquialism of 'professor" or "prof* is a 
title given to the superintendent by the residents of some small com- 
munities, but it is dying out, &me "old-timers" still persist in talk- 
ing ab<:>ut the school "professor" instead of the school superintendent 
or principal. 

Before attacking problems of administration somewhat unique to 
schools in small communities, it is well to dwell on matters of concern 
to administration in all types of communities. First of all, who's in- 
volved in school administration? 

People Are a Part of Administration 

It's hardly a secret. People make the administrative wheels go round 
and people are intluenced by the "wheels" in the administrative struc- 
ture. It's the folks involved who make administration so intriguing. 
Sown: folks are called superintendents, others school board members. 
71ien there are teachers. Still others are referred to as just people or 
laymen. It's all tcx) easy to get tangled up with administrative structure 
and mechanics to the point where human beings are lost. While they 
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AOMINISTrtATlON IN THE SMALL COMMUNITV SCHOOL 



may be igiiorccl, people with their likes and dislikes do influence 
administration. One reason why some of the best laid schemes go 
awry is because human personalities can contribute to or dimish the 
success of even the most functional of administrative organizations. 

The leader in school administration leads people. If the leader has 
an idea or a program to put across, he must put it across to people. 
Understanding the nature of the people who are involved in any project 
is a mtist to all who arc in positions to exer^ leadership. Some philoso- 
phers contend that a man is a rational animal. This may be so, but it 
wouldn^t be prudent to wager your wife's dowry that all people you 
meet will act in accordance to the dictates of logical thought. Some 
qualifications on the rationalit)' of man are in order. Human beings 
have feelings or emotions which can blind them to logical choices. 
Community traditions and mores influence our ways to a greater degree 
than wx realize. Behind all is the human ego which gets sorely ruffled 
and at times anti-intellectual when transgressed. The unpredictability 
of human behavior stems from the fact that man is only capable of 
acting in a rational manner. There is no guarantee that he xvtll act in 
a logical way in all situations. The human mind isu't a mechanical 
machine. It is a part of a physical body which gets tired or ill, and this 




Juif as my relentless logic revealed the absurdity of her poiition • • . 
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has influence on the openitiojis of tlie mind. The mind is iilso .\ prey to 
emotions. How cle.ir docs orie think when he is "scared stifT"? A 
leader must expect people to act like human bcin^i;s rather than as 
abstract minds vvhicli consider all probUnns as purely intctlectual exer- 
cise and void of em.otion:U complications. 

It is not implied that reason should be subiudinatc to emotions, conv 
munity mores, and the ever present humaf) ep). Rather it is emphasized 
that n\rujfi cau miircb forwjnl for the gycuti'st j^aius u hvu emotions, 
community mores, tind the /jfofhui ego wotiwae rut her thju obstruct its 
progress. I:motions, mores, and the ego are something to work with 
rather than to li^ht. Human relations can improve or confound even the 
most ehiKnate of administrative systems. This helps us understand 
why scientifically sound administrative organizations will work in one 
school systcfu and fail in another. Where human relations are involved, 
the shortest distance between two points is not always a straight line. 

To attack a school problem it may be necessary to go by way of certain 
community traditions. It is well to recognize that school board members 
are human personalities. Assessment of human personalities involved in 
decision making is a necessary task for those who would be leaders. 
There may be times when the leader must shout, "Torpedoes be damned; 
full speed ahead." It may be necessary to take the calculated risk of 
being torpedoed by adverse public reactions before reaching the goal in 
sight Such action can be ju::ified by the occasion that demands it. 
A word of caution is necessary, however, to indicate that Providence is 
not always on the side of the foolhardy. Taking a short cut may well 
invite so much trouble that it ends as the long way home. 

The facts of life decree that the story of school administration in 
small communities is a story of people concerned with one of their 
social institutions located in their particular cultural matrix. And the 
real heart of leadership is found in understanding human motivations* 

Chain Reaction 

There was a time when school administrators felt that the affairs of 
the school were not the concern of others. In a sense they envisioned 
the school as an •'' S.if ition by the side of the road that watched the 
rest of the world go by. The mainstream of life was too turbulent for 
school involvement. What the board or superintendent decided affected 
the school and no one else. 
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1 his type of is(ilatioii has j^owc the way of walled cities aiiu Magiiiot 
iincs. I'ducatioii is not just concerned with prej^a ration for life; it is a 
part of life. A lot of people are affected by \\\ut the schoo! does. Ixlu- 
cation today is an intei;ral part of the community and prouil of it, 
r.icli hclj>s the other to improve. I'he mutual assistance trigt^cts a chain 
reaction of good will, 

It is recognized that adinimstrative decisions set olf chain reactions 
which sometimes have explosive results. Hven the most technical of 
achninistrative decisions will hit one group and carom o(T in another 
direction to exert inlluence in the most unextH'Cted places. To fully 
comprehend tlie clfcct of vi proposed course of action requires the con- 
saltation of all members of the administrative team. 

The school supermtendent need not walk alone, In the long pull, 
it is the team player rather than the grandstand player who meets w^ith 
success, He who carries the ball shndd not minimize the contributions 
of those who prepare the way or plot the strategy. The value of school 
biiard members, principals, supervisors, teachers, and laymen on the 
administrative team should be duly recognized. There will be more of 
this in a later chapter. 

Small Communilies Need Big Men 

Administration is no job for "small boys" naively unaware of their 
responsibilities. This is true of administration in general— be it con- 
cerned with small or large situations. There are some wiio carry the 
mistaken notion that the small school systems can get along with 
*'small" leaders, but the big systems must have the "big" leaders. 
Leadership responsibilities are the same in a small school system as in 
the larger one; the same in rural commufiities as in metropolitan areas. 
Human beings can cluster into small associations loosely referred to as 
small cities or small communities, l liey can also be part of many 
small neighborhood groups loosely federated into a large settlement 
or city. The need for leadership is not related directly nor inversely to 
the size of human associations in communal living. The need for an 
outstanding public school system is felt by pet)ple living in small com- 
munities as well as those living in larger settlements. It follows that, if 
administration can help contribute to the excellence of a school system, 
then good administration is as necessary in the small as in the large 
communities. 
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Medical attontiim, dental c.irc. and aniiiscl arc as vital to people 
residiiii: in small ccDt^rs as those ii\ the hiri;er hctefoi:eneous urlxui 
areas. Professional pcof^L such as doctors. decUis:s, and lawyers come 
to small comminiities to reader their imporraiU and vital services. These 
professional men recopii/e that they serve people rather ihaii a luticious 
entity called a village, a town, a small city, or a metropolitan giant. 
They come happy to iledicate a lifetime career to satisfy needs for' their 
particular professional services. It is not unusual to hear of .\ dentist, 
d(Xtor, or lawyer vvho has spent his entire lifetime, and enjoyed doing 
it, in one small community. These professional people know that sue- 
cess in a chosen profession is not tiecessarily related to the size of tlic 
community in which they practice tlieir art. 

School adjninistrators in small communities should take note of other 
professional peo[>le contributing vital senices in small cc^nmunities. 
The professional challenges of educators in small communities are as 
great as the professional challenges of doctors, dentists, and la'vyers. 
There is an all too prevalent notion that to gain prestige, fame, atul 
fortune one must aspire to become a professional administrator in the 
very largest of urban settlement:,, lliis is a fallacy and a worship of 
false gods. It is fallacious because it confuses quantity with quality. 
The false god at the top of the ladder is pursued in the place of j>ers(Mial 
satisfactions derived from a job well done, regardless of the si/e of the 
school system. Prestige, fame, and fortune should be accorded to pro- 
fessional administrators in school systems which exhibit the finest 
quality of education rather than the greatest quantity of students. 
Good things can come in small packages in education as well as in 
Christmas gifts. 

Ikit small and large are relative terjns. Schools in small communities 
should not be confused with the poorly organized school systems. To 
some people, small means the same thing as "too small" means to others. 
There are some communities which lack adequate financial rescjurccs, a 
sufficient number of resident pupils, and /or the human desire to provide 
necessary educational opportunities at a reasonable cost. Where the 
density of fKJpulati(Mi, topography, roads, and other limiting conditions 
allow, reorganization into more efficient units should be accomplished. 
The growing and welcome trend toward the reorganization of inefficient 
school districts into satisfactory local administrative units has made it 
possible to achieve a quality program of education in small communities 
of America. It is not the purpose of this yearbook to plead for the 
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perpetuation of school districts too sniall to meet the needs of present- 
day American children. Little can come from the worship of smallness 
for its own sake. Nor are big things ahvays bad. The formation of 
satisfactory local units of school administration is a tnust if there are 
to be comprehensive educational programs in small commufiitics. On 
the other hand, there will always remain some very small school systems 
because natural conditions make theni necessary. 

There was a time when it was almost impossible for the small com- 
munity to hold on to the professional services of an outstanding pro- 
fessional school administrator. This need not be the case in small com- 
munities with satisfactory district organization containing adequate 
financial resources and resident pupi! enrollments, A high turnover 
iWiong teachers or dibn'ifiistralors is uot conducive to the develof>wepit 
of a quidity educational progriWL Continuity of administrative services 
is as necessary for efTective educational programs in small communities 
as in larger ones. 

The "Leff.Sittin" Complex 

The point of all this is that the school superintendent or principal 
serving the small but adequately organized district is confronted with an 
important job. He need not develop what can be called a "left-sittin' " 
complex, if he has failed to receive a call to come to a larger community. 
Even more disturbing is the case of the man who has done well as a 
small school administrator and would enjoy remaining. But he feels 
compelled to move when he has an opportunity to go to a larger system, 
lest his friends wonder if there is "something wrong" with him. If 
he stayed in a small community, his close associates might suspect him of 
losing ambition. It is hoped that professional school administrators will 
follow the lead of other professional people in small communities and 
consider remaining to enjoy a lifetime of service through the develop- 
ment of a high degree of excellence in the educational programs of the 
communities they serve. The alternative to this is continual adjustments 
necessary as one tries to scramble up a ladder that may lead to nowhere. 
Not everyone has the personal qualities needed to be a successful ad- 
ministrator in small communities. Many do, and these people should 
be encouraged to stay. 

It follows, that school board members must recognize the value of a 
long tenure of service for school superintendents and other professional 
administrators. In years past in certain small communities, discharging 
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. • it often leads to nowhere. 



tlu» schiX)l superintcndcat and other 
personnel nvus almost a spring sport. 
Such perverted pleasure or vulgar dis- 
play of power is a detriment to the 
school and the comnumity as a whole. 
Ihe small comnumity must prepare to 
reward its professional school adminis- 
trators and teachers so that they may 
enjoy the standard of living and pres- 
tige that their counterparts in larger 
school systems enjoy. 

This We Believe , , , . 

Some administrators are tall and some 
are short; some are stout and some are 
lean. The physical characteristics of a 
person are poor .clues to his eflective- 
ness in education. They say that clothes 
can make the man. They can also help 
hide his incompetencies. Administrators 
come not only in various sizes, shapes, 
and dress, but also each holds various 
beliefs on important subjects. His fun- 
damental beliefs have considerable in- 
fluence on his effectiveness as an 
administrator, And it's what a man 
does about his beliefs that counts the 
most. 

The precise role he feels the adminis- 
trative (euJer should play in the school 
system is one of the more important 
beliefs. The professional and the social 
relationships between the administrator 
and teachers is another. Sometimes 
exterior trappings coupled with fanfare 
may hide real feelings. But truth will 
come out, and the hidden will be made 
obvious. It's what a man practices rather 
than what he preaches that tips his hand. 
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Tlic school administrator who openly ticclarcs that he is c/.ar of all 
his doinain is hard to find these days. To be called a dictator, benevolent 
despot, or "bit: boss" is not a coinpUnicnt. The temper of the times 
makes dcmcaratic schoi^I administration the {lattcring remark. Rut 
can a man be demiicratJC when lie holds the reins of j>owcr? There is 
no question as to \vho has the authority to make teachers and students 
do his bidding, The power of the administrator is derived from the 
Kurd of ctKicatiofi. TJiey give him authority to get a job done. Author- 
ity is a necessary aeconipaiiitnent of responsibility. The question re- 
volves arounti the use of delegated authority or authority inherent in a 
position. Tlie very position of the superintendent or princi}\)l in the 
school organization makes him a leader in the sense that others are 
obliged to follow his demands. Being a leader by virtue of holding 
title to an olfice of responsibility and authority does not automatically 
make one a democratic school administrator. One's beliefs rather than 
one's legal or derived authority makes for democratic schcx^l administra- 
tion, Power to force conforn^ity to tlK^ will of the person in authority 
should be used only when the unusual situation deniands it. 

I\{/f/j ni people is \u>}iijnnn!aL Our schools are an integral part of 
our democratic cultural matrix. Without faith in the professional com- 
petence and personal sincerity of teachers there can be no democratic 
school administration. 'I'his is bedrock. You can't practice democracy if 
you envision the world as being [)opulatcd w itli scheming incompetents 
who lo()k after their own hide and will get yours if you don't watch 
out. The superstructure of democratic school administration rests on 
the belief that your professional colleagues in the classr(X)ms are pec)ple 
who know enough to do the right thing at the right time. You must ac- 
cept the idea that teachers desire to help buiid better schools. All the 
exterior trappings and fanfare aimed at proving to the public and 
oneself tliat ytuir schc^ol is truly an expression of deinocracy in action 
will Come to naught if there exists doubt in your mind of tlie ability 
of teachers to deliberate on vital school issues. The better professional 
preparation of teachers has n)ade demociatic leadership more of a prac- 
tical possibility. No more can teachers be regarded as half-educated 
workers witli barely enough skills to perform tlieir classroom function 
w itJi any degree of adequacy. Today's teachers are better educated than 
ever before; they are more alert and better informed on school problems. 

There is also another side to this coin. Teachers must believe that 
professioiia! school administrators are working with them rather than 
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against than, 'llie stereotyped biiiiibling and fumbling ogre in tlie 
scliOi>l office nuist go the way of al! superstitions, llierc have been 
attempts to depict educators as divided into fimdatnentally two warring 
camps, namely, teachers versus adrniiustratius. Hut the things that bind 
teacliers and administrators together are far more important and numer- 
ous than those that tend to divide. Mutual distrust can rejch the point 
of wreaking havoc. Mutu.il respect and uiiderstanding make for 
progress in education, teachers inust comprehend th:it superintend 
dents and principals are better prepared professionally than ever before. 
Professional administrators are more sensitive to human relations than 
ever before. 

One of the keystones of ilenuKratic leadership is that //v jonfU/Li/io^j 
of policy should ifuolic those who are to be iuj\t4vnced by polictes. 
This means that teachers and administrators deliberate together and 
friuii such actions educational policies develop. There is little question 
that in recent decades great strides have been fnade in teacher-faculty 
participation in many aspects of the administrative process. One study 
pointed out that many teachers today feel that they have a right to 
participate in the determination of policies rehued to the curriculum 
and instruction, the salaries and working conditions, and to many other 
aspects of educational planning,"- This same study underscored the idea 
that teachers who report opportunity to participate regularly and 
actively in making policies are much more tikely to be enthusiastic about 
their school system than those who report limited opportunity to partici- 
pate. It can be said that democratic leadership can promote a higlior 
degree of faculty iiiorale. Democracy in administration is not something 
stylish to have around during these times; it is vitally necessary for con- 
tinued progress in education. We cannot afford to neglect the creative 
talents of many teachers. 

But all is not a bed of roses while operating democratically in 
school administration. At times faculty groups involved in policy fornv 
ulation will lend to legislate rather than deliberate on needed educa- 
tional policies, l^iere is a tendency to solve dilemmas by "making a 
new rule." Intelligence does not result fron^ compounding ignorance. 
Individuals with limited information in a particular area do not become 
mysteriously endowed with an expert's kiuwledge as soon as they 
gather into a group. Decisions reached without adequate understanding 

^University of Chicj^o, Midwest Ad mi nist ration Center, The Tejchir ni Policy MAing, 
Adminisfratofs" Notc-hook. Vol, I, No. I, Chicago: the Center, May 1952, 
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of the problem are questioruiblc, whether made by an uninformed group 
or delivered by an uninformed individual. 

Furthermore, one does not become democratic by abdicating his re- 
sponsibility for leadership to faculty members, even thoui^li they may 
be fully informed. There are some whose statements of democratic 
school administration imply that the superintendent's job should be 
limited to organizing f.icuity committees. When this is done, he sits 
back and waits until the committee makes up its mind on what he is to 
do next. This extreme leads to a devitalization of the school executive's 
role in policy formulation and execution. The role of the leader in a 
democratically organized school system is not limited to counting the 
raised hands to determine who won or lost the decision on the policy 
to be adopted. A democratic leader is not the person who is pinned on 
the rack of indecision until all votes are counted. The specialized 
preparation and experiential background of the school superintendent 
must be fully utilized in policy formulation as Nvell as policy execution. 
The truth of the business is that the superintendent has technical infor- 
mation which most faculty groups do not possess. The group process 
is not a replacement for the expert. The group process can be made more 
effective when it taps the resources of well-informed individuals. The 
extremes of autocratic control on the one hand and evisceration of 
executive powers on the other are to be avoided. It's no simple task 
to be a democratic leader. 

To indicate that there are problems in democratic school administra- 
tion is not to imply that it is a questionable practice. A person can gain 
strength if he is made awMre of his w^eaknesses and does something 
about them. In any process, dangers must be recognized and appropriate 
action taken to correct them. Great strides have been made in under- 
standing the dynamics of group work and the application of group 
effort to facilitate democratic school administration. But more needs 
to be done. 

One area of concern is the function of the expert — the person who has 
the facts at his fingertips~in the group process. The great stress 
placed on arriving at decisions through the group process often results 
in unwillingness to yield anything on the basis of special knowledge and 
competence. Ignoring the opinion of the well-informed or failing to 
give it proper weight is not favorable to progress. Theoretically, the 
consultant to the group should fulfill the expert's role. The current 
practice, which is particularly evident at educational conferences, to 
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award almost iinyonc the title of consultant (to complete the group form 
of chairman, consultant, and recorder) belies the full appreciation of the 
importance of those who possess special knowledge and competence. 
The task is to wed the advantages of group action with the value of 
expert knowledge. 

Still another problem remains unresolved in democratic school ad- 
ministration which places much emphasis on group effort in arriving at 
important decisions, We are not all endowed with superior intellects. 
There is evidence to support the contention that occasionally the bril- 
liant mind is buried in the group process. At a time when great empha- 
sis is being placed on the education of the gifted, it is folly to fail to 
fully utilize the contributions of the creative mind or the special talents 
of an individual with a background of rich experience to go along with 
it, 

The small school administrator, with his many and intimate face-to- 
face contacts with his professional staff or laymen in the community, 
is in a fortunate position to promote democratic leadership. He is at 
the "grass roots'' level. In larger school systems machinery must be set 
up to reach the "grass roots." Name tags at faculty get-togethers 
are not necessary in most small communities. First name greetings 
are generally the rule. The maze of special committees, steering com- 
mittees, and executive committees so necessary in the large school 
systems are unnecessary here. The informal approach is well suited to 
schools in small communities. One might say that the conditiom in smalt 
school systems are ideal for the realiratio^j of the goal of democratic 
school administration. There is no better laboratory for developing 
democratic administration than the small school system. 

Leaders Are Key People 

The old stereotype of a leader as the person with the powerful per- 
sonality who knows what he wants and brooks no nonsense, no back- 
talk, and no insubordination has gone the way of all myths and fairy 
tales. In its place is the concept of the leader as a person capable of 
releasing the creative energies of others. One's leadership abilities are 
not determined by describing personality characteristics of the would-bc 
leader, but rather by the effects upon those who are led. The leader is 
the person who can bring about desirable changes which can result in a 
more effective school system. 
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Twn way lines (if a)iniinu)iciitioii between administrators and the 
professional staff replace administrative dire<:tives. Skills in group 
work and opportunities to present ideas take tlic place of unquestioning 
loyalty to ceiitriil olTice memos. These may be ditViCult things to swab 
low by the insecure. Some writers have declared that administrators 
are driven to autocratic operation by feelings of insecurity. It is 
postulated that democratic school administration, for all its pitfalls, will 
result in more effec'tive public school operation. For the present it is a 
goal to be reached rather tbati a commonplace achievement. The fact 
that we have not hammered out a precise delinitioii of democratic school 
administration in the early part of the second half of the 20th century 
should not deter us from working at it to improve our understanding 
and practice. 

This chapter has presented some fundamental view[>oints on adminis- 
tration which could be applied to large as well as small comnuinities, 
Klaboration on administrative practices and problems in small com- 
munities is attempted in subsequent chapters. 
In Relroipect: 

Administration is a nicans to an end, 

It's the people involved who nuke adnnnistfation so dilfiaiU, but none- 
theless intriguing. 

fake the scientist who m.ikes the greatest gains by understanding and 

working with natural laws of the universe, the administrator must under- 
stand and work with lium.^n emotions, mores, and egos — as well as reason. 

Good scliool administration is as netcs^iary in snwW schools as in big 

schools- 

He who carries the bali must recognise the importance of those who pre- 
pare the way or plot the strategy. 

Adniinistration in the small community school or elsewhere is no job for 

small boys naively unaware of their responsibilities. 

Leadership challenges arc the same in a small school system as in larger 

ones. 

Success in a chosen profession is not related to size of the community in 

which one practices his art, 

Small school systems can he outstanding educational institutions. 

Titular leaders are not necessarily deniocratic school administrators. 

There is no better laboratory for developing democratic administration 

than the small schoo! system. 

Improved profession.^] preparation of teachers makes democratic schoo! 

administration more practical than ever before. 

EtTective leaders release the creative energies of others. 

Leadership is the most important contribution of the school administra- 
tor. 
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Can We Agree On . . . ? 
T 

Xm: administrator in the small community school 
lias a tuimbcr of problems and responsibilities which are to some extent 
unicjuc because of the smallness of the school in which he works. But 
there is nothing unique about the existence of such administrative posi- 
tions. The typical school administrator in the United States — elemen- 
tary school principal, scx'ondary school principal, principal of a school 
with both elementary and secondary programs, district supervising 
principal, superintendent, or whatever his title — works in a situation 
which can be classified as small regardless of what standards are used 
to dilTcrentiate sn^all from large, Most schools and school systems arc 
sniali. 

How small is sn^atl? Any answer is entirely relative. What is 
thought to be small by some may at the same time be considered fairly 
large by others. A school or school system is considered small .... or 
large .... because of the number of pupils enrolled; .... because of the 
number of teachers employed; .... because of the breadth of its cur- 
ricular offering; .... because of its degree of rural identification; . . , . 
because it is so regarded in a given individual's thinking or experience; 
.... or for some other reason. Meaning is obscured unless there 
is a standard for comparison. 

It would be relatively simple to strike a given pupil enrollment as a 
point which, for purposes of discussion, sets apart those schools which 
we will here consider as "small.'* And indeed there might be some 
advantage in so doing. Let's try it ... . and see if we can agree. We 
miglit probably all agree that a school that had not ntore than 100 
pupils in its secondary grades was small. Might we raise that to 200? 

Robert M. Isenbcrp, Assistant Director, Division of Rural Service, National Education 
Assixiition. Washington, D- C, preparcJ i))f ori^^inal draft of Chapter 2. 
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Or maybe 300/ How .ibovit nil those duu luivc, let's say, not more than 
500? Of maybe \vc could put it another way and say that (nir small 
school systems are those that have not more than 1000 pupils in grades 
kiuilcri^artcn thr<nigh twelve. Coulil wc push that to 1200? Or maybe 
more? Some prefer to thifik of the size of the school in terms of the 
number of teachers employed. Scliools which employ fewer than 'lO 
teachers are sniidl? Should it be 30? Or 80? 

The truth is that, to those wliose experiences have been in the really 
large school systems, any such standard would be sniatL To others a 
K-12 system with as many as 1000 pupils is a tremendous enterprise. 
Administration of any school system (except perhaps in our very largest 
cities) has so inany common elements, except pcrluips in degree, that 
(for better or for worse) no attempt is made to put specific limits upon 
wiKit the discn.ssion throughout this lx)ok regards as small. In this way 
each reader has an opportunity to assume thai the educational goals 
dr<ribed, the teamwork called for, the trouble spots, and the sources of 
help available have each been tailored to a school system precisely the 
size of that with which he has major concern. Only the most insensitive 
will not find this to be true. 

One point should be emphasized at tfie outset. To term a community 
or a School or large does not automatically imply that it is 

"good" or "bad." Value judgments and their concomitant emotional 
reactions can clutter up understanding. For purposes of this yearbook 
"small" shall mean merely "not large as compared with other things of 
the same kind." Certain specific data reviewed in this chapter give 
bases for a fairly precise application of such a definition. But even so, 
'^small" will continue to be relative. 

Most Communities Are Small 

A community is more than a localized population group. It is a 
local culture area where people associate naturally in the everyday 
affairs of life. It is made up of a town, village, city, or other population 
cluster and its tributary rural or country area. The community is the 
smallest area that is relatively self-sufficing— within which a majority 
of people can satisfy their economic, religious, educational, social, and 
recreational interests. But a mere aggregate of people without these 
mutually reinforcing interrelationships cannot be regarded as a com- 
munity. Communities are social organisms, each with a personality 
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determined by intimate acquaintance and the degree of mutual regard, 
conlidenco, responsibility, and good wilL 

Most communities are small. Of the 3070 counties in the United 
States, 1066 did not contain even one urban place (2500 or more popu- 
lation) in 1950 and 127 others had only one incorporated place that 
barely exceeded 2500 population. The 168 standard metropolitan areas 
delineated in 1950 comprised seven percent of the area and 56 percent 
of the total population. The remaining 44 percent of our population 
was scattered throughout the nation m numerous hamlets, villages, and 
cities. The fact that the majority of these are sniall is quickly demon- 
strable through either statistical data or a hundred mite drive in any 
direction from any starting point. Of the 17,118 incorporated places 
identified by the Bureau of the Census in 1950, a total of 13,235 had 
populations under 2500; the population of more than half (9827) of 
all the incorporated places was under 1000. 

One of the characteristics of small communities in every section of 
our country is that they are getting smaller Generally, when we think 
about small communities, we are impressed with their stability. But for 
the past several decades most have been losing population. The descrip- 
tion of one small Michigan community will serve to illustrate what has 
happened in thousands of others. 

The village of Eagle, Michigan, is an incorporated place with 147 
inhabitants. Eagle is located seven miles from Portland (population 
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28U7)^ live tnilcs f :uni (Iraiul l.odgc (popuLuion 4506), ami eleven 
miles from LansinL^ (population sunietliin^i> over 100,000). In 19^.6 
one of the residents inserted the following classified advertisement in 

the La}h 'ni^ Stjtt fff/o'^ul: 

\VANT1:D AT liAGLH: doctor, Ii,udw.uc, meat nurket, 
.uul bLicksn^ith. None here. Good loc.Uion on Ml 6. 

It happens that the village of Hagle had two physicians )r many years 
previous to 1919 and one physician until 192^, It ha i one or more 
hardware stores previous to 1921, a nu'-at market pr \'ious to 1917, 
and mc.it :ruirkets in connection with several nr y and general 
merchandise stores until about 1930, and one ot lore blacksmith 
shops until 1923 when they were succeeded by garages and auto repair 
shops. Furthermore, livery stables and a broom manufacturing plant 
continued in existence until about 1918. hi I90O it had two fruit 
evaporator plants. Its three rural inail dehvery routes were reduced to 
two in 193 t af:d to one in 1939. On July I, 1953, mail addressed to 
Hagle was distributed through 62 boxes at the post office. The rural 
mail carrier served 2'h more outside of the incorporated area.^ 

Small communities have been and are being affected by forces of 
change. Rapid transportation and communications together with the 
mechanization of production are chiefly responsible. Small communi- 
ties everywhere are losing population. With a vastly increased level of 
living, their aonomy can no longer support as many people as it once 
did. Nor with mechaniiiation are as many needed. 

As these small communities get smaller, they have a tendency to be- 
come more interdependetit. The association pattern of pc*ople is greatly 
increased. In fact the whole concept of 'community" seems to be 
undergoing a change. Some population clusters which were once com- 
munities can no longer be so regarded. The well-defined community 
concept is at best confused. This does not mean that small communities 
are disappearing nor will they ever completely disappear. In a few 
instances where the basis of their existence has been exhausted, this 
could happen to some. But, in most ifistances, the changes they are 
experiencing are nothing more than an adjustment to new circumstances. 
The changes are overtly social, but their roots are primarily economic, 

^Description has lx<?n adapted from an aJdrfss given by }. F, Thaden, Department of 
Sociology .ind Ar>thropolog), Nfichigan State University, at the Great lakes Conference 
on Rural Life and Education, Ann Arbor, Michigan, November 28, 1949. 
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Small Communities Aro Different 

Other tlhui the characteristic of size as dcten)-)ined by the nu/nber of 
pct:)ple residing there, small coiniiuniitics vary greatly. Sonic arc in 
isolated mountain areas; sonic are in desert regions; sonic are on scat- 
tcred ishmds cut off from the (nainland; some are in the fertile valleys 
or plains where farms are rich and prosperous, But small cot-munitics 
are found in every state and every region of the United States. They 
exist wherever people cluster together to live and work and seek out 
the benefits of mutual association, 

Small communities arc not always small in terms of the area they 
include. The lin^iitcd population may be spread over a large area which 
comprises the community. Son^e of the schools w^iich enroll few^r thari 
UK) pupils find it necessary to transport them by school bus from as far 
as forty and fifty nules away. Other 3mall communities are compact in 
area md population. Small communities are found in the vast areas 
of sparse population as w ell as limited areas of relatively dense popula- 
tion. 

There are many ways to make a living. Some small communities have 
an economy wholly or largely dependent upon agriculture. Many 
might be regarded primarily as mining, lumbering, or fishing com- 
munities. Some are industrial communities. In certain areas of the 
country there are u few small communities w^hich are developing into 
resort cotnmunities. llicre are also sow which might be regarded 
primarily as Communities of retired people. Increasingly there are 
developing small (and some not so small) surburban or fringe conv 
munities made up largely of people who w^ork in the city but who seek 
advantages for themselves and their families outside the metropolitan 
area. While the specific occupational interests of small communities are 
often very different, in the main the economy of most is closely related 
to some kind of basic production. 

Small communities vary greatly in wealth and in the general 
level of living which depends upon it. While almost every large city 
has "poor sections" or "wealthy sections" which are readily identifiable, 
such descriptive terms or classifications can be applied almost in whole 
to smaller communities. White most are in some medium category, 
there arc many smalt communities which may be described as "poor" 
communities or '^wealthy" communities, depending upon the general 
level of wealth of the majority of its people. There are many more of 
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the former than of the latter. Tlic ran^t;c of wealth among people in 
small coinnuinities teiuls not to be ncnrly so great as that in larger 
population centers. These variations in wealth result in variations in the 
ability of these coinnuinitics to support ctliication ;uul other coinnninity 
services. Many small communities would be completely unable to pro- 
vide a desirable level of educational services, for example, without sub- 
stantial state finaiKial support through sotne miiumum foundation 
program. 

All communities have custoin:^ and iraditions. Some of these date 
back to the original establishment of the community. Others may be 
more recent. While large population centers tend to be made up of 
maiiy diverse groups, small communities are more likely to have a high 
degree of hoinogeniety, Simihuity in reganl to wealth has been indi- 
cated. In many instances small communities are made up of people 
with similar national origin, religious affiliation, occupational interest 
or the like. The remnants of cultural islands which still exist in this 
country are largely in small communities. These characteristics have a 
direct relationship to the value patterns of the people, to their concep- 
tion of the school and what its program and purposes should be, and 
to the manner in which they react to forces of change which they feel 
eticroach upon their established way of life. With wide variations 
existing among communities and between regions of the country, there 
is likely to be within any given smal! community a high degree of 
alikeness. 

Administration of public education in small communities cannot help 
but be influenced by the attitudes of the people of the community — the 
cultural climate — as well as the economic base for school support. 

But They Do Have Much In Connnnon 

In spite of specific differences, small communities do have much in 
common. Many of their common elements result from or are related 
directly to smallness. People live close together — not always close 
geographically but close in terms of their associations. Their continuous 
face-to-face relationships make them aware of the strengths and weak- 
nesses, the problems and needs, of their fellows. There are few places 
to hide anything in a small community. What is considered socially ac- 
ceptable is more clearly drawn, more widely understood and respected; 
deviations are more quickly met by social disapproval But these 
characteristics of people in small communities, as they act and interact. 
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make for a spirit of neighborly helpfulness and nuitual assistance that 
is indeed an asset to onr society. 

Almost every small comtnunity has a school, With the exception of 
states in which the comity is the basic school administrative unit, the 
attendance area of the small community school generally represents the 
lx:)undaries of the school district as well. The board of education respon- 
sible for the policies which govern the school is made up of residents 
of the conumity. People are close to their school and it to them. The 
school building frecjuently is the cornmutiity center, It may serve as the 
place for the community library, lodge meetings, "church" suppers, 
community meetings of all types, and, in fact, the center for all sizable 
community gatherings. 

In small communities people feel more closely related to the school 
tlian is true for pct)ple in larger communities Ihis includes those 
who do not have children attending school. They know personally the 
members or the board of education, the administrator, and, to a large 
degree, the teachers. NX-'liere they have families/ they know them too. 
They know something about the school budget, the tax rate, what 
teachers do and how much they get paid, w^hat is served each day in 
the lunch program, and wlien one of the school buses breaks down. 




• • • the center for ri^any kinds of community activities. 
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They know when .uiythiiig goes "wroni^" at the school. They know 
about many things which must be decided upon by the school board, 
even before the tiine when the decision must he niaile. Much of their 
knowledi^e and inforiDation is obtained thruugh informal channels. 

The people h\ Miiall comnuinitics ore much less iikely to know the 
educational program of the school, what its strengths and weaknesses 
nre. or how appropriate the educational opportunities avaihible nrc for 
their children. Rut there docs exist, in virtually every siiiall cominutiity, 
a close relatioiusliip of people to the school. When constructively di- 
rected, this also is an asset in school administration, 

Schools in small coninumities are not without problems and limita- 
tions. There are, in fact, many which they share so universnlly that 
these can be c»>nsidercd as additional common characteristics, Tiie 
limited enrollment of small schools results in high costs, limited cur- 
ricuiar opportunities, heavy teacher load, and consec]uently a liigh de- 
gree of turnover among the school's professional stafT. A few illus- 
trations will make these generalized characteristics more specific. 

That there exists an inverse relationship between the number of 
pupils enrolled in a school and the per-pupil cost of operation has long 
been established.^ Recent studies have all supported earlier findings. 
I hc per-pupil expenditure of Indiana school districts during the 1952- 
^3 school year averaged over $527 for those with total enrollments of 
fewer than 30 pupils, $201 for those which enrolled 300 to 599 pupils, 
and $193 for those with enrollments from 1200 to H99.^ An analysis 
of expenditures of 65 reorganized districts in the same state in 1955 
showed that the median expenditure per secondary pupil was increas- 
ingly smaller as the cnrollnient incieased,"* A similar analysis of four 
year high schools in Iowa shows that those having enrollments of less 
than 25 pupils in 1955-56 had an average annual per-pupil cost of $765. 
This is in contrast to an average annual cost of $120 per pupil in four 

^S(^, for example. Dawson, Howard A. ; Reeves, Floyd W, ; and others. Your School 
Di}tricL Report of the National Commission on School District Reorganization. Wash- 
tn^ton, D, C; Department of Rural Education. National Education Association, 1948, 
p. 89-90. 

^Commission on State Tax and Financing Policy, State of Indiana. The Foundation 
School Progrjm in Indiana. Indianiapolis: the Commission, 1954. p, 9. 

*Harr, \X'. Nfuntfort; Church, f!arold H. ; and McGhehcy, Marion A, Trends in School 
District ReorgjriizMion in InJijnj. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University* 
Voluxne 32. No. 6, November 1956. Bloomingtoni Division of Research and Field Serv- 
ices, Indiana Universit)', 1956, p. 57. 

o 
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year high schools ciuolHiig 2()0-299 pupils.^ Data available from other 
states further support the comparatively high cost of small schools. 

High costs alone arc not necessarily undesirable. As a matter of fact 
the number of pcr-pupil dollars sfKiU for education is somctin-Jcs used 
as the measure of a state's 'willingness to support good education. ' 
But here is where small schools can skew a stDte average so that such 
inferences are not wholly justified. In many small schools, high costs 
actually purchase meager educational opportunities. Their curricular 
shortcomings are often very great. There wilt be mure on this later.^ 

Higher costs and limited school programs are ojily some of the 
characteristics which small community schools have in common. The 
work load of teachers is generally heavy. At the elementary level 
teachers most frequently have direct responsibility for the children in 
their class from the time they arrive at the school until they leave in the 
late afternoon, lliis includes not only the classroom activities but 
playground, lunchroom, or whatever else the school program calls for. 
At the secondary level most teachers in smaller schools are re.quired to 
teach in two or three or more subject areas. While they may be ex- 
ceptionally good in one area, they may be poorly prepared for the others. 

The comparatively lower salaries paid, the heavy work loads, and tlic 
tack of adequate instructional materials and assistance that are generally 
characteristic of smaller schools combitie with such otlicr community 
factors as poor housing, lack of social opportunities, resistance to conv 
munity values, and the like to bring about frequent turnover of teachers, 
Kxcept in unusual instances, administrators of small schools quickly 
join the teachers as they move on to another community. This makes 
for great instability in the educational leadership of most small conv 
munities. Only a few have taken steps to correct or minimize some of 
these conditions. 

Most School Districts Are Still Small 

The school district is the basic unit for school operation. It is a 
legally constituted quasi-corporation which functions within the frame- 
work of state law under the immediate direction of a local board of 
education. As legal entities they can be identified, counted, classified, 
and described. Their major characteristics are relatively stable. Their 
number diminishes day by day. 

*Djta published by ihe Department of Public Instruction, Stite of Iowa, 
*Sce Chapter 5. p. 75. 
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As of July 1, 1955, there wa$ in the United States u total of 59,270 
school districts, each a separate arid distinct basic school unit.^ By the 
opening of the 1956-57 school year this total h.ul been reduced to 53»937 
districts.*" It sliould be [lotcd tliat not all of tliesc districts employ a 
professionally prepared school administrator such as a local district 
superintendent or principal. I hesc districts are most varied in their 
general charactertistics. A few of these will be identified. 

No schools were in operation in 8674 or almost 15 percent of all 
the school districts in the United States in 1955. These districts either 
had no children of school age, or if they did, were sending them to 
neighboring school districts on a tuition basis. Approximately 23,800 
other districts employed only one teacher.^ White many teachers in 
such districts actually performed a number of administrative functions, 
it would be most unrealistic to regard them as school administrators, , 
Although current data are not available, it is estimated that there are 
something more than 5000 districts operating schools which employ 
only two or three teachers. In such districts is it customary to designate 
one of the teachers (usually the upper grade teacher) as the principal 
or head teacher. (In these districts again, the majority of administra* 
tive decisions and functions performed usually by a superintendent or 
school building principal are executed by the board of education.) 
Only the more routine administrative tasks are performed by the prin- 
cipal in a two- or three-teacher school system. Except in unusual in- 
stances, the majority of the time of these designated principals is 
devoted to classroom teaching functions; little time is left for actual 
administration. With but few exceptions, all of these districts having 
but one, two, or three teachers were providing educational programs 
encompassing the elementary grades only. 

By combining these districts having only one, tv^'o, or three teachers 
and those not operating any type of school, it would seem that approxi- 

Mil of the data relative to the number and characteristics of school districts or school 
administrative units included in this section except sls otherwise noted are drawn from 
A Statistical Survey of School Disfrici Organization in the United States, 19^4-55. Prepared 
for the White House Conference on Education by its subcommittee oi* "In What Ways 
Can We Or^^anize Our Schools More Efficiently and EconomicaJIy?" Wa5hin^ton^ D. C: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, i955. Revised January 19, 
1956. 

•This total is based upon U, S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, School 
Districts in ;9^60 7. 1957 Census of Governments, Advanced Releases, No. I. Washing- 
ton. D. C: the Bureau, November 13, 1956. 2 p. 

•There was in 1955 a total of 59,061 one-teacher schools operating. Approximately 
15.250 Such schools were operated wimin larger administrative units. 
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matcly 63 percent of all the school districts in the United States in 1955 
did not employ a professional administrator, If a few of the com- 
plexities of administrative operation are ignored (each would be only 
a partial exception and the number of these small), the statement is 
substantially accurate, Stated positively, only about 37 percent of the 
59,270 school districts in 1955 eniployed a superintendent or super- 
vising principal 

Some of these districts were large, however, with tens of thousands 
of pupils and a host of administrative ofTicers— a superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendents, business managers, transportation supervisors^ re- 
search directors, and a number of principals. But these school systems 
arc a sn^all minority of the total nvmiber of administrative units. Only 
6679 or U.3 percent of the school administrative units in 1955, in- 
cluding all county and city districts, employed as many as 40 or more 
teachers. It should be definitely clear that most school districts are 
small. 

• . . and tho Schools Are Small, Too 

The data cited in the foregoing section refers to school districts or 
school administrative units. They might also be called school systems. 
Many of these administrative units operate more than one "school" or 
attendance unit. It should be emphasized, therefore, that there are 
many more small schools than the data for districts alone indicate. Most 
of the smaller districts operate only a single school. Within many of the 
larger districts, a number of schools are operated — a si2able portion 
of these also being small. Any appraisal of the pupil enrollment of 
the various schools or attendance units throughout the country further 
demonstrates the incidence of small schools. Since there is often a 
tendency for the pupils from several elementary schools to be brought 
together into a single secondary school (the result of efforts to keep 
elementary units small but to make secondary units large enough for 
effective secondary school operation), an inspection of secondary school 
enrollment data is used here as illustrative. 

During the 1951-52 school year (the most recent data available) there 
was a total of 23,746 public secondary schools in operation. Of this 
total, 15,975 or more than two-thirds (67.3 percent) were located 

^"Ricc. Mabel C, anJ Giumnkz, \X 'alter U, Stjthtict of Public Secondary Day SchooU, 
/9^;-^2, Diennial Survey of Education in the United States, Chapter 5. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and >VeIf ire, O/Rce of Education. Wwhington, D. C.: Super- 
intcnden^ of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1954. p, 42-4). 
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in population centers of loss than 2300. In a rnnjcuity of these instances, 
secondary enrollments were housed in buildings %vhich also included 
the eleniefitary grades The responsibility of the administrator extended 
to lx)tli tlie elementary and the secondary school programs. 

The median enrollment (ct all secondary school attendance centers 
in 1952 was 175 pupils, One liuiidred eighty-four (less than one per- 
cent) of the total public secondary schools in 1951-52 operated with 
fewer than ten pupils. All but one of these was a one-teacher high 
school. There were 2720 secondary school attendance centers (11.5 per- 
cent of the total) which had fewer than 50 pupils enrolled, and another 
7117 (50 percent of the total) secondary school attendance centers 
which enrolled fewTr than 100 pupils. The preponderance of very small 
secondiUy school attendance units in America is clearly evident, Less 
than 15 ju'rcent of all the secondary school attendance units in 1952 had 
enrolhnents of more than 200 pupils; only 18.5 percent had more than 
500 pupils. 

In sheer numbers of secondary and elementary school attendance 
units, it is abundantly clear that small attendance centers make up the 
niajotiiy of all such units. It should be emphasized, however, that 
these small attendance units actually enroll a minority of secondary 
school pupils. Half of all the secondary schools operating in the 
United States in 1952 had enrollments not exceeding 175 pupils; but, 
when the enrollments in all these schools were combined, they were 
providing education for only about 15 percent of the secondary pupils 
attending school that year, 'l lie 81.5 percent of all secondary school 
attendance units which had pupil enrollments in 1952 of fewer than 500 
were attended by only about 40 percent of our secondary school pupils. 
Approximately one-third of the secondary school pupils in the United 
States attended the seven percent of the schools which had enrollments 
in excess of 1000 pupils. 

Those likely to be impressed by statistics cannot help but agree that 
the typical American school — elementary, secondary, or the combined 
elementary-secondary — is small. Most school administrators, be they 
superintendents or supervising principals of administrative units or 
building principals, w^)rk in small schools located in small communities. 

Are Snnall Schools Necessary? 

The fact that small schools exist — in large numbers — is clearly 
demonstrable. In the years ahead the reorganization of school districts 
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and the consolidation of attendance units will nnd should continue. 
Some states are just beginning; others are only now well underway. 
Buf in spite of these elTorts, the majority of schools and school districts 
will continue to be sniali— at least in tlie foreseeable future. 

But looking only at what is and what is likely to be dex^s not answer 
the question of what should be or wliat must be. Are small schools 
really necessary? Any consideration of the continuing need for small 
schools must necessarily involve value judgments. Answers will vary 
to some extent, depending upon the particular point of view, 

There are some among the educational leaders in this country 
who look to continued school district reorganization as the solution to 
all the existing or conceivable educational inadequacies in areas outside 
the larger urban centers. There is substa^^ial evidence which demon- 
strates that, where districts have been reorganized, it has been possible to 
provide a broader program of educational services, better quality of 
instruction, af d more economical school operation. There can be little 
doubt that COK hiucd aud dccehmtcd e§orts to ifn^rovi^ school district 
OYganhat'ton ik terms of >nw and changin;^ coulitions arul the increas- 
ing need for expanded educational services are absolutely essential, A 
careful inspection of the reorganized districts already formed, however, 
shows clearly that district reorganization cannot be expected to eliminate 
the need for small schools. Most reorganized districts are still small — 
and they will continue to be so. 

One of the important considerations is that the entire history of and 
the tradtions surrounding public education in every state have been that 
of decentralized authority and responsibility. There have been realloca- 
tions and rcassignments of specific functions from time to time growing 
out of changing conditions and needs. But basic self-determination on 
the part of locaHties has constantly been protected and preserved. Com- 
pulsion has always met resistance. 

The point of view of the NHA Department of Rural Education in 
regard to comnuinity schools has been clearly emphasized in a previous 
yearbook as follows: "The school is an important agency for developing 
a more effective community life, and every identifiable community 
should have a school."*^ This does not mean that every identifiable 
community should be a separate administrative unit. Neither does it 

^^iVation^l Educatior, Assodifion, Dep<jftmcnt o( Rural Education, 'The Community 
Sihool and Inter mediae Unit. Yearbook 1954, Washington, D. C: the Dvfpartmcnt, 
1954. p. 55. 
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mean that each shoiik) maintain a higfi school. In many instances 
the administrative unit should probably be tlie community— the village 
Of city center togetlier with its surrounding rural area. In many others 
it might more appropriately be the county or other larger area. What 
should constitute the basic administrative unit must be determined 
in each instance by the specific local coaditious, the pattern of 
organization which exists, and a variety of other factors which usually 
includes the will of the people in the area. As with most complex 
situations, there is probably no simple or single Solution that is appli- 
cable or even appropriate in every instance. 

The formation of larger administrative units does nor necessitate 
bri nging all the children of the district together to a single school 
building. Often this may be desirable and what people want. Where 
larger numbers of pupils or greater distances arc involved, a procedure 
of maintaining a number of smaller schools in various sections of the 
district, especially for elementary school children, might be more 
desirable. 

Wise edui'iU}o>}iil lefuiersbip will sajeguard fniUPitidning a school 
wherever a community exists, ^\ost communities are and will continue 
to be snialL Small schools are necessary, and the need for them will 
continue. 

What does this mean for school administration? A few of the impli- 
cations are immediately obvious. Most professional school adminis- 
trators, now and in the future, must serve the schools of smaller 
communities. The smaltness of these communities is an advantage in 
many respects. Admmistrators must be abfe to identify and capitalize 
on them. But smallness also makes for certain disadvantages and in- 
adequacies. These the administrator must also identify, not only for 
himself but for the community as well. Only then can they be ade- 
quately attacked—and in most instances resolved. 

In Retrospect: 

Small is a relative word, !n this yearbook it means "not large as com- 
pared to other things of the same kind." 

The full meaning of srriil \% obscured until the standard for comjuri- 

son is revealed. 

Being small (or large) does not automatically make something good or 

bad. Value judgments and concomitant emotional reactions can clutter 
up understanding. 
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Most C(Mnmuniiics .ue snvill, Most snvill communities have been grow- 
smaller .is a result of improve! tr.insportation and communication and 
a higher level of living. 

SmM tonMimnitics arc .ill different but the economy of most is related 
to the extraction of resources basic to production. 

The ailtural clim.itc and economic base of small communities vit.illy 
influence school administration 

In every small comnuinily there is a close re]atianshi|^ between tl)e 
pci^ple And the school. 

Mearly two thirds of the sciiool districts in the United States in 1955 
were so small tluit they did not employ a professional school administra- 
tor. 

More than two-thirds of cur second^iry schools arc located in population 
centers of less than 2500. 

Most pri)fcssional school administrators serve small schools and small 
communities. 

Small schools exist in large numbers. Thej^ jre necessary. And the need 
for ihem will continue, 
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There's a Job To Be Done 



s 

i^iiviMAL inQW were anxious to see Supcrintc.idetU 
BiJwell before lie weut to his Gcneriil Math class. He infonvud his 
parr-tiine secretary to warn him when class titiie approached. Too many 
sessions had already been missed, and he wanted to be sure to get to 
class this morning, 

Ifi came the sales representative from the book company with just 
the thioL^ to solve all tlie curriculum worries of the school Mr Bidwell 
had a hi^h respect for book salesmen for ihey were among the most 
professional sates people who called upon him. fkit time was 
slipping by, and he had to see the other people before class started. 

The building custodian followed and said that the representative 
from the Skiddymore Wax Company was here to iron out the difli- 
culties that the sc'hool had with their products. Superintendent Bidwell 
felt something had to be done, A lot of money was spent on the 
Skiddymore W^ixes, and they just didn't seem to work out to well. 

lliis conv?rsation was interrupted by a long distance call from a 
young married woman interested in the fifth grade teaching position 
left vacant by an unexpected resignation, The candidate asked for a 
Saturday afternoon interview to which Superintendent Bidwell agreed. 

James and George were causing trouble in Mrs. Perkins' biology class 
<ince again, and she sent them to the office for another "good talking to/* 

At this point, Superintendent Bidwell told Miss Johnson to send his 
class tv> the study h;di; he'd have to miss it again. 

The kinch period brought the Lion's Club meeting, after which the 
architect wanted to go over some of the color schemes for the new build- 
iiig aiidition. This would certainly chew up the afternoon. 

Mnrrill i\f, ffiil, AssisLmt Sptci.iltvt, School Administr.Jticin Section, Office of 

lUliK.itJon. I*. S. I>partnunt of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washin^on, D. C, 
prcpart-J the <"i,4:in>il dr.ift of Cliapter 
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The evening? -well, let's not talk about that. It's just a steady 
stream of telephone calls at homo or nKX'tinL;s all over towti, 

The pressure mounted as the day proi;ressed» and it seemed to push 
him from one direction to another. At times he felt he was doing his 
job. If he could just keep ;i;oing even though fie wasn't tjuitc sure of 
where he was going and didn't hav2 time to plan for what might come 
next. 

That Which Is To Be Adnninistered 

It's not hard to get caught on a merry-go-riumd. Yon keep moving 
and look so busy, but often little forwaui progress is evident. You go 
'round and "round, but riinaiii in the same place. The faster vou move, 
tlie more blurred things becoine. Hventually means and ends seem to 
become one. Purposes get lost in the shuffle. You doni know where 
you're going but you're gotiig. 

School administration is exceedingly com[ile\, and there is no sign 
that it will be getting af;y simpler. I'or all its complexity it must be 
repeated that school adnunistration is nt^t an end in itself. One of its 
{uimary functi<Mis is to provide the situations and circun^iStaiKCS which 




, , * and it's $o easy fo get caught on the merry-go-round. 
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make an instfucti^Hial prDgrain possible. The activities which take place 
in the classrooms aiul related iiistnictional areas, the relationsliips be- 
tween teachers arui pupils, the provisions for continued professional 
growth of the stall, and the like are all parts of the cduGitiona! program. 
T/jv p/a'posc of school iLh)ii)ustriitin}i is to sen v us the vehicU' or imple- 
vieut'm^ ffiiuhifury for putti>tg wku is kuouii about desircihle edtica- 
tiofial cxperiemes into prdciice. The efTcctivencss of the administrator 
can be judged by the adequacy and appropriateness of the educational 
opportunities within the school. Machiiieiy is important, but it can also 
create problems when purposes get lost in fast moving parts. 

There is some justification for the statement that it's a lot easier for 
an administrator of a small scliool system to get caught in the machinery 
of administration, It's not hard to dissipate vital energy as one is 
driven by the pressure of diverse activities. The small school superin- 
tendent or principal lacks the staff of non-teaching specialists to assist 
him with the many duties and responsibilities and challenges that meet 
him every day. He is supposed to be a supervisor of instruction, trans- 
portation officer, publicity director, personnel manager, paymaster, ac- 
countant, "chief complaint receiver/' part-time office secretary, and, if 
the janitor gets sick, he's that too. Let's not forget that more often 
than not he's scheduled to teach a class or two which is lucky to see 
him and much less likely to find him well prepared. It bothers him that 
he doesn't have time to prepare for his classes— but time v/aits for no 
man. The small school administrator personally participates in the 
organization and operation of almost every activity in the school [uro- 
gram. This type of direct and personal involvement in the total business 
of education is far more likely to be found in small community school 
district administration than in large urban educational systems. 
The variety of activities and details which command his personal atten- 
tion are such as to make it easy to lose sight of the important tasks in 
administration. Discrimination can be dulled by the heat and pressure 
of varied day-to-day activity. 

A pause to refresh one's memory and to recapture some purposes is in 
order when this state of affairs is reached. One must back away from 
immediate tasks to survey the terrain. Some soul-searching questions 
should be asked. "Perhaps I'm not delegating sufficient work.'* "Maybe 
I can organize my time a little better." Or more realistically, ''Is this 
more than one man can do, even in a school system called small?" 
Above all, "Am I keeping my eye on the ball?" 
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To lose sit:ht of the ball nioaiis nirnlcss tnotion and small chance of 
hitting the important tasks, Does activity justify itself? Hardly, if at 
alL 

Keeping Your Eye on the Ball 

It's most easy to lose sight of the educational program in the name 
of getting more urgent thiiigs accomplished, It is possible to get "too 
busy" to do the things that should be done. But purposes should 
drive a man, rather than pressures which may be beyond control and 
often inconsistent with each other. 

"Would you please tell me which way I ought to go from here?" 
"That depends a good deal on where you want to get to," said the Cat, 
"I don't care nmch where," said Alice. 
"Then it doesn't matter which way you go," said the Cat. 
" — so long as I get somewhere/' Ahce added as an explanation. 
"Oh, you're sure to do that/' said the Cat, "if you'll only walk long 
enough." 

Afany of the problems which plague school superintendents ace 
similarly of no conset:]uence unless he cares where he wants to go. 
Honor societies, high school graduation requirements, the teaching of 
languages in the elementary school — these have real significance only 
when approached in terms of what schooling is designed to accomplish. 
But for a school administrator not concerned about basic direction, such 
questions might welt be settled by tossing a coin. Keeping your eye on 
the ball is another way of saying that the purposes should remain in full 
view^ at all times. ^ 

Lose sight of the educational program and you're at sea without a 
rudder or a guide. The administrator cannot be an effective educa- 
tional leader unless he clearly understands the educational needs of the 
community which he serves. 

There Are Stars To Guide Us 

Available to every school administrator are a number of well-organ- 
ized statements of educational objectives. Each attempt to formulate 
goals in education has helped clarify the role of public education. They 
have given direction to efforts to improve educational programs, 

*Sce Krug, Edward A, Curriculum Planning, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. p. 5. 
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A gcnealo^^y of cduiatiiuial nims Wiis presented in the 19'>'^ YcarK:K^k 
of the Departincnt of Rural rdiicitiofL It is presented as follows: 

A GllNI-AI.OCiV OI" ri)i;c:ATIONAL AIMS-^ 

0'>^^) (l^^3S) (1952) 

Sere/! CtyJ'nul Pufiaple^ Vour Gmup^ of Ohjectii i s Ten Impe>\ifii e SeeJs 
(Commission on Rcorg.uiizA- (fiduc.Uion.il Policies ( I:duc\\tional Policies 



tion of Secondary ^duration) 

Worthy }ioinc Menihcrshij 
Health 

Cominand of Inindanicntal 

Processes 
Worthy Use of Leisure 



Vocation 

CitiEenship 
Kthical Relations 



C^onunission) 



^ Self realisation 



Hcoiiomic Ffliciency 

Cjvic Rcsp(^nsibility 
{ lunian Relations 



Cornn^ission) 
^ iMinily Life 

H'.Mlth 

J Think and (a)minunicatc 
Clearly 
Arts (iiestlictic) 
Science 

Use of Leisure 

I Occupational Skill 
I Wise Consumer 

Civic l^nderstanding 
Human Relations 



As the above chart tliscloses, there is a close relationship in the various 
statements of aims in education. It behooves every administrator to 
comprehend the significance of the ends of education (no matter how 
stated) for the organization and administration of the school system. 
Purposes give meaning to his activities, Neither immediate pressure 
alone nor the flip of a coin is satisfactory justification for a superin- 
tendent's decision. 

To be more specific, lefs refer to the ^'Charter of Education for Rural 
Children."'^ In Article I of this ' Charter^^ it is stated: I-very rural 
child has a right to a satisfactory, modern elementary education. This 
education should be such as to guarantee the child .in opportunity to 
develop nnd maintain a healthy t)ody; a balanced personality; to 
acquire the skills needed as tools of learjiing; to get a good start in 
understanding and appreciating the natural and social WH)rld; to parti- 
cipate happily and helpfully in home and community life; to work and 

'Natjon.i! I'ducation Association, Department )f Rural FJucation. Rurjl Education — 
A Foru jrJ Look. Ycatbdok 1955. Wa^htn^ton, D, C: the Department. 1955. p, 71. 

'National Kducation Association, Department of Rural Education. The While House 
Conjerertct' ok Rur;d EJucation. Washington, D, C: the Department, 1945. p. 14-15. 
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play with others; aiui to ciijoy aiul use tnusic, art, literature, aiui hand- 
crafts;" Hlenicntary sdux^l experieticcs should be tfcsigncJ with , this 
point of view in miiul. Tliis would result in an enriched program rather 
than one limited to tlic three IV$ alone. Teachers as well as administra- 
tors cati justify their vork it it contributes to the reitization of the 
goals stated, 

The second urtidc of the "'Charter" pointed out: "IWr y rural child 
has a right to a satisfactory, modern secondary education, This educa- 
tion should assure the youth of continued progress in liis general, physi- 
cal, social, civic, and Cultural development begun in the elementary 
school and provide initial training for fanning or other occupations, 
and open the door to college and the professiojis. " This is more than 
a secondary school program limited to meeting college entrance require- 
ments. There is a need for adnunistrativc activities which can help to 
achieve a comprehensive high school offering in all small .schools, 

Although broad outlines of a desuable elementary and secondary 
school program can be found in the "Charter," there is more to an edu- 
cational program than the course offeruigs alone. The task would be 
made easier if all children were cut (rotu the same pattern and cloth. 
But children are as different in mental ability as they are in the niore 
readily apparent physical shape and size. There are the gifted and 
there arc the slow ; there are the interested and the bcned, There are 
homes that help the diild's learning and others that contribute little. 

Educational programs to meet the needs of the "in-betweeners' — 
the great majority of children and youth who fit in the normal range— 
are common. But the challenge to small school administrators is to 
marshal the resources necessary to provide for those who arc exceptional 
and dilTerent (in any direction) from that large group known as "the 
average/' Limited enrollments in small communities present special 
ditlicultics in the design of educational programs to fulfill the needs of 
the exceptiofial as well as the average. A teaching stafi with all of the 
competencies needed can seldom be provided by the small school system 
alone. The need for effective intermediate units to supplement the 
services the small community schocd district can provide becomes in- 
creasingly apparent when efforts are made to provide for j// children 
and youth. There is an alternative to doing without. Intermediate units 
can help. This is discussed in a later chapter * 

*Sce Ch.iprer 6, p^iJ^c 96. 
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Many small coininiinity schools are faced with the task of providing 
appropriate educational opportiinities for anotluT type of child whose 
needs are far diltereiU from what most schools are prepared to accommo- 
date. These are the childrcit wl)o come from what have been termed 
disadvantai^cd ru-a! ^^roups. It lias iKen estimated that a substantial 
niajority of all the schoohai;ed children who are not enrolled in any 
school are among these disadvantaged rural minorities.^ Amon,* these 
arc the children of migratory agricultural workers and tlie children of 
closely knit cultural mimuity groups such as Indians and Spanish 
Americans. Although there are other disadvantaged groups, those 
tneniioned arc almost unique to rural and small ct^inmunities. 

A Wide Varieiy of Services U Needed 

In addition to grouping children int(^ grades and courses with conv 
petent teachers, there are a number of other services wliich support and 
augment the instructional program of the scl^ool. As stated by Article 
Four of the "(^liarter of {education for Rural Children": ''livery rural 
child has the right through his school to health services, educational and 
vocational guidance, library facilities, recreational activities, and, 
when needed, school lunches and public transportation facilities at 
public expense. Sucli special services, because they require the employ- 
I' .nt of specially qualified personnel, can be supplied most easily 
through enlarged units of school administration and the cooperation of 
several small schools." Meeting the need for some of these services in 
a smalt school system often poses unique problems. A few will be 
identified as illustrative. 

Access to a wide variety of books and other materials on the part of 
both pupils and teachers is as essential to a good educational program 
in smaller schools as it is in larger ones. The small community, how^ever, 
is less likely to have the services of a public or piivate librar;' outside of 
what the school provides. In addition, it is frequently true that the work 
or educational experiences of school board members in many small 
communities may never have given them an adequate appreciation for 
the type of library facilities whicii should he available. This, coupled 
w^ith a limited school enrollment, severely limits the variety of books 
and materials w^hich is provided in many small community schools. 
Some communities have been able to solve this dilemma, at least to some 
extent, through developing a combined school and community library 

*Nation3l Fducation Associalion, Department of Rural Hducation, op. cit., p. 85. 
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pCD^fc^ram, Altlu)ut;li the type of hooks desired by most community 
adults only partially meets the i\eeds of the S( liool hbrary progrntn, 
wise selection on the part ot school persoiuicl of the l»oks purchased 
by the school board can result in a much w ider range of materials than 
would be possible by the school alone, 

Criifdancc and couuselmg services for siuall sclioois is another type of 
program needed to support and assist teacliers as they go about the busi- 
ness of instruction. Providing a full-time (perhaps even part-time) 
guidance specialist very frec|uently is not possible, The i]u;intity and 
c)uality of such services as are provided depends largely upon the 
ability of regular classroom teacliers to understand and work with 
cfn'ldren. Their responsibility in this area is greater than is true for 
most teachers in larger school systems. They have to their advantage a 
closeness to pupils and their homes which provides many and frccjuent 
opportunities to know their pupils well— U-)th in school and in other 
areas of comnuuuty association. Much of the information that can con- 
tribute to their understanding comes informally. This is important and 
a valuable aid. Hut it is not enough, (xrtain types of information 
needed for adequate understanding must be obtained in more objective 
fashion. Administrative assistance and encouragement are needed. 
Outside assistance must be obtained regularly. The welfare and ap- 
propriate adjustment of pupils depend uj^on it. 

There is even more to a school program than what is taught during 
regularly scheduled classes and certain other sup[X)rting services, how^- 
ever. Actually the educational benefits derived by some students from 
"extra curricular" activities may be as great as that gained in any other 
single class. Small schools have great difficulty ir^ providing a sufficient 
range of student activities to meet the real interests of all pupils. The 
tendency too often is to focus all the attention and enthusiasm of the 
small school upon one or two activities and to excel in these far out 
of proportion to any real values the activity actually has for the educa- 
tional or recreational development of the child. Examples of almost 
entire states or of individual communities where basketball (or girls 
basketball), baseball, skiing, or ice hockey form the axis about which 
the rest of the school program revolves come quickly to mind. Sure 
they have good basketball teamsl But (hey should when this is the 
dominant emphasis of the school. Falling into the trap of too much 
emphasis on a limited area and not a suflicient variety of activities is a 
special problem of small schools. Other problems arise in regard 
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. . . and ihere are sonne who may have other inierc^h. 



to pupils who are traiisportcd, tlic inability of already heavily loaded 
teachers to adequately supervise student activities, the lack of con 
tinuity resultinj^ from frctjucnt teaclier turnover, and finding time in the 
school schedule when such a pro^^rani can be arranged. 

Special problems exist in sinall schools in regard to health services. 
Contr.iry to general opinion, the health needs of children in small com- 
munities and rural areas arc frequently greater than in larger com- 
munities. Transported pupils have a longer school day. Food eaten at 
liorne, although plentiful, may not constitute an. adequate diet. Periodic 
health checkups are often more likely to be tlie exception ratlier than 
the rule. It is also true in m^ny smitll communities that the organized 
health agencies are very limited at best. These circumstances provide 
certain unique challenges to the educational prograin in small schools — 
all too frecjuently totally unprepared to meet them, 

1 he special problems small schools have in relation to the transporta- 
tion of pupils, the maintenance of school buses and school buildings, 
providing a school lunch program, and the problems associated with 
securing competent personnel in these service areas quickly become 
obvious to every administrator who serves in a small schooL The neces- 
sity for the administrator to keep in close touch with these varied pro- 
grams m addition to the program of instruction, the problems of pupils, 
and the needs of teachers tends to put liim in the position of being 
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pushed and pulled from i^cry direction. Iii a simW scliool, without 
wise delegation, he has iu> one to assist him. 

Our School— An Integral Part of fho Communify 

As vinphasj/ed in the pre\ rous eha[>ter, schools in small eonirnunities 
have the advantage of heint; close to the people. There are many 
resourecs within the cominuiuty which present opportunities and ex- 
periences not easily found in larger schools. I'hey may be available 
to children in larger ciMnmunities, but are not nearly as accessible. 
It is the functio/i of the administrator to do wJiat he cati to closely link 
the program of the school with resources for leariiing within tlie corn- 
numity. The halls of learning should extend beyond the walls of the 
classroom. Hiereare material and hufuan resources in each con^munity 
wliich can liel(i enrich the educat''>nal program prvnidcd. 

(looperation is a two-way street. Community resources are available 
fur enriching leariiing experiences, and siy too must school resources 
remain available for enriching community living. Children arc not the 
only learners. Adults can learn as well. Adult education programs in 
small schools need not conflict with the prin^iry function of educating 
children. There are many illustratic^is of line adult education pro- 
grams preserUly operating in small communities. Schools can contribute 
greatly to community improvement, particularly in the betterment of 
small communities. The rewards for community leadership can be 
particularly gratifying to the small school administrator. 

Instructional Leadership — A Must! 

Tliere is ample evidence to support the conte/Uion that, in general, 
school administrators recognize the improvement of instruction as one 
of the most persistent professional problems. Unfortunately much con- 
fusion about instructional leadership continues to exist. Some accuse 
schooi admim'strators of being overly concerned with "buildings, 
bonds, and budgets." '] his could be a valid criticism. Hut, on the other 
hand, helping to design a better school building is setting the stage for 
better instruction. When the superintendent is instrumental in getting 
larger budget appropriations for teachers' salaries, he is creating con- 
ditions which may result in better teaching, and therefore is working for 
the improvement of instruction. Better lighting and better acoustics 
enable the child to devote a greater portioji of his physical energy to the 
problems of learning. Less physical effort is drained in the adjustment 
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to poor visual atniosf^licrcs or \x){^r .luditory conditions, and jnore 
remains to be applied to learning, Thv administrator is primarily con- 
cerned with setting up the satisfactory conditions which can mean 
improved instruction, Clearly, then, most superintendents do more 
to fulfill the role of instructiofial leader than often they are ^iven 
credit for. Admittedly, this is an indirect contribution. 

There are many ways to contribute to instructional improvement even 
thoui^h the superintendent's office may be far removed from the class- 
room. Instructional leadership was studied in considerable detail by the 
19^1 Yearbook Commission of the Ainerican Association of School 
Administrators/^ This group emphasized that bringii!;:; about instruc- 
tional improvement necessitated facilitating certain kinds of changes 
in classroom I'eachers, supervisors, and administrators as well as in 
parents and other citizens. This was more likely to be achieved by in- 
direct rneans or through other people. The larger the school system the 
more indirect the superintendent's contribution, Tfie administrator in 
the smalt community school district has the advantage in realizing a 
direct role in instructional leadership. As a matter of fact, one of the 
characteristics of any small school superintendent is that he is directly 
concerned with all aspects of administration. There seldom are aides, 
directors, coordinators, assistants, or what have you, to serve as "go- 
betweens/' lliis is a distinguishing feature of the small school ad- 
ministrator and rather sharply differentiates him from the large school 
superintendent. 

The keynote of AASA's 1937 yearbook is that organized involvement 
of staff members in the S4:>lution of problems related to instruction offers 
great promise for significant improvemc in classroom teaching. The 
superintendent is regarded as tlic one person who can do the most to 
provide conditions and encourage and arrange processes for cooperative 
action. His willingness or recognition of the importance to do so, of 
course, is most necessary, 

A recent survey of practices aimed toward improving instruction 
reports a number of recommendations, among which arc: a pre-school- 
year meeting of school personnel; classroom observation by the admin- 
istrator followed by a personal conference with the teacher; intervisita- 
tion by teachers; demonstration teaching within the school system; all- 

'American Association of School Administrators. The Superintendent as Inttructional 
Leader, lliirty-Fifth Ycartook. Washin^fon, D, C: the Association, a department of 
the National Education Association, 1957, 223 p. 
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faculty meetings codccrruxl with topics related to curriculiini and in- 
structional methods; pupil personnel; and cooperative stafi projects.'' 
There is general agreement that the professional school administrator 
is executing the rec;ponsrbi!ities of instructional !eadcrship when he pro- 
motes the policies and designs the orgaiiizational structure required to 
put into practice the kinds ot activities which are likely to result in in- 
structional improvement. To illustrate, a superintendent may seek bcxird 
approval of a policy encouraging teachers to spend one day each year 
in observing teaching iii other school systems. If the pohcy is adopted, 
it is necessary to provide the framework to elfectuate the policy. Thus 
teacher applications for visiting other schools and the securing and pay- 
ing of substitutes to replace teachers who are visiting must be organ- 
ized to insure the practical success of the polic7. In a small school the 
structure which helps to reah^e the policy can be much simpler, but the 
administrator's efforts remain a contribution to instructional leadership 
nonetheless. 

There are other ways to enable a staff to perform more effectively. 
Making some clerical help available could free teachers for participation 
in various activities planned for the improvement of instruction. Actu- 
ally, the clerical work done by teachers could be done less expensively 
by part-tin^e clerical help or by certain high school students. Part-time 
help is not always difiicuU to locate in small comnumities. Commercial 
education students can be very eifcttivc aids to elementary and secondary 
teachers. Pupils who arc interested tn bcvorning teachers (or those who 
might be encouraged to bet.on^<e so interested) will in most instances 
accept "teaching chores" eagerly atul with a great deal of responsibility. 
Leadership on the part of the sclux)l adtninistrator is needed to convince 
the school board and the people of the community of the value and 
importance of such services to classroom teachers. 

The real purpose behind instructional improvement is to enhance 
learning in the classroom, Recognizing outstanding teaching through 
special events and honoring extended service by teachers can improve 
morale and classroom instruction. Recognition is often much better 
and more appropriate than promotion of teachers to administrative 
positions. There are many ways to express appreciation— through notes 
of commendation from the administrator and the board of education on 
the fine w^ork observed or through mass media such as press, radio, and 

'Uni%er3ity of Chicago, Nfidwesl Administration Center, llf^^at About Improving 
Instruction? Administrators' Notebook, Vol. 5, No. 5. Chicago: the Center, Jarvuary 1957. 
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tdcvisitM\ when such npporlunitics arv available. Delegating to 
teachers itnportaiu instfuctinnal res)XMisibiliUes which tticy c.ui per- 
ft)r!n is a sincere f orm of recognition of ahilily. 

The dedicated desire of the adininistrattu to devote the time necessary 
to becnnie an instructional leader is tfjo fust step. TluTe nuist be snffi- 
cicnt discrimination on his part to realize that a sizable portion of his 
clfnrts should be directed to this goal. The problems of curricutum and 
instruction need not be a blind spot for small school administrators. 
The many facc-todace contracts and tlie comfortable size of the school 
faculty enable the small school administrator to do a far more effective 
job in this area. The larger die systetn, t!ic greater is the need for 
cumbersome n^achinery to realize llicse ends, 'Hiere are tremendous 
oppt)rtunities for an administrator in a small comnuuiity school district 
to become a truly effective instructional leader, 

It doesn't take long to read the ten articles of the "Charter of luluca- 
tiori for Rural Ciitldrefi," It's the type of thing that might help when 
you find yourself on that rnerry-go^rtuind and are going every which 
way. It s well for an adm -ustrator to pause and refresh liis memory as 
to what are tlie aims of education. The purposes of schools and of 
adininistrarion must be Continually reinforced lest they he lost in the 
maze of organization. 

ht Retro tit: 

There is i\v: vl.uigcr that the f.ister we move the more blurreJ become 

purposes. \X'e c^\^ he "too bu^y" to Jo the things wc should, 

h is CAsy tor small scliool administfitor to get c.iu^^ht in the madiincry 

of adtnimstrahon. 

Tlic .urns of c<luca(ioii, liowcve: phrased, are the stars to guide us, They 

help us /lUMsure the uorthwliileness of our activity, 

" I lie C hancf of l:ducation for Rural ( hildren" is worth reading again 

and agaui 

C\>n)iniinity restnirccs are available to enrich learning experiences in 

srhool and so must school resources he available to enrich community 
hvtnt^'. 

hidirectly, most stliool administrators do more to fulfill the role of in^ 

structional leader than they arc given credit for. 
I lie dedicated desire to become an instructional leader is the first step 

toward more direct contributions to this end. 
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Who Is on the Team? 



Q 

i^UPHRiNi i:nl)I,nt Jim was busily working about 
his yard trying to take care of the huge backlog of home chores that 
will accumulate at any superintendent's home. As usual he had just 
a few minutes between th^ late afternoon closing of ins office and an 
important board meeting. 

His small daughter trailed him here and there as he rushed about. 

Suddenly, in a burst of enthusiasm, little Jane cried out, "Daddy, is 
that board you arc carrying the one you are going to meet with tonight?" 

It seemed to Jim that there had always l>een a board of education in 
his life— some helpful, some dirticult. But here was someone who 
didn't know about a lx)ard of education. Hey! Here is a pupil in my 
own school system who doesn't know what a board of education is. 
Here is jny own daughter, the daughter of a school superintendent, and 
even she doesn't know what a board of education is. 

Drawing upon his experience in an attempt to assemble and produce 
a satisfactory definition for his daughter, he was somewhat uneasy. 
Lost momentarily in his reflections, he finally stumbled through a 
definition that seemed to satisfy little Jane. Not, however, before what 
seemed like a hundred cjuestions had raced through his mind. 

Had he ever really talked this whole matter over with his board of 
education? Did they have a clear understanding of their place in the 
sun? Was he sure of wliere their w^ork ended and his began? Did the 
people of the community understand all of this? Did the children in 
the school know of the community service rendered by the fine men and 
women on the board of education ? 

John Wilco.v, Supervrsing Principal, Can^Jor Central School, Cancfor, New York, 
prepared the o^i^^in3l draft of Chapter 4, 
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As SO often happens, ,i SDiall chiU! had asked a (juestion so simple as 
to strike at the very depths uf a problem- For the child a simple answer 
to a simple question seemed suHicient, but Superitncndent Jim was to 
ponder (Ml the /natter all through the vvening's board nieetu^g and finally 
to tell the story of his daughter s question to his lx)ard. 

After a little good-natured banter, the IxTard members agreed that 
Jim and lus daughter l^id put their finger on a vital prc^blcrr.. 

The short discussion at the close of thai ho^rd meeting raised such 
cjuestions as: Where does the superintendent's job begin and end? 
How much of the k:)ard's job is admimstrative and how much of it is 
legislative? Should employees have a voice in policy making? What 
should be the relationship between a board of education and a parent- 
teacher association? How can a board of education be sure that the 
educational program is meeting the needs of the community? 

Trite? Certainly, from ma/iy an adf:ninistrator's poifU of view. The 
school administrator is a trained professional. But what of the board 
of education? Like Jim's board, the board in many instances may 
know little of how they can best function to represent their community, 
to provide leadership for their community, and, at the same time, utilize 
the professional services of a superintendent of schools in getting the 
whole job done. 

You Can't Tell the Team Players Without a Label 

Some groups and forces within a community have a direct influence 
upon administration of the community's school system, Others arc more 
indirect but must be recognized nevertheless. School administration is 
no one man show. There are, of course^ those who are formally identi- 
fied as the school board, the superintendent, the principal, and the 
teachers. Pressure is an uncomplimentary name for the influence of 
people in the community not formally associated with the schooL But 
there are key citizens in every community who help formulate educa- 
tional policies (for better or for worse) even though many are unaware, 
of it. The power structure of the community cannot be ignored by school 
administrators. 

The administration of a community school is a dynamic process — per- 
haps more so in a small community where relationships are more of the 
face-to-face type than in a large community where people tend to escape 
into the crowd and where leaders can feel lonely by the sea of strange 
faces. The closeness of the school to the people can be an advantage in 
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sdioo' adiniaistraUcM in small C(Mnnuinities. U can work to the con- 
trary as well. FuiKluncntally it's a prohlcni of teamwork- i[\ policy 
formuLnion and in policy execution. 

Tfie admiiustrator who Jcveh^ps the team approach can look for lielp 
from the school l>oard, professional staff, the non-professional em- 
ployees in the system, the children in scliool, the parents of those chil- 
dren, the busitiessn\en of the community, and the countless other 
specialists and professionals. Each in turn will have a highly developed 
knowledge of some special area, and each in turn is capable of con- 
tributing from that knowledge to build a better school system. But the 
//;n'.i of comniufiicMion fnust be kvpt apoi for all to contribute. 

What is the character of these individuals and groups, and how can 
we get tliem to work in concert as members of the administrative team? 
First let's at the formally titled and more easily recognized mem- 
bers of t^e administrative team— the school board and the superinten- 
dent. 

In the Beginning There Were School Boards 

Actually this is not cjuite true. In tlie beginning there were people 
^^'ho valued education, T hey selected representative people to serve as 
school lx)ards. School boards, in one form or another, have been a 
part of American public education since its inception. In the beginning 
they were committees appointed from New England town meetings. 
Their job was to organize, build facilities, secure a teacher, and admin- 
ister a school piogram for their little community. Education was then 
strictly a local function, and the school committee was law unto itself. 
But always it was the people of America who gave birth to public educa- 
tion—professional workers in education followed. 

Education was too powerful and important a factor in America's 
development to be left entirety to the whims of localities or to be 
carried on in a helter-skelter fashion. Soon after the United States 
became a nation, tJie states began to pull together some of the 
loose ends, ?nd soon laws and constitutional provisions were established 
to dispel the disorder. Fortunately, a large degree of local control 
of schools persisted, even after the establishment of free public schools 
was made mandatory. Boards of education became a means to keep the 
control of schools close to the people of the community. The value of 
parental interest in the education of the child continues to be recog- 
nized in a nation where education is legally a function and responsibility 
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of the State. 'Ihe state's responsibility has heeti dcccntrah^ed by dele- 
gating authority to local school districts of various types. Jlach is con- 
trolled by a l>oard of education, and hoard nienibers actually serve as 
state otlicials when they serve their lotal district. A school district is a 
political divisi(Mi of the state, created to aid in ttie adtninistratic.-i of 
govcriHueiK. hvery state luis delegated great resptMisibilities to local 
btvirds of education in its desire to keep educatit^i close to people. 

School Boards Have Character 

No two school boards are exactly aliU\ Tfiis is fortunate, for no 
two comnnmities are alike, Some school boards are elected and some are 
appointed. In some parts of the country, school boards are elected at the 
time of the general elections; in other places, they are chosen at special 
elections or special school district meetings. Most elected school boards 
are chosen by non-partisan ballots, and the actual degree to which 
school lx)ards are identified with local politics differs state by state and 
community by conMininity, l:vcn in appointive situations, it would be 
unfair to brand the school bc^ard as a tool of the appointing agent or 
agency. There are many illustrations to the contrary. Fortunately, a 
high level of integrity in matters affecting the education of our children 
has been our tradition. 

The number of members on a school b(\ird is as variable as it is 
controversial. The merits of the five-, seven-, or nine-man b<^ard are dis- 
cussed in every section of the country. Some of the joint districts in 
Pennsylvania have twenty^seveo, thirty-six, and even sixty-four member 
boards. Generally the preference is for a board of a size to act efTec- 
tively as a committee of the whole, but not so small tliat they can be 
cJominated by a single strong personality. 

Examination of the situations in individual commumties will reveal 
many unique arrangements. Often in the small community there is un- 
written agreement as to the make-up of the board. There may be agree- 
ment for geographic representation of the various parts of the district, 
or the agreement may concern the proportion of farm to village repre- 
sentation. The unwritten law^ may decree that there shall be at least 
one farmer on the school board of a newly formed community school 
district. In earlier ye^^rs it wasn't unusual for the school board in many 
small communities t^ be largely determined by a single family. Such 
famity-donunated boards of education have now become a rarity. The 
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enlargement of districts and nic^bility of population have Lugcly elimitv 
ated such practices. 

School boards slu^uld reflect the hopes and aspirations of the com- 
munity fur it5 schools. Sohk" boar<!s achtcve this throu^^h a strong con- 
trol of every detail concerning the educational program. Other bc^ards 
function as a "rubber stamp" for the thinking of the professional ad- 
ministrator. Between these two extremes lies the kind of school board- 
superintendent relati(Miship more likely to result in educational pr*. Qress. 
More and more, boards of education regard themselves as ph^ying i s'o 
roles: (a) fulfilling their respon:>ibilitics spelled out in the state statute^s, 
and (b) forming policy for the local schocd within the legal limitation*;. 

All boards want their local district schools to be good schools. They 
employ formal and informal means to evaluate what goes on in the 
sciiools. Fortunate is the school staff wlicre the school board tries to 
formalize its evaluation. Subjective evaluations based on strictly in- 
formal and unscientific approaches may be both humorous and terroriz- 
ing. 

The school iKard meeting that opens with a member saying, "I under- 
stand that Mrs. Jones' boy has not been " may be off for an 

extended discussion of petty itetns, none of which has any direct bear- 
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iiig Oil the rcjl prohkins of a l^oard of education. Individual board 
metnhcis i\iul hoards do exist who cvAhi.ue their teachers throu^li 
what they hear on the sfreet. I'siially it is the disi^runtled who talk the 
loudest; the stable and thnikini; jHopk' hold their (ounse!. "liack 
yard" evaluation, wlierever practiced, generally leads to dissension \\\ 
tfie corniiiuiiity and a level of staff morale that virtually precludes the 
possibility of a ^^otul edueatiiMial program. Tiie superintendent has 
the duty to keep tfie board fully informed. Objective informntion on 
educational progress gatliered through self study t)r a survey conducted 
by consultants from without the schor>l system are often necessary to 
supply lx)ards of education witfi the perspective they need to evaluate 
complaints or (^tficr rciiiarks gathered through informal channels. 

Since World War 11 a great deal of atteiition has been focused on the 
functions of school N^ards, Perhaps war-time concern with personnel 
management and the dynamics of personnel relationships developed 
interest in this concern. The restriction on democratic procedure that 
existcc! during the emergency and a subsequent reawakening of the 
desire for the practice of democracy at a more idealistic level also may 
have contributed to tlie need for another look at the job of tlie school 
ho a rd. 

School Boards Do Have a Job To Do 

The chief responsibdities of school boards have been identified as the 
following: 

1 . To develop And constanllv improve the educ.Uional program 

2. To provide personnel for stafling the program 

^. To provide And nuint.iin an educationally efficient physical plant 
A To secure adccjuatc fin.nicial resources 

^, To maintain a two- way contact with the adult community and schools 
^ To choose the chief executive and work liarmoniously with him.^ 

These are important responsibilities for they cover every phase of edu- 
cation. Hut they are general statements which fail to specifically declare 
how a housewife, the operator of a grain elevator, or a farmer can ful- 
fill these functions by meeting for a few hours each month. It is impera- 
tive that those who expect personally to execute all aspects of educa- 
tion have the technical information and professional preparation for the 

'American Association of School Administrators, School Board-Superintendtnt Reh- 
iiomhi^s. Thirty -Fourth YcArbooW, Washington, D. C; the Assoclalior, a department of 
the National Fduc:itjon Association, 1956. p. 35. 
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task. It is fortunate tfiat \mny lx)ards of ctiucation in small communities 
are comirig to realize that the whole task of school adrniiiistration 
can't be done by lay pa>ple with fulhtime (Kcupations in areas other 
than education. 

Teamwork calls for each member to cio what lie is best able to Jo. 
Ifeards are in the best position to ktiow the hopes and aspirations of 
people of the community and, therefore^ to determine the broad 
policies necessary to fulfill them, Their chief executive (the superinten- 
dent), if he has been carefully selected, is prepared by virtue of profes- 
sional education and experience to implement the policies of the board. 
The executive officer marshals the human and material resources and 
organises them to achieve the spirit of the board policies. 

To illustrate, the problem of who is to select teaching personnel is one 
that haunts many a school Ixxud member and administrator in the sinall 
conmunity. It is not uncommon to find school boards who cling to the 
desire to interview and employ all teaching personnel, with or without 
the recommendation of their administrator. And yet the superintendent 
is held responsible for the work of all school personnel. Such views 
toward the employment of personnel are common in small communities 
but not in large communities. 

The /eum approach in the selection of professional personnel has 
been more highly developed in the larger communities. The team 
approach takes into consideration the professional status of the teaching 
members of the stafT and gives them voice in nominating candidates 
with whom they would like to work; it gives status and responsibility 
to the administrative staff in screening candidates so nominated and 
gives final responsibility to the board of education to act upon a list of 
carefully screened nominees. The board can set the policies which spell 
out the kind of teachers or other employees they want in the school sys- 
tem. The superintendent with his staff executes the policy. 

Many and different people comprise the tnembership of boards of 
education in America. Kffective action demands that they pull together 
as a team where matters of education are concerned. Differences of 
opinion are not to be squelched but rather examined with educational 
purposes in mind. The American Association of School Administra- 
tors recently enumerated six basic requirements of individuals who 
aspire to school board membership: 

1. Acceptance of the principle of board unity and the subordination of self- 
interest 
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2. HfTcctive viruicrstaiuiiii^ of the executive function nnd the willingness to 
support it when administering Ixvifd policies 

3. ncnioni(r,aing initlarive, inform.il leadership, iind insight in board pKin- 
ning and [xAky making 

■I. I'ffeifivencss in pcrsofiai rLl.Uionslnps 

^. I!(fcctivcIK^s in sU(F and group relationships 

6, Coufageous action for the gi.x>d of the school in spite of pressures and 
influences. 2 

■['he rccruitfneiit of candidates who can meet these six basic require- 
ments often constitutes a sccmin^>ly insurmountable task in the small 
community. Qualified leaders are often reticent aK^ut declaring them- 
selves available for a job that carries so tittle compensation and the 
possibility of so much criticisnv Not infrec^uently those best able to 
serve have to be asked to give of tlieir service. 

This seeming dilemma is sometimes solved when other board mem- 
bers encourage competent community leaders to run for election or to 
seek appointment. In a few small but progressive communities, specific 
machinery has been set up to select high quality nominees. In such in- 
stances, a selection committee that is representative of the community 
considers the requirements of the oflke and sponsors able candidates. 
Such a committee often originates with a non-partisan group such as a 
community council or parent-teacher association and is composed of 
representatives of many community groups and organizations. Often 
the candidates selected are people who have demonstrated their interest 
and ability through service on an advisory committee to the board of 
education. 

Yes, boards of education are very important people on the team. 
The laws make them so. But their communities make them even more 
important. The key to the board's effective operation lies in its rela- 
tionships to the people of the community and to the superintendent of 
schools. Superintendent Jim and his board can spend many profitable 
nieetings just ironing out working relations. 

The Superinfendency — An Evolutionary Pioduct 

Much of what we have said thus far has strongly hinted at the 
concept of teamwork in the development and functioning of a school 
f.ystem. Today's team involves a school superintendent — but it wasn't 
always that way. 

^IbiJ., p. 30-31. 
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liarly in the dcvehipiiufU ot the American pubhc scIum)! system, it 
wns rhe chairinan {>f the school committee who had the responsibihty 
of the day-to-day administrative details. In some small rural districts 
a sini;[e trustee rati tlie schools between annual meetings. 1 he vestigial 
remaiiis of this type of school administration wfiich still persist are most 
likely to be fovmd in small conimunities. 

With the development of cities, the task of administering schools 
became too time consuming to expat an unpaid layman to do the work 
as a part of civic rcs{xinsibility. I he first city superintend^ncies were 
estabiished in Huffalo, New York, and Louisville, Kentucky, in 1837. 
Moii v)f the large cities employed school superintendents before the 
beginning' of the 20th ceiUury/'' 

It was during this same period of time that states were establishing an 
intermediaie level in the organizational structure for administering the 
state system of public schools. In 1829 Delaware enacted legislation 
establishing the county superintendency and by 1879 only four of the 38 
states then in the union had noc created such an ofiice,* A general super- 
visory type of responsibility for the administration of the multitude 
of smafi districts outside of cities was assigned to country superinten- 
dents. Most of the local districts in rural areas and smaller communities 
continued without a professional administrator of their own until 
relatively recently. Many districts are still without administrative service 
except as ptovided by the county school orticc,^ 

One of the difficulties encountered in the administration of the small 
comunity school can be traced to the fact that the concept of the super- 
intendency is a "J^hnny-comedately" in most small communities. It 
is not uncommon, even today, to observe the superintendency function- 
ing incompletely in many small communities because of remnants of a 
concept of school administration as the sole function of trustees or 
boards of education. It is truly a challenge to the small schoo! superin- 
tendent to remain professional and statesmanlike under such conditions. 
Sometimes he is torn between his need for personal security and what 
he knows to be for the best interests of the children in his community. 

'American Association of School Administrators. The American School Supetintendency. 
Thirtieth Yearbook. VC'ashin^ton, D. C: the A%soc\Al'\or\, a depniment of the National 
Education Association, 1952. p. 55. 

SNalionJ) Education Association, Dcp.irtment of Rural Education. The County Super* 
intendent of Schools in the United States. Yearbook 1950. Washington, D. C: the 
Department, 1950. p. 31. 

'See Chapter 2, p. 24. 
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The ntids of thi ihilJnu must jIu\i)s i(>)}U' fust! However, the super- 
iiitenclent of tiie local coin(i\uiiUy can work at inauy [uobleins without 
"^oitit> too t"jr out oti ttie limb" // he nhihiS pyf^hUf/is the issue r.tther 
thdu hinisclj. 

The superi[UciKlent is the professional representative of ^ootl educa- 
tion in every sctiool K .irtl rneetini:. !t rnay be that he feels his superiii- 
tendency too small to offer a ^qood educational proj^ram; it ttien falls to 
him to supply tlic vision necessary to cope with the problems of the 
district in supplying a good program. The sohition may lie in either 
reorganisation or co<;peration, Before he despairs and starts on the 
nomadic treadmill of seeking Utopia, he shi^uld look about him to see 
wliat can be doite with the resources near at hand. 

The Portrait of the Man 

Who is this small school superintendent? What mani^er of man is he? 
How is he compensated? An Iowa stud" portrayed the typical small 
school superintendent in that state in 1936 as a lUan '13 years of age. 
He is likely to be married and to have two children, The chances are that 
he grew up in a small community as a son of a farmer. The small school 
superintendent has earned -17 semester hours of credit in professional 
education courses. Social studies, mathematics, or science are likely to 
be his teaching tietds. fie holds a Master's degree in educational ad- 
ministration. He has attended college or university within the last six 
years, and says that he reads five professional books per year and reads 
five popular professional magazines. He is likely to be a member 
of the State Hdacation Association and the National Iklucation Associa- 
tion, He attends approximately three educational conferences per year. 
He rents his home in the community and participates in at least two 
civic organizations. As bis age indicates, he is a man of maturity and 
has had about fifteen years of public school experience, nine of which 
have been as school superintendent. His average salary is S5,743 with 
no outside income. The lx)ard pays his traveling expense to professional 
meetings and on school business trips, A 10 hour week is an undreamed 
of luxury for he puts in about 63 hours per week,*^ 

'Nfevcrden, Nfervillc L. Functionjt Relationships Beiuren School Adviiniitrative 
Oficuls in Small School Districts of loua Operating at Least a Twehe-Cfade School 
Systtfn. Doctor's thesis, Iowa City: State University of [owa. College of Education, 1956. 
452 p, (Typewritten) 
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This Iowa picture corrcspcuuis closely with the "typical" rural super- 
inteiulent in )9'>l) as dcscrihcJ by '{'he Arncricati Association of School 
Administrator's study, I hc "typical" rural school siiperinteiuleiu was 
o)t!cT. more expericficul, better firc(\irc\! [iiofessioiialty, atu! soinewliat 
better paict that\ his counterpart in hi con^paring the urban 

superi/UencleiU witJi (he rural supefiiitenJent in 19^0, it was found that 
the urban superintendent was two years older, had otie half year more 
of colle^qc preparation, was more likely to liave majored u\ school 
adtniiiistration, and was better paid/ 

A Big Whoel or a Little Cog 

Rci^ardless of the sue of the school system, a superintendent can 
make a statesmanlike contribution to education. One does not have to 
l;o around continually in circles to become a "bit^ wheel," A primary 
function of the superintendent is that of provi()in^ leadership, To do 
so, however, requires that he travel in ever widening circles. 

The superinteiulent at the i/itennediate le^ el is in a position to coordi- 
nate certain human and fuiancial resources of a larqe area to provide 
f<Rihtie5 and services for comfnumty schciols. He faces tlie challenge of 
doing this big job without destroying the identity of the community 
schools within the area. 

The superintendetit of a small school has just as big a job and a 
chance to measure the outcomes of his work in terms of its effects on 
children. If his superintendency embraces an identifiable community of 
a size justifying a twelve-grade scfiool systetn, he must provide the 
leadership necessary to make this kind of educational program avail- 
able for the community. The children of the community are dependent 
upon him to provide that leadership; the people of the community are 
dependent upon him to provide leadership in protecting the integrity 
of their community. Doing this type of job may require a largeness of 
stature that enables the man to work cooperatively with fellow superin- 
tendents, alone if necessary, or through the intermediate unit if an 
effective one exists. Before a superintendent of a small unit gets the 
idea that his job is unimportant or develops a "left sitting" complex, he 
should appraise his job in terms of genuine service to pupils rather than 
numbers of pupils served. 

^American Association of School Administrators, op. as., p, 334-38. 
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One must rcx"(\^{iizc, hi)wcver, that nil sctuxil disuicts arc not ;uk 
<|Uiite nor ctVulonr, 'I'hcre are instances wIrto tlic most stiUcsinanlikc 
actioti that a su[KTtfUiiuknt oniKt take wouUt Ik- acti\e participation in 
the dissolution of his Mi[HriiUenilcnt y j;ul rcori;.un'/ati(^n of the adiniEi- 
istrativc- area to insure .i /nore adajuate pro^qr.ifn. Aerior^s sudi as this 
are not iniiieard of, and the vision and statcsniansfiip of the individual 
is almost always rewarded positively.^ 

One of a Team 

'Ihe past du.ulc has seen a most rcfnarkahlc focus of attention upofi 
almost every aspea of educational adinitustration. Much of this eitort 
had earlier rovits hut received trenicjulous in^petus with the creation 
of the C\)o[H'rativc I'roi^ran^ in I'.ducational Administration. Through 
selected coordinatini; institutions, tlie research facilities of almost every 
college and uriivcrsity which prepares administrators was involved, 
Administrativi' leadership was studied in every area of the couiitry and 
many publications describe the fuidint^s, One of these identified four 
aspects ot the job of the superintendent, as follows: 

L NfjiTU.iKiin^ ttTt.xtive iiUcrfcLitionsliips ith the ^.'on^muiuly. 

.\ Iinpn>vir\L: {.Juealioii.il o]^[>nrlunity 

V Obtaining at^d Jcvclopin/,^ jxTsDiincJ. 

■i. Providtn^ and ni iintairnr\u tLiiuls and faciiitscs,-^ 

Not one of these aspects suggest nuich sedentary or chairborne activity, 
liven in these four broad categories, it is evident that the superintendent 
has to be a *doer ' of things. It is also evident that what he does w^ll 
involve ifitricatc human relationships at a very high level. 

The superintendent thus becomes a member of a large and varied 
team involving parents, non-parents, board of education members, 
members of the administrative staff, the teaching staff, and pupils. 
The superintendent alone is a generalist. T/)e ultitnate goal is a satis* 
factory (ynufniouty-school alKcatioual prograUL This requires that 
al! elements of the tasks of the superintendency be accomplished, ^nd, 
yet, that a balance among them be maintained. 

The C.PIiA study suggested that in fulfilling these responsibilities, 
the superintendent must work through a problem-solving process, the 
elements of which may be described in order as follows: 

■Sec Chapter 5, p. 72. 

'Davies. Daniel R, C^WA Reports to the Ptofe^sion on— A Developing Concept of the 
SuperiiUnJcficy of EJucjtion. New York: Bure u of Publications, Teachers College, 
CoJixmhja University, 1933. p, 415. 
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I, .Scnsii^^t; the prohUin aiul suru'vm.i; ils asj>uts, 

.\ Rfl.Hin^tj prohk-rn to {he j^i^oplc. 

\ M.iktn^ <lccisiotis, 

\. Ijnpk iiunMn^ .uk! rt-vuu mil; 

To follow fhroLiL;h witli (he tcajn tojKOpt, it ts f uiulatiK (iMl to sense 
the fact tliat several |>eople wnrkiii^^ to identify a prohlern are niorc apt 
to see all of its facets rhat\ is jast one nuiividual, Several individuals, 
each representing; the values, concepts and problems of his own !iving, 
are toi;ether more likely to constrnet for the svipenntendcnt a cojiiplete 
relationship of the [Mohlem to tlie people than he coaid construct 
throu^qh his individLial and isolated effort. Again, the decision and the 
suhsetiLient evakiation assume a completeness when representative 
of joitit effort. 

It is nc)t su^^ested here that democratic pr(Hess is a meatus hy which 
the snperintentknt can delci^ate responsihihty for major policy making 
in order that he may have more time on the i^olf course or at liis favorite 
fishing stream. To tlie contrary, this approach to administration through 
teatnwork requires n^irc time, thnut;ht, and effort on the part of the 
su[HTintendent than wouLI unilateral action, 

AJmmistrative process involving participation by the groups affected 
implies an organization <\x structure through wiiich to work. Chandler 
and Petty suggest: ' Unfortunately, there is no universal rule-of-thumb 
or magic formula for cstabhshing and effective organization. There 
are, however, some common elements in the process of establishing and 
maintaining a pattern of operation on tlie local level. These elements 
include: 

1. As a beginning, cstablisli an ciiucational planning committee composed 
of representatives selected by thestatF. 

2. Set up jdclitional committees to meet specific needs (sudi as curriculum 
comniittets, personnel policy committees), 

3. Provide committees authority commensurate with rcsjx^nsibility. 

4. Maintain open channels of communication, 

5. Hstablish advisory groups that irHliitie citizens and students in their mem- 
bership. 

6. Q>ntinuous]y and cooperatively evaluate the organization."^^ 
"V^/V,, p. \ 

^'Chandler, B. S , and Petty, Paul V. Penonp/ei Maniigetne*}t in School Administration, 
New Vork: Worta Book Co., 1935. F>. 61. 
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To bridi^ theory to t^rips with reahty, Ut us conside r the case history of 
a a)ininunity in turinoi! 'I his is a real ccnninunity the facts related 
liere are the tacts i)f the situaU\M\. Only the name of the tonitnunity 
remains anonymous, 

"Little River" had been a cjuiet Utrlc community for over a century. 
Its school reflected tradition in U)th itsofleruigs and its operation, The 
community saw superintendents come and go in rapid succession. 

Two factors upset the balance of this community. At the time of the 
upset it would probably ha\e been dilTicult for any of those involved 
in the situation to have been objective enough identify them. 

The /irst impact upon the C(5mplaccncy in the community came with 
pressure for reorganization of the area served by the school and the 
program of the school, The pet^ple of the village and the surrounding 
area were caught up in violent argument over a plan involving the 
creation of a (consolidated) district, building of additional school 
facilities, closing of a number of one-room schools, and additions to the 
school program. 

The plan was made by a small group representing U^ud of educa- 
tion, administration, and state department of education officials. In 
short, the plan was made at the top and handed down. The plan was 
"s<ild" to enough voters to be carried in a referendum. 

hnemies were made, and they remained enemies long enough to 
make sure the superintendent lost his job. Further community discord 
was created between those who thought he should have been fired and 
those who favored him. 

The second impact came upon the community during the tenure of 
the succeeding superintendent. The suburban movement began and the 
community of "Little River" began to count many new faces among its 
pof/ulation. These new^ people were demanding a voice in community 
affairs. Jt was natural that the "natives" of the community should 
express some reluctance to give up power to the "newcomers." 

Unfortunately, Superintendent No. 2 identified himself with the new- 
comers and became the focus of the struggle for power. Amidst great 
furor he also found himself without a job. In the process, old animosi- 
ties were aroused and new ones were created. 

Superintendent No. 3 found himself facing a community in turmoiL 
Neighbors were not on speaking terms. There seemed little chance 
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of cooperation between the "ins*' and the "outs," There was, however, 
a rather immcJiatc and pressing problem. Additional school building 
facilities were g^^ing to be needed and soon, 

Superintendent No. 5 talked the matter through witii his lx)arii of 
education. He led them to see thiU. if there was to be improvement in 
the situation, people must be helped to work together. 

Among the mnny technit|ues employed was working witli a C(ti^ens 
committee to make a comprehensive survey of the total educational 
program. 'The committee was selected deliberately to represent dis- 
senting groups, but also carefully to select only individunls known to be 
capable of objective thinking. 

Other committees were subsequently appointed to perform other 
specific tasks. Soon, over one hundred of the community's leaders were 
involved in ( ^.innittee consideration of various phases of the school 
program. Their recommendations were made to the board of educa- 
tion and given most careful deliberatiofi. In two years, a recommenda- 
tion came from the people to the effect that something must be done 
ab<^ut more school faciitties, The board of education appointed a 
committee to help plan facilities, The parent club stepped forward 
with a committee to publicize the need. 

The community voted a bond issue for the school — not unanimously, 
but it was by a substatitial margin. This new school in the minds of ail 
was to be "their" school. Needless to say, ail the old animosities wxre 
not forgotten, but people learned to work together in seeking a common 
goal. They learned to compromise differences, and you can bet that 
some of them learned that the other fellow wasn't so bod after all 

This exper'-nce by no means is the exclusive experience of "Litttle 
River." It is an experience that has been repeated to some extent 
time and again all over our country. It points out that citizens can be 
made part of the admini^^trative team; without them little can be 
accomplished. 

Who Is the Principal? 

When one tries to analyze the job of the building principal, he finds 
himself faced with a multitude of varying situations. There are situa- 
tions where the principal is part-time administrator and supervisor, 
part-time administrator and teacher, or full-time administrator — of an 
elementary school or of the high school. In other situations he is 
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responsible for .Ktininistration and supervision of the twelve-gratlc 
prognim. He may in some situations he id a position analogous to that 
of a local supcnntenderU, witli direct res[M>nsihility to a local Ixxtrtl of 
education. 

In rural areas, it is cominoi\ to fuul the principal filling one of two 
roles: either that of a part-time administrator and supervisor, or that 
of the chief scl)ool olTicer of the community. 

Numerous surveys have io a large extent defined the responsibilities 
of tlie rural school and small school principal. In general, tliese surveys 
reveal that in most sciicols having fewer tiiaii ^00 pupils, the principal- 
ship is a part-time job. In the5e situatioiis, tiic superintendent usually 
fills the role of both tlie chief sciiool exorutive and the principal. Prin- 
cipals frequently teach up to five classes a day in schools with less than 
100 pupils. 

I'he "typical" high school principal in the snndl !owa communities 
in 1956 administered a secondary school with 112 students. Classroom 
teaching occupied a large part of his day. He spent less than 15 percent 
of his titne at supervisory duties. If the principal of the small school is 
fortunate, he has some part-tin^e secretarial service.'^ 

IHementary principals in most small communities where districts have 
not been reorganized are diflicult to locate, llie chances are that where 
a person has the title of elementary principal he is a teacher first and 
then a principal. Most elementary school principals in small conv 
munities perform only tho^e administrative and supervisory functions 
that can be performed outside of regular class hours. 

In many small high school situations the princip»il is somewhat of a 
"fifth wheel." The superintendent is actually head of the high school 
and there may be no need for two trained officials for handling of the 
administrative and supervisory functions. In some such situations, the 
^^ri.icipal is charged with coaching re^^ponsibilities, and the tenure of 
his position may welt depend upon iiis ability to produce winning teams. 

rk)ards of education should re'^ognize the need to study the super- 
visory and administrative duties in their school system and anange time 
for a trained person to handle them. In most small school situations, 
the efforts of a superintendent can often be better supplemented by the 
assistance of a guidance specialist, an instructional supervisor, or clerical 
personnel than by additional administrative personnel. 

"Meverden, Merville L , op. cit. 
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Iti rnaay small cuimnuiiitics and rural areas whore the sclux^l districts 
have kvn reori^anized into a suh.sMntial eoninuinity school disfricr, the 
full attention of the s^ipericHendent is usually deniandeil by such func- 
tions as courdinati^MJ, transportation. jMor/ain huilduii;, recruitment and 
seteetiofi of personfiel, central piuthasin^, .nul the developnunt of co- 
operative or shared services to stren^thei^ the local units. Under such 
circumstances, it is (M)ssihle for the principal to attain honest profes- 
sional status in the sufHTvision of personnel, the develof^nient of inserv- 
ice training pn^i^rams, administration of salary and promotion policies 
at the local level, and general integration of his program with that 
of the superintendency. The principai becomes responsible for clearly 
delegated activity; for inaiiUeiiance of |^hys;cal facilities; for the activi- 
ties of his stall. W'Ik'ii conditions such as these arc the case, the prin- 
cipal is an active nu'inber of the team (lood lunnan relations depend 
upon clearly dehned futKtioi^s. The principal can be a key figure in 
keeping pers(MU\el optimistic, alert, and interested in the accomplish- 
ment of the objectives of the school system, 

One of the admitiistrative prohlecns somewhat unique to small school 
systems, therefore, is tlie variability ami uncertainty which often sur- 
rt>unds the pi>sition or functions of the priiKipal, hi all too many cases 
"principal" is an honorary title given to a person who might perform 
such clerical chores as collecting lunch money or selling tickets, What 
research ai; < opinion there is available casts considerable doubt as to 
whether an administrative principal can be justified in most sn^all conv 
munity sch^ ols if the superintendent can be sufficiently free from teach- 
ing and ro, rme duties to permit him ample time for the necessary ad- 
ministrative tasks. 

Power Play by the Principal 

Assuftiing that the Ix^ard of education understands its folc as a 
legislative antl judicial agency and that the superintendency is efficient 
in size .md organization, what things can the principalship do to back 
up the play? One of the most recent analyses describes the general 
duties or C(uuent of the secondary school principalship in four general 
categories: 

1 . Improving {he etiucUional pfogr>un. 

2. Selecting and dcxcloping [^crsonrtcl, 
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'I. MaihiL^Ji^i: [Ik school ' ^ 
AIthoui;h tlic a\\)\c ilutics arc rt^-fxirtul in rciMrd (o tlic sccr)iular/ sclm(il 
pruKipaUlup. c'jch is iii\Joul^tcJly CH|ually .if^plicMMc to tlu" cicmoiitary 
l^rincipalsliip as well, 

U must be kept m rninJ that the principal is .i memher of the team. 
The w.iy in which the specific duties of any [uiticipalship will be ac- 
jotnplishevi will vary frnin day to day and from situation to situation. 
In sonie instances, action \vil! involve decision; in some, delegation; in 
others, reconinicndatioM. Over-all, it is the principal's responsibility to 
encoura^L:e staff, nircnts. students, atul others to work cooperatively 
toward the best school program conceivable in the hxal situation. 
Tlie role of the priticipal is to provide: 

A clirihUe ui cfficicnc)', coojx^fation, service, :\nd stimulation wiifiln which 
the school pro^i^ram, .is it exists, can operate most etTcctively. 
Leadership and coordin-ition in periodic and continiiint^ evaluations of the 
effect I veness of the total school program in meeting tlie needs of the students. 
Leadership and coor ''nation in contirnious revisions of the total school pro- 
gram to meet the necvh of the students.'* 

Principal IViW had ncen discussing curriculum problems with the 
superintendent and fellow principals from throughout the district. 
The group had not come up with any formal conclusions or any course 
of action to be followed, but they had expressed a feeling that things 
conld be better and that there was need for change. 

Bill became more aware of his own situation as a result of those 
conversations, and, over a period of sc\eral months, took an inventory 
of what was happening in his own high school, 

U appeared obvious to !nm that there were many curricular prob- 
lems of which he had newly become aware. It w^as also equally obvious 
that the teachers seemed not to be aware of them, or chose to ignore 
them. 

How was Hill to bridge tlie gap between what existed and what might 
be,^ In his search for an approach to the sitm^tion, he discovered that 
tlie school's rate of drop-out betwceti the seventh and twelfth grades 
WMS 60 percent. He knew that this situation was a cause of some con- 
cern to both parents and teaclicrs. Peihaps this was the starting point 
needed to deveh^p an awareness among the faculty and in the com- 

^Tooptutive Development nf Public Schci^l Administration, Your School arid Staffing — 
Second jr\ PriKci^,iUhip. Alh.mv: New York State Teachers AsscKiation, 1955. p. 8. 
"7^/7.. p, 9, 
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tnunity tlijt Su/inyside lli^^l) Schnu fjati some unresolved currieular 
problems. 

Hill started out by iskini; a teacher ^i;roup to detennuie the drop-oat 
rate for themselves. ITsdJi; past attefuiaiuc* records, the teaeher eonv 
niittee tracked down each pupil \v^r> ^os a seventh i;rader in 1918. 
They sorted out those who had transferred to other schools from those 
\\'\\o had actually dropped out. and they fmnlly came up with a list of 
tfiose who had not finished hi^^h school. 

Miss Henry, who worked with the teacher conimittee, became especi- 
ally interesred in those who had left .scfiool. She asked Principal Hill if 
he would approve of her studying the reasons for their dropping out as 
a part o( her proi;rani for ati advanced degree at the neigliboring utii- 
versity and if she could have access to all of the records, reports, and 
data that she might need. He gave his consent readily and offered 
his assistance in any way possible. 

I'he teacher comnuttee reported their findmgs to the PTA, ajid a 
committee of mothers was appointed to talk with families where a child 
had recently left school. 




Is fhe limited school proqrdrr) really worfh their staying? 
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Whcti Miss Ik'iuy .m<l the iiiothcrs had cojnj^lctccl their iiivcsti^tja' 
tio(^s, they in.idc detailed reports to the TA aiul other tsroups. Parents 
ajid teachers discussed the reptnts in a lei\^thy mecluii;. It was decided 
tliat a joint cnininittee nf [\ireius and teaJicrs should i^et inforiiiatiou 
about the drop DLit suiiation in oilier schi^ols, Principal Bill helped 
tlie Ciin\inittee hnd o\it about some schools that had hii;her holding 
pONser. 

It developed tliat there were cle.ir differefues in educational purposes 
between Sunnyside's pri^i^rani and that of many (^f the other schools. 
There was a heated debate ai one Fi'A meeting; over wliethe" a school 
should teach inore than the 5 R's. During; the course of several meet- 
ini^s, reports were i^ivcn by people from other schools and from the 
neit^hhorini^ iniivcrsity, 

Princi(\d Hill wisely [dayed the role of hciping the teachers and 
parents get information and resource pco|de. He patiently waited for 
the framework of a school philosophy to grow from the group. At 
times his patience grew r.Uher tliin because the deliberations extended 
over months and then over a year. Yet, the awareness of problems that 
was growing in facidty and community was source of sufficient satis- 
faction to prevent his attempting to ilictate any specific actioti by the 
faculty. 

As time passed, there was an increase in the number of Sunnyside 
teachers attending summer schools at nearby colleges and universities, 
ami the participation by Sunnyside teachers in professional meetings 
and conferences increased. 

Under Principal Bill's leadership, teachers and parents directa) their 
efforts toward spelling out a philoso]^liy for their school and finally 
toward changes in courses and course content in order to implement 
the philosophy. The new Sunnyside program gradually developed into 
one far different from what the community had previously known, 

Anderson and Davies indicate that administrators seeking ways to 
build responsible leadership within their staffs can profit most from an 
attempt to develop certain capacities in themselves and in staff members 
to the maximun^ possible degree. These capacities are identified as 
follows: 

1. I'Linctionai leaders know how to work cooperatively witli others. 

2. They know how to kcc(^ tijc j^roup's ciTort pointed toward a mutually 
accepted goal. 

5. They appear to have a lugldy developed sense of integrity. 
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\. They have itkMs [undum.il k\ukrs jrc not lonsvrwune ".sujfrcd shtrts." 
V They know how to hMtii and lo iiUvrprtt titc vushj.s .int! the needs of the 
,L;foup they scr\c. 

(y 'i hey >yniboIizc the ^i^roujVs .upirahofss a> (o to/Khuf. dress, ^c.lf^^^^ anci 
qcncrAl heiLVVior.'* 

Reserve Forces 

Tlic teaching st.ilt", custoch.il stiiH, hu5 drivers, and pare/Us in any 
ct)innuHiity represent a tremendous reserve (if eneri^y th.it is often left 
on the bench in a coinniunity. Too often wfien the superintendent or 
prineip.il steal the bal! and run with it. there is hkely to he some 
tenderccy for tlie reserves to move over tu (^lay on (he other team. In 
the foret^oin^ illustration, Principal [iilt used his reserves knowing full 
well that, when it came to winnini; the game, tfjey would be the ones 
wfio had to transfer the phiys into action. 

T'he urges for freedom uf expression, independence o{ action, and 
freedom fn>m <iutocracy that were expressed so vividly in the founding 
of our country are not now latent or dv)rmant. T'hey are fundamental 
human drives. As such tliey must be recognized by the school adminis- 
trator in his dealings with all of the people concerned with a school 
system. 

The faculty that is left out of policy planiung is nc\cr w holly sure of 
the job that is to be done, Such a faculty never c]uite gives its full 
support to the program. Such a faculty more often than not exudes an 
air of negativism that penetrates tt) the far corners of the student body 
and the community. 

The community that is not involved in problem solving may develop 
a community character that ranges from apatliy to opposition. Faculty 
members als(j n^ay feel like outsiders. And what about the children? 
Or is it assumed that their feelings can be overcome by some "motiva- 
tional" hocus-pocus? 

People work best when there is a challenge to be creative. They w^ork 
best when they liave true status and clearly defined responsibilities. 
John Q. Taxpayer supports his school system when it is clear to him 
what tlie system is trying to do. F{e supports the teacher when he knows 
just how she is trying her best to help his child. 

Mr. Public likes to be asked to help determine the policies of the 
school system. When asked, he will go to great lengths to give of his 

**Andersi>n, Vivienne, and Divics, Daniel R. Patterns of Educational Leadership. 
EngIcs^'Ood Cliffs. N. J.: Prcntke-Hall, 1956. p. 2t. 
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iww ;wui cl!nrt lo cnijst i ucris o, When iiMioral, he may work 
vcheinetUty tn hriii^ about ch.m^^c rii'ht ur nstdh^^. 

Progress Comes from Teamplay 

luuh School system is uni<.|LK' m it; fimctivmiiig; yet in e.uii tlierc arc 
coninKMi elcmiiits. The Ci)iKept of loc.il dcteniiination withiti the 
framcwi)rk of state statute has led to tlje formatu^n of boards of cdvica- 
tion or boards of trustees at the local level, Such boards have evolved to 
where many of the actual iniplenientmg re^pon.sibihties have been 
detc'i^ated to a superintendent or a priiRipal, depending on the size of 
the community nr the amount of ^qrowth that has taken place. The 
principal or suf^crmtendcnt in turn interprets the policies of the board 
of education to tlie staff of tcacliers, custodians, bus drivers, cafe- 
teria workers, c lerks, and others. 

livolution of tlioui>ht and practice in personnel administration has 
tetided towar<) discountin^t; tlie strict line-and-staff type of organization 
as less effectise atul less cfliciciU than a dynamic organization that 
phices emphasis on interaction and individual creativity. 

The more Huid, teamwork approach to public school adiniriistration 
is in keepijig with the basic principles of democracy under which wo live. 
Yet it is essential that clear delegation of primary responsibility be 
made and that, through systematic evaluatit)n, these responsibilities be 
carried through to completion. 

On the other hand, it is essential that, for progress to be made, all 
levels of responsibility be represented in pohcy formation. Such demo- 
cratic participation in policy formation insures an avenue for expression 
of creative thouglu for each individual and, at the same time, insures a 
higher degree of understanditig of over-all goals by each individual in 
a school- -board of education, administration, teachers, pupils and 
parents. 

'lb function properly in this iluid situatioji, the professional adminis- 
trator must be skilled in the process of leading, schooled in an under- 
standing of community organization and in an understanding of the 
psychodynamics of human behavior, and, above all, competent in the art 
of comtnunication. 

When a teamwork approach is assumed in school administration, the 
goal should be a maximum development of human resources, not just 
pupil resources, but all resources— including those of the community 
and the total school staff. 
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In Rety^^sfftif; 

the Ix'giiuiit^u. boArtfs of c\iuuitu)n uvro the sole school administn- 

tors. 

HvxirJs o\ c*liKJtu>!^ keep tlu; stliOi)Is lIosc to people. is true In a 

natimi where CiluQtion Is \cg.\Uy rc^jfJcJ as a funciiori of the state. 

of the field of CiliKation, Neither time wot professional education (]uallfy 

board members to execute the details of sciicxM oj^eration. 

The vestigial remains uf adiiunistration by U\uils of education alone are 

most likely to be found in small communities, 

...... Most membcfs of boards of education ha\e full-time ocaipations outside 

li^Kli tnember of tlie administrative team should perform those functions 

best suited to his talents and position, 

power structure of the community cannot be i^norCil by schoo) 

administrators, 

The typical small school superintendent is a mature man with family 

respiHisibihties He is a professional qualified by experience and educa- 
tion as an administrator. 

One is more likely to fmd a secondary school principal t^han an ele- 
mentary sdiool principal in small communities, 

In many smjil community scliools it mi^ht be bdtcr to have a specialist in 

guidance or instruction rather than a scrond administrator. 

The teaching statf, custodial staff, bus drivers, and parents in a com- 
munity represent a trci^icn<ious reserve force for the administrattve team. 

C'lear delegation c-f primary responsibility, free and opeii channels of 

commuiucation, and the tapping of all human rest urces are essential for 
efficient teamwork in school administration, 
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Trouble Spots in Small School 
Administration 

T 

J^nv small school administrator often looks at his 
city CDUsit^s with cm y atui with the hope that someday he may make the 
grade to a lari;c scli(X)l system. Perhaps this kind of thinking is the 
riumhcr unc trouble spot in small school administration. Success in 
administration is far too often judged by how fast a man can get from 
a small cominLuiity to a larger (>r;e. Professors of educational admin- 
istration, professional education associations, as well as school admin- 
istrators have been guilty of confusing si/e with success. This is a prob- 
lem of attitude which is in need of correction before one is capable of 
tackling other trouble spots. 

'r})e importance of administrative leadership in small communities 
cannot be overemphasized. Many of the problems of education in rural 
areas are unit]uc. This means that the task of rural school administra- 
tor also is ifi some respects unique. A sense of mission and dedica- 
tion to the cause of education for rural youth must be the very minimum 
of his attributes. 

Identifying the Problems 

One way to look at the proportions of a job is to ascertain the basic 
problem with which it deals, The small school adjninistrator is faced 
with some perplexing situations. For purposes of discussion, it is 
necessary to isolate certain of ttiese problems and tasks of the small 
school administrator to better identify some of the trouble spots. It 
is not implied that difficulties are found only in the administration of 
schools in small comnujnities. There are some problems which can 

VC'illjrd R, I.anc. Associate Professor of Fc^ucation, College of Education* University 
of Minnesota, M3nneaf>o!is, prepared the original draft of Chapter 5. 
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be fouiul in large as well as small comiminitics. The focus of this 
yearbook, however, is limited to a-Jministration in small communities. 
hy hiphlightin^i^ some of the trouble spots, it is hoped that son\c light 
may be shed on likely solutions. 

Prior to the actual writing of this yearlx)ok, a survey was conducted to 
ascertain the nia]i)r problems experienced in the administration of 
twelve-year school systems in small communities. Over 130 small 
sclu)ol administrators in twenty states were contacted, 1'hc results of 
this study revealed several areas o( considerable ouiccrn in the adn\iti- 
istration of small school systems. To be sure, there were other prob- 
lems. Ikit tliosc which appeared most ftequently in the administration 
of twelve-grade scfu^d systems in small communities can be classified 
imder the following four areas: 

1. hijJuju.Ui' ^'hirnt Oy^jnizjlio):. This pcduips is \\\sk to .dl problems 
confronting small school adniiuistr.Uors, Ccrt.iinly the problem of fm- 
ancing portions of cdaeitfon.U programs through IocaI resources is inti- 
mately tied ii|^ with iiistfict oru.ini/.ition, Many of ilic other identifiable 
(problems in sm,\ll school .uhninistration can also be linkeil with district 
organ i/at ion. 

2. Proi Uiny^ Comprehens 'n e luludUiofud OpportUfi/fus. The limited cnrolb 
mcnts (particularly at the secotulary level), the limited number of pro- 
fessional staff people, and the limited funds make it tlj|])cu]t to provide 
for the varying and di\erse interests of chihiren attending small schools. 

3. Pfoiurinii ttnJ RcLunhi^^ lli^h Qualit) Te.uhiuiy Persnnuei The shortage 
of (qualified professional people is felt niore keetily in small communities 
than In larger ones. Teaching load, living conditions, and other com- 
munity factors intensify the problem, 

4. AiirnmistyMiie ReL^fionships. The relationslsips between the board of 
education and the school superintendent and between the school su}^er• 
intenilent and baiiding principals present unusual problems in small com- 
munities. The facc-to-face relationships which characterize most of the 
activities of small comtnunities can he either an asset or a Habilit)' in 
administration. 

Let's take a closer look at each. Keep in mind that these are only 
the tfhijor dilTiculties. 

Many Troubles Arise fronr^ District Inadequacy 

Neutrality is. unusual when school district organization is under 
review. There are the Friends of the Little Red Schoolhouse, the 
Friends of the Small School, the Friends of the Friends w^ho had a 
Friend, and the friends of those who advocate larger school districts. 
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Basically, one of tlic' major needs in ediKMtioaal adminisUatinn in rural 
areas is a friend of tlie children one who is willinjt^ to judge die ade- 
quacy or the inadei]uacy of schnol district (Hganization on the basis 
of (he (]uality of educational program provided, It is not a c|ucstion of 
bii;ness versus sinallness. but rather !io\v to provide the kiiul of educa- 
tional o[)portunity which will make children and youth more capable of 
tacklini^ the problems of living in an atomic and technological age. 
There is nothing innately good alxnit a small school system, nor is there 
anything innately good ab(nit a large size system. Systems in thcnv 
selves are but means. The important thing is the end result from a 
particular kind of organizational pattern in education. 

There have been significant changes in transportation and communi- 
catiori which h.ive led io changes in social groupings such as the neigh- 
borhood and t[)e community. These new and natural developments in 
community organization have made jx^ssible the enlargement of units 
of school admimstration in many areas into more efficient units without 
necessarily divorcing the schools from comnumity life. It is unrealistic 
to expect school district organization to remain static in the face 
of dynamic changes in neighborhood and community organizations in 
rural areas. The excessively high cost per pupil in many small school 
systems is not only wasteful, but unnecessary. The powerful forces 
which have resulted in such significant changes in our ways of living 
have been in operation for well over a century. These forces provide 
the powerful incentive to school district reorganization. But, at the 
same time, this doesn't make the task of the small school administrator 
any easier. 

The old Model T performed wt!1 in its day. Few today, however, 
would take pride in it as an ciTicient or convenient family conveyance, 
lluough advertising, the technical developments and aesthetic appeal 
of new automobiles have caught our imagination — and sometimes our 
pocketbooks as well. We arc eager to take advantage of the wonderful 
new^ developments in automobiles. True, the glittering and convenient 
gadgets increase the cost, but we feel it's worth it because we're getting 
so much more. No one would think of paying the same price for a 
Model T as he would for a I960 high powered de luxe upholstered, 
automatic and aesthetically pleasing car, 

Getting people to compare what they are buying with what they 
might buy or might need in educational programs is far more difficult 
than shopping for a new car. An early 1900 mode! educational pro- 
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gram on the Modct T design costs a great deal today. As a matter of 
fact, it often costs more than more extensive educational programs in 
larger school systems. 

The nub of the argument can be found in a report of the National 
Commission on School District Reorganization. "The real starting 
point in any program of school district reorganization is the decision 
of the people as to the kind of educational program they need and want. 
The American people expect a great deal from their schools. They 
expect them to assist in preserving the integrity of the individual, in 
nouris!iing the underlying values of democracy, and in securing and 
maintaining world peace. The schools should combat cultural conflict, 
race hatred, ignorance, poverty, and crime. They should aid in increas- 
ing the income of individuals and faniilies, in improving methods of 
production and marketing economic goods, and making wise use of 
material resources. They liave major responsibilities in improving the 
general health of the people, in decreasing the accident rate, and in 
raising the standard of living. They are taken to task for the rising 
of divorce rate, increasing juvenile delinquency, and the misspelled 
words and faulty punctuation of the secretary in the businessman's 
office. The American people regard schooling as a remedy for practic- 
ally all ills and as a means of resolving most of the difficult problems."' 

*Dau$on, Howard A. ; Reeves, Floyd ^X^ ; arvj others. Your School D/fir/c/. Report of 
the National Commission on School District Reorganization, Washin/:;ton, D. C: De- 
partment of Rural EducaM'on, N.itional education Association, 1948, p. 21. 
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This is a large cxpeaatiun wliich cati be facilitatcii best through 
cllicient district or^^aiu/atiufL Tlie adaptation aiul rcorgani/.ation of 
local scli(U)I district structure are never eiuu[i!etcly and pernianciitly 
settled. As the K)uitdaries of fhe neii:hb(Jihoi)d and the coninuuiity 
chank;e, so too nuist the lx)undanes o( the attendance :»rea change. An 
educational program geared to a [Motieer comfiiunity is unsatisfactory 
at the present time, 

vSonie say that every conuiumity has the kind of educational system it 
wae.cs, Certainly if the school is one of the best, it is so because the 
cornmuuity waiUcd it that way and is willing to pay the price. But the 
converse may not aKsays be true, Not only is it necessary tt) help people 
in rural areas sec the need for a better kind of educational program but 
also to see the relationship between improved e<!ucational programs and 
school district organi/ativ)n, 'I'hc original pattern of school districts 
was not dcsigiR\i to provide for the broad ajid djlTerenti;Ued needs of 
all chihiren, Many a child back in the "good old days ' left school be- 
cause lie lacked tfjc interest or [he inclination to study what the school 
required. The innate ability to succeed in school was often present, 
but he faltered because of some deficiency in rcadiiig or writing which 
couKi have been remedied in more extensive school programs. Much 
went unreci\^ni/ed in the "good old days" and often promising pupils 
were lost as drop-outs as a result. It is unrealistic for administrators to 
hopefully wait for those students who liavc a limited interest in a 
limited educational program to dr(:>p out. Drop-outs are not educated 
students. Furthermore, our compulsory education Laws demand that 
school children continue in school whether they desire to drop out or 
not. Compulsory education laws have added their bit to promote the 
need for a broader atid more difTerentiatcd school currici.ium. Where 
antitjuated local district organization exists, it must be changed in 
keejiing with the concept of an adequate and appropriate education for 
all American children and youth. This is more than an ideal. It is a 
necessity. 

The Characteristics of Districts 

The characteristics of satisfactorily organized local .school districts 
should be common knowledge io all small school administrators. 
Adn^ittedly, standards must be adapted to account for topography, 
climatic conditions, roads and transportation facilities, and population 
distribution in local areas. The evidence available to the National Corn- 
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rnissiod on ^School Distria Rcori^atiiziUioii led to tlic conclusion that 
tho educational interests oF the duUlren Nvould be best served if: 

1. I he eiinilliiKtU 10 kuula,t:,uitn ,iful >:r.idcs one thro(i,i:]i six is not fewer 
ihifi r^ pupils uifh M SL\c(i iuW finit u, tellers cfn[^!oyc\l, A more 
<kMnbie rninanuni wmuUI he MH) or more piipii> with i^vclve or marc 
teachers. 

2. 'Ilic enroiidknt in lunjor .ind seni^sr hf^h sdjoo) pr.hlcs is not fewer 
Ihjn MH) pupils or pupils m each grade group with .i tnininuim of 
twei\e full-tifr.e teacluTs, 

V I Ik- efirolIiiK-dt ia sJujols vviiuh h.ue to he org.uii/ed to provide cdiiu- 
tional op|x>rtuiutics for pu^on^ who Ilivc coinpleled grade twelve is not 
tcucr di.Jfi J(K> juipils With ten t'ull time te.uiu rs,- 

It's t>ne thin^ to recogiii/e the ticed for the reor^qaniz.Uion of school 
th'stricts inti^ elfective locid units but still another t(^ kno\s^ what to do 
about It. l-aetors which could stimuhitc the improvement of district 
structure are beyond the control of the single individual, Among the 
factors wliich have a positive inllucnce on school district reorganization 
but which require state-\^ide action are: the distribution of state funds 
for schools on ar^ ec|u;dization basis; special grants or other hnancial 
incentives from the state to school districts that reorgani;!c; state support 
of pupil transportation; state aid for building programs in newly 
reofg.uifzed scliool districts; a procedure which provides for the count- 
ing of Votes for the approval or rejection of proposals for reorganisa- 
tion for the whole area rather than on the basis of individual districts 
involved; designation by the state government of special committees to 
study school organiifation in the counties (or more desirably in a com- 
bination of counties) and submit plans for reorganization witliin a speci- 
fied tin)e limit; and state departments of education furnishing profes- 
sional and technical assistance to local boards of education and com- 
muntties engaged in phmning reorganization.'* Individuals can help 
to promote the above n^ntioned but the state legislature and state 
education departments must assume a major responsibility for causing 
these factors to be put into motion. 

Local school administrators can provide the leadership necessary to 
promote school district reorganization at the "grass roots" level. Help- 
ing pcx)ple realize the need for better educational programs than are 
presently available has already been mentioned. In addition, it is 

•/W., p. 81. 
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laxt'SMfv for soinconc to luutisatc dih\ or^i^uii/c the study o{ the* ctiuca- 
tional needs and rcsuurees a\ailaMe as well us the uiulerlyni^i: patterns 
v( Si)c'ial and economic lite v\irhni ttie 0)ii\inunities. !,ay conHuittees 
can help [uufuotc- a better niuk-isi.uuhn^L; nf the results o( studies whicli 
are UMially dniH- by trained [Hnfessioiial edueators. Tiiis ap[>ro.K"h 
has heeji used v\ith suteess in most srates where cofisiderable pro^^ress 
has lu-en made in the reor^ani/atinn i>( sJuinl districts, hut Irn'J aJniin- 
isn\U/u UjJirshit> must h, py^ i^'V ffi^^t . utiliz^tio}} of this 

Tlic small sehoul aihiumstrator who provides the leadership to pro- 
mote neeessarv Stduiol district reorL^ani/Jtion must be a person of con- 
siderable profess!(5iial stature, I.^nibtless, in the past, reiHganization 
has beei^ deterrul in' some snudl school admiiiistrators. Such negative 
condLict or passive resistance is the hei^^ht of folly, No one man cui 
prevent school distna reor^i;.im/atiun ; the "best" he can cK? is i'liiht a 
delayniL; avtion, 'Ihc handful of small sclun^l ndministrators who 
have U(jrketl .ictivelv iu prevent necessary thstnct reori^aiii^^atton which 
has been based on careful studv .js well .is documented by clear-cut evi- 
dence IS L'uilty of a hreacii of prt)fcssii}nal ethics, lb impede rcv")rgan- 
i/ation tor the sole purpose of [perpetuating one's position as chief ad- 
ministratiNe oihcer of an unsatisfactorily organized school district is to 
be giiihy oF coiidua unb.ct>mmg a protessi{)nal person. One is not 
toyal"" to the local district which employs him if his actions inhibit 
the development of better educational opportunities for the children of 
that district. 

On the other hand, our nation owes a debt of gratitude to the many 
small school administrators who have virtually worked themselves 
out of a given admirustrative (position to promote betcer cckication for 
rural youth and children. 'I here liave been many small school adminis- 
trators fa^ ed with pri^noting a desirable plan to strengthen local district 
organizatKMi in a [^articular rural area which, would mean the ehmina- 
rion of his own administrative post. The dedicated school administrators 
in small communities have not hesitated to make the pers^^nal sacrifice 
necessary in resolving ttie dilemma. There is ample evidence to indicate, 
Jiowever. that pcx^ple of higli proyfessicmal stature who have placed the 
improvement of education ahead of perpetuation of an unnecessary 
administrative post have had little dilTiculty in finding new^ positions 
of responsibility. 
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Quesf of the Comprehonsivo Educalional Programs 

Ihc survey of 150 scluu)! adinifiistr.itdrs of twclvc-gracle systems 
located ill small commimitics hrou^'ht (uU that the rcstrutccl turrkuluni 
in tiic small schuols was a pro[>lcin o( ^i;rcjt coiKcrfL There is :^mple 
researeli evidence to justify the concern indicated in tlic survey. Pre- 
lOSO studies of the curriciiluni in small secondary schools u\ various 
states of tlie nation pointed {)ut tliat the olferinps in must small second- 
ary schools were [>rijnarily concerned \\\[\\ satisfyini; colk;i;e entrance 
re^iuirements.'* 

More recent studies of fu^^^rams in snial! communities reveal the 
coiitinuini; curricular shortcomings. During the l95,V5d school year in 
Iowa, for ex^miple, a full lOt) percent of the 7()o schools studied offered 
OHirses if] the fields of [:{ighsh and social studies, Better than 95 per- 
cent of tlicse Schools hod some courses in commercial education, science, 
aiul math. AUiut three-fourths of the s<.hMols provided some experiences 
in home economics, and sli^i^htly more than two-tliirds included experi- 
ences m the manual arts Only V; percent had ai^^iculture listed in the 
year's proi^ram of study, and even fewer schools had vocational agri- 
culture. The students in only 1(1 of tlie "'UO iiii;h schools (or o.6 percent 
of rhe total number of sclir-ols) were able to study /nodern (oreign 
lanuuai;cs. Art was almost non-existent, as only three of the 700 schools 
provided formalized, specifically plirmed experiences in art/' Further 
limitatKHis were macfe (^bvious tlirougli ex.uninanon (^f the actual course 
i)^I'erm^i:s in the various fields of study. While mc?st o( the small second- 
ary scliools had some mathematics courses, these courses were limited to 
ali^ehra, plane gc^^metry, and general mathematics Oidy a minority of 
small schools afforded more advanced work in mathematics. The same 
coiild be said of the science field, Where mo^^t of the sniall schools 
ofier general science and biology, a minority provided for the study 
of pliysiLS and s[ '1 fewer for chemistry. Mucli the same could be said 
of specific subject offcrmgs in other fields of study. 

Mko.uK-. K. C) Sfnall Sc}v<\ Systen^s " EncyclopeJij of PJucjUcnjl Research. Re- 
visLvl f.Ji?i<>!i, New \t\iV- MacmilLin Cc>jnp>iriy. l'}^'). p. U)^V56, 

*S<nfif, Doa.iJ.l C. ///\^ Sc^-yo! Pr^i^^rAms of Stwjy rn Igua {ndependent School District 
frr /9^3 j^J Miner's thesis. Iowa Cay: State University of Iowa, College of 

Fdur.itior), 19^1, (Typewritten) 

Firmer. Charles \\'.. Jr. //^gA Scho^.^! Progrjms of Study in the Consoltdjted Dinrtcfj of 
lou j f',-T 19 y.^ and 19 U. Nfaster's thesis. Iowa City: State University of fowa, College of 
Education, 195 1, (Typev, ritten) 
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It the snial! si\ni)LLiry schcjol were doing dii outst.uuliiii; joh in pre- 
paritii; stucit'ots fur collc^^c, there niit;ht he some justification for its 
ahnost complete eiiiph.isis on tlu' tr.utitioiial subjects of stutly- the 
prep.iratiiHi for collcL:e. Theu- is L*videiice to iiulic.Ue th.ir even in this 
respect, however, most of their pn^^rams (.ill short of what is dcsirabtc. 
'I he Jii.ihtlity of these smaller schools - largely clue to a lack of financial 
resources, hieii costs, tlie Mnall {uunl>er of pupils enrolled and insiifii- 
cicnt available teacher time or competence to provide advanced mathe- 
matics, advanced science, and foreign languages, generally considered 
essential for College potentials, lias already been noted, A recent study 
of schou! districts in Michigan showed that in that state only '1.9 percent 
of ali higi^ sciiools with enrollnieiits under 2(){) pupils were members of 
the Nortli C.entral Association of {;ol leges and Secondary Schools as 
compared to percent of the high scln:)ols enrolling 200 or more 
pupils.'' Only a mmority of the secondary schools in the small cojn- 
niunities <>f most of our stares have desired or have been able to meet the 
standards i)t iheir regional accrediting ass<)ciatu>ns. In Iowa, for ex- 
ample, less than iMK'-fourth (^f the NC^A appro\ed schools had eiitolb 
ments of fewer than 200 [>upils. A study by DeKock of the graduates 
fnwn small and large tiigh schotds in that state who attended the state 
uni\'ersity showed tluit small schools contributed proportionately fewer 
i^iu fk'ta Kappa candidates than would be expected from the numbers 
who graduated from small scho(ds and later enrolled at tlic university.^ 

The eliect of district reorganization upon changes in the school pro- 
grafii was reported m a study C(>/i:;p!eted by the IJ/iitcd States Office of 
I'ducation.^ Of "^2^ districts having a secondary program and which 
had recently been rc%)rgani/ed at the time of the study, 383 or 72.9 per- 
cent had added one or more courses*. The most common course addi- 
tions in the rcceiulv reorganized districts with t(*tal enrollments of less 
thin 3(,)() were in such secondary fields as home economics and in- 
dustrial arts. Relatively more reorgani/?ed districts with school enroll- 
ments above 300 added courses or augmented programs in other second- 
ary subject fields such as commercial or business education, physical 

'1 ha Jen. J. F. Equjhzin^ Educ^t*oriil Opportunity, Throus^h Communtty School 
D/fJruif. Spccul BuHetin MO, jinu.iry 1957. lUst l..irising; Afichi^i^an State University, 
A^ericultural rxpcrimeni S: 'tion 1957. p. 38. 

'Preliminary report of an unpublished study jn pr^^^^ress by H. C. DcKock, State Uni* 
\cr^ity c'f !owa, lo^va City, Iowa. stated in a letter to the yearbook editor. 

M itzwater, C. O. nJucjlion.il Chjn,^c in Rcors^jnizcJ School Diunctu OiTicc ot Edu- 
cation, V. S. Department of Health. Fducation. and Welfare, Buik-tin 19^3, No, Wash* 
in,k;ton. D. C; Superinternient c>f Dtxumenls, Government Printing OfTice, 195 3. p, 3'1'l9. 
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cJucaticni, dnvcr cd'^catmn, niusic, jnd art. Reorganized districts in the 
*)00 rhrou^t^h enrollinuu rat)t;e broadctial their coarse offerings in 
physic.d educat'on, driver education, music, art, business or commercial 
education, sciences, agriculture, home economics, and industrial arts. 
'I lierc was likewise evideiKc of enrichuK'nt in the elementary curriculum 
of schoul distrjcrs that were recently re(;ri,Mnf^ed, 7*h(S clearly empha- 
sizes riiat sjfisfiUtnr) ili}t)ict j^auizjtinu is it most fuicihiry adjioici 
ifi tl'i n)ipr(n tnunt (^f idKcalinujl (>pp(^Ytunnu i in snuiU Sihud ann- 
fNunitii \, 

Hilticultjcs u) sj}rdul{fii:. WW srjuilKljsscs, and jnefU'CtiM- ^t;uidance 
proi;ranis were also hsted as mstmctional j^ruhlems in small schools. 
How small should classes get before they are too small? Is it wise to 
Conduct a class \n h[)me ei^uiuMoics or advanced mathematics with one or 
two students enrolled/ Is it possible to provide the necessary social 
and psychokijuical situations in a class with only a few students? This 
is entirely beside the [ui^blem of whether it is economically feasible to 
do so. Oiversdication of the proqram is difliadc witii the small number 
of studetUs enrolled in the school as a whole and the advanced classes in 
pavticvilar. 

'I has far the probletns encoLuitered in quest a com[uefiensive edu- 
cat(uti,d proi:ram m small scl^ools have been emphasized. Is it all so 
hopeless ' 'Hie dirticultics are real but rarely insurmountable. 7'hey 
should represent a challenL;e rather than a frustration. Ikit miracles 
shoiddn't be lu>ped f(n in districts with cjindlmcnts so limited that 
the educational pniprain can be provk] ,d only at unreasonable or pro- 
lubitive cost. It was previously indicated that newly reorganized dis- 
tricts with total efirollinents ranging from 500 to 899 have donr 
to bro.idei^ their educational programs. Ciertaiidy this enrollment lange 
would put tlieni ifi the classification of relatively small rather than re- 
latively large districts. A satisfactory district organization is a step in 
the right direction in cjuest of a comprehensive educational program. 

It should be recognized at the outset that it is neither possible nor 
desirable to duplicate in small communities the organization of large city 
elementary and fiigh schools. Cdasses will be smaller, school days 
frequently a little longer, and courses fewer in small systems, But this 
does not necessarily mean that classes will be too srnall or the days too 
long or the courses loo few. The teachers will undoubtedly have to teach 
in more than one subject field and look after more pupil activities. To 
some, unprepared by virtue of personal attitudes or professional prepara- 
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tioti, the vcrSvUility rixiuirixi r( small sclu)i)l tiMchcrs wiH l>c iiiucli more 
than they can offer. It Is also iiKAitaMi' t\\M sJuH>!-cuiniiun]i(y rcla- 
tiiMislii[)S will he DKue tiitini.itr. *lhi^ is an asset wliich is frccjucntly 
uiia|)jncciateJ. (Cooperative i^Kuiiuni; is the key lo improved ori^ainxa- 
tioii of small hiiih s<.(iouU,'^ 

One way to avoul unjustuiahly small classes ami provide a inore exten- 
sive proi^rarn of studies is to offer courses in alterfiate years or semesters. 
Nearly all small In Lib seliools are doin^i> this, The specific subjects most 
oitL-n alteriuitcd are: chemistry, physics, ^ueometry, al^uehra. l:n^lish, 
Latin, bioloi^y, S|\mis|i, aiul shotthand.^" The pattern seems to be to 
alternate the more advaiiccil classes whic)) arc likely to have the smallest 
enrollment. 

Antjrljcr approach for overcoming handica[>s due to smallness is the 
con^himni.^ of pujMls v^f more than (Mk- grade or sub]cct in a single class, 
Tfus reciuircs .i versatile teaclier. It wil! he found most often in ad- 
vatKcd courses in mdiistrial arts, homcinakuig, agriculture, and com- 
mencat or business education. The three or four pupils in an advanced 
in<lustrial arts course would not be neglected to anv great extent if they 
were in the sliop at the same tifne as a group of six boys pursuing In- 
dustrial Arts iO. The nature of such courses in any school situation gen 
erally ret]uircs that the teacher give more individual instruction, and 
each pupil then proceeds with his own project, The amount of neces- 
sary group instruction is limited, but can norn^aliy be accomplished 
without sericnjsly interfering with the other grade or class level which 
rnay bc^at work in the same room. 

There /s ample evidence t^> s!iow that correspondence courses for 
secondary school pupils offered by various state vmiversitics can like- 
wise be used to enrich tlie program of small secondary schools. Many of 
the supervised correspondence study courses are planned to operate on 
a self-teaching basis, A word of caution must be mentioned in that 
high scho(d pupils taking such courses ;;///)7 he f^it ef! diyejul lodil super- 
lisio)}, The costs of such courses are usually met through tlie funds 
of the local district. 

Since pupils of grades eleveii and twelve are moxQ mature, fewer in 
number, likely to have better defmed aiins, and wider and more 
diversified interests and capacities, supervised ccurespondence courses 

'Ciaumnir/. >X'a!tcr H , anti Dcvilbj^s, VCilbur. Cooperjfite PUnKinj^, the Key to Im- 
I'foitJ Orj^^jyuz.n'r'U of S^ull Kij^h School;. V. S, OfTice of fiducation, Federal Security 
A^icncy, Pajiiphltt No, 102, >X'as[.inftti»n, D, C: Supcrintcndcrt of Documents. Govern- 
jnefit Printing Oifice, 1917. 21 p. 

^ 'IhtJ , p. 6. 
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arc must likely (o he suK^cssful wilh tlicsc i^radcs than witli younger 
pupHs."" Carcftjl supcrvis/on of jll stiiJciits ciirolIcJ in correspondence 
courses IS a must n> prcvvfU the hi^L;h mortahiy rate before completion 
of such v.oik. A te.uher or the pi inup.il must coordin.itc the sufiervised 
correSfM)iKlcncc study proi^'rani Often tins responsibility is ^^ven to tlic 
pritKipal of the snuill hi^L;li sJu)ol The selection atid purchase of 
courses, the regular sendni^i: U) and return of lessons, the givmg of 
tests, the reeordu)^ (^f results, and the ^:upple(ncntation of the theory 
by Iabv)ratory experience m the commumty are responsibilities of the 
eoorduhitor of tfie supervised study prcyrarn. This ^cneral supervisor of 
the proL;r.u)i can further hel[^ pupils by referring them to teachers with 
wiiofn they might consult when they feel the need for such con- 
sultatior^ Curreruly, correspi)ndence courses for high school students in 
sm.dl cointnumties include sucli subjects ;is radio, advanced auto trie- 
ch<uucs, ammal husbandry, advanced chemistry, advanced biology, coju- 
tnercial law, agriculture, third and fourth year foreign huiL;uagcs, ana- 
tt)my. rnetc^>ru!ngy. dilterential calculvis. meat cutting, and music. It is 
often dinkult to motiwite students to complete correspondence courses, 
and for that reason the students who enter such courses should be care- 
fully selected. 

There is some evidence to indicate that the iVrninute period and the 
seven-period day is not the best solution to the scheduling problems 
in small schools. A i>r TjO-tninute period and a six-[U'riod day is 
perhaps more defensible from an educational point of view. Tewer 
study h.ills are neede<l and more titne for supervised classroom work is 
fnade available. Some small schools have indicated enthusiasm for the 
"floating" or '■s<juare" schedule. This is fundamentally a six-period 
schedule with one period floating each day so that actually only five of 
the SIX periods meet during any one day. However, (jiie should not ex- 
pect nnracles from schedules, A schedule is simply a mechanical 
device which in itself cannot enrich the program. There is no evidence 
available to indicate the superiority of the "floating" schedule over the 
six-pericjil schedule. Illustrations of the horizontal and vertical sched- 
uling using the " floating " or square'" schedule are given in Figures 1 
andHJ' 



^'St-c V<'ri>:ht, Grace S, ; Gjumrutz. VCiltcr H.; and McD<»naUi, Evertit A., Jr. hJuca^ 
tton Vnlfrniti'J, A Commufiny Hfj^h School in Aciion, U. S. Otfice of I'ducnion, FeJerAl 
^Ciuritf A^tncy\ Hu]\ctin J 951, No. 5. Vi^jshin^fon, D. C; Supcrintendi-at of Oocumcnts, 
G-.-vcrnmcnt Printing' OtTicc, 19M p. M-IV 
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The hiiKiaiiiciit.il luiriciil.ir trouble spot small cornnuiiiity schools 
-or any schnol is that <)f ifivolviii^ pupils in as Nvivlc a variety of 
icariiini: situations as pDSsihlc. 'J1ic uiuqiicru'ss of the small school re- 
v<.)lves lar^^ely around its limited nufnhcr of both pupils aiul teachers. 
Lower pupihteacher ratios than can ^i;encfally be justified, the large 
JunntxT i)f drfleref)r preparations each teacher must /nake, and every- 
where a "not enou^L^ir' are problems not easily resolved, There is some 
evidence, however, perhaps as yet too meaner for adequate appraisal, 
tliat tlu'se dilficulties are not completely insurmountable. Two separate 
kinds of developments show distinct Iiope for the future: aii iiicreasing 
amount of creative thmkmg and experimentation m regard to methods 
and techniques at the scxrondary level, and success of the intermediate 
unit in supplementing local school district efforts in those areas or states 
where such programs have had suflaient leadership or cncoura^einent. 

Innovations are not ec'sily born nor quickly accepted, When sound, 
tliey prove themselves and grow — slowly at first. This is probably 
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Jcsir.iblc, since (niti.il resistance to .iciopt or aJapt ^^ive opportunities 
for the refinement of the original ideas or experiments. Ikit despite this 
inevitable Ijil;, methods and practice do change when the merit of 
n^odiiication has been demonstrated. In a relatively short space of time 
Nve have seen a subst.intial overhauling of our educational programs at 
the elementary level. Tliere is perhaps still more developmental 
phdosophy .it the theory or talking stage tfian in classrootn practice, but 
even tlie most unskilled observers can detect substantial differences in 
almost any elcm'cntary school classroom from what they can remember 
of their own experience. A comparable change at the secondary level 
has not yet taken place. But there is a greater readiness for it now than 
has ever before existed. (Creative thmkers are at work. New approaches 
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art" ix-iili; nuKciNCil j[ul c-x)H'riin(.'[ital projects arc ufulcfwav.''' New 
tc\iiiiol(>mcal lievclopDicntN arc hciii^i; adapted tor sciiool use. Some 
of tiK'Sc- lUAv wcl! have jM'oinisc* tor snia'l coiiifniiintv s<."liool systems. 
In Oklahoma, tor example, a Nt rles of 'I'V courNes was bei;un during the 
19'i6-^" siliool year, designed ui [lart [uimarily for small schools. 
Courses in niathematics and science are televised on a regular daily 
schedule atid beafncd for reception by schools which do not i^ffcr these 
ccxirses in their regLilar program. AiraiigeineiUs are made so that [uipils 
can receive sonu' teacher supervision and regular academic credit for 
the satisfactory cr^mplction of Wiuk in this manner.'* Other experiments 
With TV instruction are benig carried on b(nh for in-sch(H)l and oat- 
or%scho(^| rcxefnion.''' C^ompletely satisfactory answers to all curricular 
problems mav ne\ er he found. Hut the present readiness to experiment 
and t(^ create is cause for enciniragemcnt. 

llie de\ elop[nent of the intermediate vinit as an agency through whicli 
a wide variety of s[>eciali/ed educational services can be provided for the 
local thsrricts jn its area is a most promisifig development fi^r small conv 
munities in quest of a comprehensive educational program, This co- 
operative or shared service approach for educational services (except 
for a few stages which have pi(M^eered during the past five to eight 
years) is also just in its beginning stages. Th^ intermediate unit 
service idea is not at all new m small communities arul rural areas in 
acti^'ities mitside the field of education. Pioneer families found that 
their greatest strength and juogrcss came from giving assistance to 
each other. More recently smaller farm operators^ lacking the time, the 
skill, or the voUunc to effectively market, purchase, or process, have 
discoN'ered that when thev team up and cooperate certain advantages 

^ WitioMjl I:vluc,it;on A^s<'ci2tion .uij Anuric.m A'«^oc!\5ti<>n of Ischool Adminis- 
li-.»tors. IMiicath inai Piilicic^ 0>mrniS'iif in. FJud'c:*: f'^r All Afntr!<\vi Youth — A Furtht'r 
/■■■■■i \\\{sfi:M^f..n. D. C: TfiL- r.oninjisMun 19*>'. p. H^^^^ 
See a!s(i (he foHn'.vin>;: 

Shaw. Arthihiia H, Roid. John I.yon. The Rant-fom Falls " Scl''-o! Exeiutite 
-V 1^-86; Nf.uch I9V>. 

SOvM)l [-xccufive "Th.c RanJon') FjIIs YUw An Inter irr; Appraisal," School Bxecuthe 

Sch.M'l I'xetAUivf "Review <^f" 1956; fn^tructi< ^n." Sch: ol F.xccuiiie 76: 62-63; January 

^*This pro^f.tm is opcraleJ by the Okhhomj Ctty Sch<xil5 with the cooperative support 
of the Oklah»"»ni>i State Department of Kducation 

^^'^ce, for example. Sthe*)! I:xc\utive, ' Cl^vscJ circuit Television." Sihooi Executive 
^5: 65-"3: July 1956. 

Sec also joint Council on Fducation.il Trlevjsion Four Yejfs of Pro^fes:- in Educidicn^l 
Teletiuo*!. Washington, D, C: the Council. 1956. 144 p. {Mjmeo. ) 
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accrue to all whidi pn>!>j|^ly (looc ct>L;KI acfueve throit^h inJtvidiial 
effort alone. 

'I he Curreiitly (ievelojiiiiL: coiuept of rlie iiUerrncdiate unit estab- 
lishes the provision of e^fuuUioiial serv ue^ as one of Jts (najor futKtious. 
In many respects it iS wholly con)parahle U) r!ie {.itnK-r cooperarive. 
It IS ori^aiuzational iiiachinery whicli can make available to small com- 
nninity schools (and lari^er schools, too) many of the ser\ices which 
they mii^ht not otherwise he able to liave. Special teacliers in imisic or 
art at the secondary an<l or elementary le^el can he made available (in 
some areas actually are available) to work in two or more smaller 
schools in an area, Sf>eciali/!cd i>uidance assistance, curr/cuUun specialists 
to work with mdividual teachers and teacher ^^roups, a central pool of 
films and other itistructional niatcnuls, u cost saving plan of cooperative 
purchasing', and on and on. The possibilities are virtually without limit. 
I'he most enioura^^m^t; aspect of this intermediate concept is that such 
cooperative enterprise, when the Separate local districts in each inter- 
mediate area participate in the planmn^^and de\'e!opme/it of tfic service 
proi:ram, w()rks to the special advantai;e of the smaller school systems. 
Aclministrators of smalt community schools should scvk out information 
concernini: the potential of the intermediate unit as a service agericy to 
basic school districts and shouUi develop understanding^ so that their 
efforts cat\ cot\tnbutc to the more rapid development of an internAcdiate 
structure appropriate for the job to be done.^*^ 

C'urricular activities are the heart of the school, The school program 
is its curriculum. Litnitations and restrictions, both in range and quality 
of offerings, are indeed realities in snudl communities. But improve- 
tnents arc possible. Oeative imagination, a willitigncss to experiment, 
an interest in finding out about successful practices elsewhere, and a 
suflicient courage to modify the sf^aus quo when innovation or adapta- 
tion is indicated are among the necessary tools. 

Securing and Retaining Teachers 

Is there a teacher shortage? Ask the small school administrator. A 
teacher in a small school system is expected to be a specialist in a particu- 

^''St^ Nationil F.ducation Association, Department of Rural Hducaticrn. The Comviun'tfy 
School uKii ihc lKi£rr7}eJjjie Vvii. e^rbook 1951. NX ashington, D. C: the Dcpjft/jient. 
19M.259 p. 

Sec also National Commissi'jn on the IntcnneJiate Administrative Unit. Bfjecme In- 
UrmeJuie Vvin — A Guide for Dtt elopfnent Washington, D. C: Department of Rural 
rducation. National Education A^^^f ciation, 1955. l6 p- 
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iar siibjut ficKl and a Icatlcr ii) iiuuiy sc'Ikm)! activities. More often than 
not. teachers are re<|uired to teach m subject areas other than those in 
which tlicy liave their inajnr preparation, The teacher is the i>Liiding 
f*>r^e tlic pep iliih. advisor U) the sciiii»r ilass, ad\ isor to ilje sclnjol 
news|\ipcr and aiuuiah the study hall proctnr, ticket taker at all the 
intersdiolastic activities, a scout leader, and, in general, an alhround 
person in the coinnuinity. U seems stfLUJi^e that, despite the i;rcater 
diversity of tasks [K'rforincd hy teachers in small school svsteins, often 
less |>rofes';ional preparation is rec|uired t)f them thati of their C(ninter- 
j\irts in lari;f cnfunuinities. hi t^eneraL elementary and secondary sc1u)ol 
teailiers teachin^i^ in distruts which are predoininantlv rural are less 
experienced than the avcra^^e teaclier i!i the United States. 

dlie vcr^>.itile teaciier \s lio is prepareil by disposition as well as pro- 
fessional study to teach se\eral subjects atul also render otiier special- 
i/ed sefMies is difliciilt enou^i^h to find when the supply of teachers is 
[>!entifub Today, it's more ditHcnlt tluui ever. There was a time when 
the nu'xperienced perstm fresh out of teachers college had to put in a 
kind of apprenticeship in the small school before hmding a position in 
a bn: system. Mut fiow the Sf!Ki!i school must compete witfi its big city 
cousins to emfdoy the ine>:[UTienced. It was reported that the demand 
for cjuahhed teachers in elementary and secondary schools for the year 
l^Viwas LMr),l(){). d'he total supply was 1,19^, fOO.^^ When a choice 
is [^resent, few teachers seem wdling to accept the challenge and 
broadening experience (^f teaching in several subjcx't fields with the 
necessiiv i!)r many more preparations each day. The tendency for most 
is to avoid sulI: situatioiis when possible. 

According to the I anted States Public Health Service, an estimated 
d.2n(). ()()() children were borfi in the I Jnted States m 19'^6, This is an 
increase of almc^st tfirce percent over the number born in ]95*>. vSchoot 
enrolhnents eontinued to elntib in the 1 9^6-5" school year, l:nrollments 
m kindergarten through Cirade VI I [ were up four percent over the 
previous year while ei\rolhnents for Grades IX tluuugh XII were up 
live [>ercent over tlie previous year, Swelling enrollments mean more 
teachers will be needed, but of all the \9'^C^ college graduates only 
one out of four entered teacliing in elementary and secondary schools. 

^'Nati'^nji iMucatJ^in Ass^<i.iti< 'f>, Resc.ucli DiviMon. 'Run! Tt-.ichcrs in 1951-52. 
Kt hulUf!n \\ 1M6, IxhruJry K;^^ 

^'Nrhof.l rLXc-cuiivc. " Revjeu" of 1956: Fads m 1956,' School Estcutite 76: 58-59; 
nna.uy l'V57. 
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The need was for three times that number, If present pupil-teacher 
ratios are to he maiiuatned, the schools of the nation will have to en- 
large their total teachln^> stalls nu)re in the next ten years tha^i they did 
in the pievious 3"^ years. Hy UXr- -ii" wi!i he a need for one-half 
niilhiMi more teachers on ti)e joh thaji ihere <ue tocKiy. J^it t/^c shori.^ge 
will he jflt t)iost kii'fd) /;> .r;/;./// schf/ol dJ}Ni}iistrators faced with the 
decision of employini; versatile teachers who may not always he con- 
vinced of the het)ehts of teaclni^^i; m small cominuiHties. 

'I'hese li^Mres portend the t;reat diOicnlty sfnall school adinirnstrators 
will have m tlK-ir <.jLiest to hiul qualified teaching personnel, It also 
implies prohlems in f:ce[Mni> their e\[K*riuKcd teachers as opfn'jrtuni- 
ties for them to move will he greater than ever hcfore. S.daries for 
teachers in small schools must, of necessity, continue to rise in the years 
ahead, hi addition, Wi)rking conditions for teachers must he improved. 
I'rom the studies hiN)r migrations and workmg conditions it lias been 
discovered that s.(Lir\ is idi p(>)Loit but yun the nuh, jaLtay dctcriuininu 
where a person will work, 

1lie cold fau remains that people prefer to work in areas where t!)ev 
enjoy the convciuences of large shopping centers, places of amusement, 
parks, playgrounds, etc, A school system located in a community which 
is isolated by poor transportation facilities and which provides few 
recreational opportunities, few civic activities, few churches, and tr^eager 
medical or fiospital facilities will experience nK)re difficulties than otiiers 
in attracting teachers. Such communities will have to overcome their 
lack C)f desirable facilities by paying ukkc money, by using all available 
resources to attract competent teachers, and by putting forth extra effort 
to insure that teachers will have a pleasant place to live as well as work. 
Above all, teachers desire to be regarded as human beings and as an 
integral part of tlic community in which they reside. Again, it is etn- 
phasized that attracting qualified teachers to come to the community 
is one side of the prtjblem; retaining those already in the system should 
not be overlooked. 

Community Action — A Necessity 

The problem of recruiting teachers for small schools is a difficult one 
and sliould not be regarded solely as the task of the small school admin- 
istrator and board of education. The community has a role to play. 
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Many small L^'innuurffics iji variiuis parts of the United States have 
prc[Mrcd hrovliures for the purpose of atrrauin^i; industry and businesses 
to their locahiv 'lliese hrnihurcs dcsirihe the coninuinity in such a 
inaiURT as artrau husiia-ss nr industry t«> locate there 'i'hc s.une ap- 
proach ctKild be used in sinail cofunuinities tn r^Aruit anti maintain 
^t^ood teaJim^i^ stalls, This, of course, implies that tlie coininututy con- 
siders k^ood sdiools .is nnportaiu as attractini; desirable business or In- 
dustrie:^ 

The story o[ Downers Cin)\e, Illinois, (a Ci>fninuntty in the Cdiica^o 
suburbs) is a i^ood example of the way a ci\'ic ori^ani/atioti can be of 
asjisrance to schools in times of need, 1'he schools of Downers Citove 
found themselves lafe one sprint^ with more vacancies for the ensuing 
year than candidates for [positions. The local Junior CJiatnber of Conv 
(nerce came into the picture. 'I he ofiicers and members of the Jaycecs 
worked with schi^ol olficials to develop a plan to attract more qualified 
[^crson cl to their scho(;l system, It was decided to set aside a day for 
"open house" tor teacher candidates ui the spring. 'I'he f)latement offices 
various teacher education institutions were contacted and iiUciested 
candidates were invited to the cumnumity-wide "open house" in 
Dow ners Cirove. To insure a corjial greeting for all, the Jaycees exerted 
the effort necessary to know when each teacher would arrive, If the 
candidate came by car, his car was parked at the police station. If he 
arrived by train, he was met at the railroad station, Upon arrival, each 
candidate was assigned tcj a h(jst and hostess, and tficn taken to a pri- 
vate home for lunch. After lunch, candidates were driven to the school 
to visit With the superintendent, the professional staff, and the pupils. 
Special edorts were made to have candidates meet store managers and 
various businessmen of tiie community, At the end of the day, a banquet 
was given for these teacher candidates. The candidates v\lio came from 
a distance and wisfied to stay overniglu were housed in homes in the 
community. When they were ready to leave, they were taken to the 
train or their cars. The result? As you wcujld suspect, Downers Grove 
tiad ennugh teachers to teach in their schools tlie following year This 
approach, or modifications of it, is of particmar significance to small 
communities. This type of activity is usually simpler to organize in small 
communities than in larger ones. In this particular case, smallness was 
converted intt)an asset. 



^'Rtiinsn, Cici ^' * Invjfjtu'n {r ru V(j\v:xt^ Cjrw' ' future IV 2V27; Novemb<'r 1951. 
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Affracfmg compe^enf teachers will become more and more difficult. 

Ikisincssnien atnl people of inlluence in small coiniiuinities must 
realize the importance o( go<Hl teachers and helj^ such teachers become 
a part of the community rather than be regarded as outsiders who 
are gone on weeketuis and summers. Teachers don*t enjoy beitig con- 
sidered transients, Communities which take an active interest in the 
recrujtmetit an^l retention of teachers provide a ray of \u,pL\ 1>achers 
in small cc)mn^uniLies cai\ be an active part of local clubs and make a 
real part of the "uKai family, The school administrator can sound out the 
interests of teachers and pave the way for their nieinbcrship in local 
organizations. People will come and people will stay where life is 
pleasafit and one's efforts are appreciated and duly rewarded. 

What Do They Want To Kr^ow About Us? 

Let's face it. Teachers, like everyone else, desire information about 
the teaching situation before tliey decide finally upon w^here they would 
like to work. The small school administrator must be prepared to relay 
facts about his school , One study reports that teachers desire the foUow- 
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ing kinds of inforniAtion abin't the school and coninuinity before the 
contract is signed: 

1 . Personal habits not .ipproved by the community. 

2, Spaific classes i>r ^cradcs to be taught, 
3- Hxtra curriarLu .issifc^iimcnts. 

^1. Enrolhiicru of the school. 

*>. Approximate number of children in clj^s or graJcs. 

6. Cost of living md kinds of living accomn\od.itions, 

7. Transpoitation facilities in and out of the community, 
H. Salary^ schedule if one exists, 

9, Activities and civic interests in the conimunity. 

10. Churches in the community. 

1 1 . Dominant vocational groups in the community. 

12- Dominant racial and nationality groups in the community. 

1 ^, Recreational opportunities in the communit)\ 

\ i Number of teachers in the school. 

The school building facilities, and any unic^ue advantages of the present 

building. 

16. ExfKxrtation regarding teachers' time on weekends. 

17. Activities in which the community expects the teacher to participate. 

18. The number of new teachers who m.iy be in the school. 

19. The community's interest in the school. 

20. The general characteristics of the students, 

2L The name and position of the Immediate superior in the school bullding,^^ 

It would be well if each small community could make a self-analysis to 
see how attractively it could answer the questions posed above. This is 
one of the early i>teps in attracting personnel to small comn^iunities. 

The Staff Can Help 

The more experienced teachers in the small school system can play an 
important role in encouraging new teachers to be a part of the com- 
munity. The "buddy" system works, A teacher with experience in the 
system is appointed as a buddy to each new teacher. These "older'* 
teachers help the new teacher get started and provide him with informa- 
tion about the school and the community, help him get acquainted, and 
assist with whatever will be needed to make a satisfactory adjustment. 
Teachers feel freer to talk with other teacheiS, The buddy system is an 
invaluable device in the orientation of teachers new to the school sys- 
tem, 

■'Eye, Glenn G., and Une, Willard R. The Sew Teacher Comes to School New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. p, 121, 
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The school staff can do other things, They can collect information 
on available housing for teachers in the community. Such information 
can be passed on to newcomers to the school system who arc looking 
for a desirable place to live. More experienced stulT members can 
or^i^anize courtesy committees to write letters of congratulation and 
welcome after each candidate has been appointed. They can offer to 
meet new staff members upon arrival in the community or conduct them 
on a tour of the school, the community area, and to other points of 
interest. These committees can plan and conduct social hours designed 
to aisist new staff members in becoming acquainted with each other 
and with other staff members. Very often the local teachers associa- 
tion is active in such affairs. Older staff members can likewise take the 
initiative to help the new staff members meet parents and children at 
PTA meetings or other school and community events. 

The teacher shortage which faces the small school administrator can 
be met by forceful action. It has been pointed out that the entire re- 
sources of the community need to be marshalled to meet the situation. 
The local financial resources and whatever state support is forthcoming 
must insure a professional salary for teachers. There is no valid reason 
for teachers in small communities with equal experience and profes- 
sional preparation to receive lower salaries than those in larger com- 
munities. Good tetwhers tne its >!ecessary in small commumties as in 
large communities. Small school administrators must be ready with an 
induction program to hel;:> new teachers adjust to the community. Full 
utih'zation of community resources is necessary. 

The relationship and responsibility of the superintendent and school 
board in employing school personnel are explored in the next portion 
of this chapter. Certain unique problems in small communities are 
presented. It may be sufficient at this point merely to recognize that 
much of what is done to enlist others' assistance in the job of helping 
new teachers adjust to the community and the school system depends 
upon their initiative and encouragement. 

What Shall We Do? 

"Who's in charge around here.^" It's an appropriate question to ask 
administrators and boards of education of small school systems. One 
of the most unique aspects of administration in small schools is the 
relationship that exists between the board of education and its chief 
executive officer — the superintendent of schools. In a small community 
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highly forma! rLLuiuii>hips apjXMr uiincvcssary, ik^ard nicinbcrs atiJ the 
superintendent greet each other on the hrst name or nickname basis. 
Comnuinicatiun is rather easy; if an einerccficy arises caUing for an 
immediate decision, it just takes a ininutc to pick up the phone .nid call 
the businessman down.own or to drive out in the country to see the 
farmer. And yet the faa remaifis that the small school superintendent 
often finds it necessary to consult with the board before making any 
decision. 

Farmers and small businessmen are frecjuently not as concerned with 
basic pohcy formation as they are with the more immediate or more 
pressing problems. They often scen^ to run their businesses and farms 
"by ear." When they serve as school Ix^nrd members, they have a 
tendency to carry over the sanic approach. Consequently^ there may be 
a reluctance on the part of some bcx^rds to put into writing a basic 
statement of policies concerning the school system. This tendency has 
caused many small school admirnstrators some very severe problems. 
Basically, .i school administrator executes policies which have been de- 
veloped by the bi^ard ;ind by the cominunity. If he dots not know what 
these policies are, what is left to execute — except perhaps the adminis- 
trator? Without guidelines the superintendent isn'^ sure which course 
to steer. He is driven to the safe practice of doing nothing until the 
board can be called. This is hardly the role to be played by a profes- 
sional. What's more, it's an inefficient way to operate. What assurance 
is there that a hurried decision today is consistent with what was done 
yesterday? 

It is not at all uncommon to find boards of education in small com- 
munities usurping the executive function of their superintendent of 
schools. Cl times this is done w^ithout intent. But the fact remains 
that no one took the time to think through what is needed to efficiently 
operate a school system, // a hoayd of cducntiopi is to perform the func- 
tion of a Icgidative bod\ aud a body of retieu\ it tnust hare a set of 
bjsic policies. With written policy there is a check point at hand. This 
can prevent misunderstanding and mistrust between the board and the 
superintendent. The area of personnel employment can be used as a 
specific illustration. Many boards still enjoy the authority and prestige 
that goes svith employing teachers — even w^ithout prior recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent, Such practice, though it exists in many small 
districts, is generally regarded as most undesirable. The administrator 
is responsible for the activities of the school personnel but, when not 
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given opportunity to rcautinicni!, has little voice in their selection. Most 
undesirable practices can be chanc;ed best througli the patient education 
of board members. 

Best To Go On Record 

Many times school boards in small communities hesitate to adopt a 
set of policies bec.iuse of the fear of becoming inflexible. This feeling 
stems from an inaccurate concept of tlie nature of policies. It is the 
professional responsibility of the superintendent to aid his board in 
the development of an understanding of the formulation and operation 
of policies. Many state school board associations have been carrying on 
intensive inservice education programs for boards of education on 
policy development, lioards of education in small school systems 
should be urged to join their state school boards association. 

A policy is a broad general aim, purpose, or objective which the 
board intends to follow. The procedures established should be based on 
policy. \ good policy is broad enough to encompass all the issues out of 
which it arises. The statement of policy is usually a clear<ut, un- 
ecjuivocat, broad statement which can be used as a criterion in selecting 
possible alternative actions. If properly developed, a set of policies 
can be made flexible and need not be restrictive. Policies can and 
should be reviewed and modified as conditions change. The function of 
a policy is to insure consistency rather than unnecessarily restrict the 
board. Most authorities recommend that ; :ilicies be stated in broad 
terms rather than elaborately detailed language. 

The purpose of the policy is to outline the general plan by which 
the board of education discharges its responsibilities. This plan 
should clearly define the major functions of school administration in 
terms of the characteristics and needs of the particular school system. 

The Oklahoma Cooperative Project in Educational Administration in 
conjunction with the Oklahoma State School lioards Association de- 
veloped a check list of areas which might be included in a written set 
of policies. This is given below: 

— —Check fist of Areas 

Which Might Be fnchded in a Sef of Wriffen Pof/cfef 

PREAMBLE 

A. Statement of the purposes of public schools of the district 

B. Statement of the aims and objectives of schools 

C. Statement of the obligation of the board of education for the attainment 
of these goals 
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BOARD 01 hnUCATlON 

A. IxgA Straus of the U\ud of education 

B. Inuutions of the lx>ard of education 
L Providing an edut Jtional program 

2. Providing for cxeaitivc i)rgani?ation 

3. Appraising the operation of the school system and the al'jcalional 
plan 

C. Organization of the l>oarii of education 

1 . Legil sessions of the board 

2. Election of oflicers 

3. Prequcncy of regidar and special meetings 

4. Method of conducting business 

5. Roles of order to be used 

6. Method of amending policies 

D. C funnels of communication to and from the board of education 

I;. l;thital conduct of the board of educat'on atid members of the board 

SlfPFRINTIuNDliNT OF SCHOOLS 

A, Seiext I on and retention 

1 . Criteria for selection 

2. Method of se!e<tion and aj^pointmcnt 

3. Term of office 

T. Salary and travel allowance 

5. heave benefits 

6. Professional and public service beyond the local system 

7. Rr*]gnation 

8. Retirement 

B, Duties of the supcrintcntlcnt 

1 . Relationship between board and the superintendent 

2. Duties and responsibditiei delegated to the superintcr^dent by the 
board 

3. Responsibility of superintendent as the educational leader in the 
community 

C, Instructional program and other school services 

1 . Scope and content of curriciilum 

2. Determining teaching methods and materials used and content of 
courses offered 

3. Provision for airriculum revision 

4. Pupil teacher ratio 

5. Length of school term 

6. Evaluation of the instructional program 

7. Other school services 

OPERATIONAL FINANCE 

A. Annual budget 

1. Purpose of budget 

2. Preparation of budget 
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3. Presentation Atu\ .ipprov\i| of budget 
\. Administration of biul^et 
5, Appraisal of budget 

B. Recording and audit in^q school accininls 

1. Purpose and type of accounting and auditing 

2. Funds to be audited 

y I'lriijiciai statements and reports 

C. Salaries of schm>J employees 

1. Professional salaries 

2. Nonprofessional salaries 

3. Wages and contracts 

D. Schcx>l supply management 

1 . Standards of spec/ ft cat tons for supplies 

2. Selection of supplies 

3. Purchasing and receiving of supplies 

•i. Storage, distribution, and use of supplies 

5, Insurance 

6. Supplies accounting 

Yi. Management of school property 

1. Planning, acquiring, aiul ma int. lining the physical plant and equip- 
ment (Including transportation and other ser\'ice equipment) 

2. Utilization of physical plant and equipment 

3. Valuation of school property 

A. Insurance of school property (Including transportation nnd other 
special service equipment) 

5. Property accounting 

6. Use of general fund 

7. Special levies and sinking fund 

8. Borrowing and interest 

9. Receipt and use of gifts 

IV, PERSONNEL 

A, Professional staff 

1. Employment practices of the board of education 

2. Relationship of board to staflf 

3. Qualifications of staff 

A. Selection and rentention of the staff 

^. Assignment and responsibility of staff 

6, Ixave benefits for staff 

7. Substifiites 

8, Ethical standards 

9. Inser.'ice training 

to. Resignation and dismissal of staff 
U. Retirement 

B. Nonprofessional staff 

1 . Employment practices of the board 

2. Relationship of board to staff 
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5. QiLililkat!(>ns of st.ilT mcn^bcrs 

\. Selection retention of st.itf 

*>. Assipinicnt aiui rcspoi\sihility of stall 

6 lx\i\\' bc^ncfits for st itT 

7, Substitutes 

'^>, Inservice trainini^ of st.UT 

10, Rcsii^nation mk\ ilksnn>s,il of st.^tT 

1 1. Retirement of statT 

V, PUPIL PFRSONNIil. 

A. C hild accountti\i; .Ktivitics 

1 . Basic purposes anJ pLxns of chiKI account! n(> 

2. School census 

IV Admlnistratl\e problems of pupil 
1 . [Vo\ itlin^^ for all pupils 
Adjustment serv^ices 
C, Organization for pupil personnel 

1. Provisions for spcci.il service staff 

2, Responsibility of other stall members 

VI PUBLIC RLLATIONS 

A Rok to be played by personnel 
\ . Board of education 
2, Prufesstonal personnel 
3- Nonprofessional statT**' 

If boards of education developed policies in the areas similar to 
those suggested above, time and effort would be conserved in the 
administration of the small school system. Conflicts arising out of 
functions to be pei formed by school superintendents and school boards 
could be minimized. The school administrator should take the initiative 
in urging boards of education to go on record as to what the board 
believes about the school. The relationship between the board and 
the superintendent of schools should be clearly stated. Many of the 
problems which occur during the school year can be anticipated during 
the time that the board is considering specific policies which might be 
adopted. 

One of the common policy areas regards authority to purchase ma- 
terials for the schof)l. The school budget is a statement of fiscal policy 
for the year. Without a budget there n^ay be some justification for 
board approval prior to purchase of any item. If there exits a care- 

'^OkUhonnA Cooperative Program in Educational Administration. U^ritten Polfcies, 
Rules, and ReguUtions for Boards of Education, Stillwater: Office of Consultant Services, 
Oklahoma A. & ^f, College, 1955 33 p. 
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fully prepared hiul.i^et wIikIi lias hceu formally adoptcci by the K^ard, 
there is little need for cheekiiii: ^vith the l».ird for the ;'urcliasc of items 
approved in the hudcet and for wliuli funds have been allocated. 

Another policy of a board might read, "All business concerning the 
schools will be conducted only at board meeting nnd no individual 
board member shall make any commitment (m\ behalf of the Uxud to 
atiy member of the comnuinity. concerning school matters outside of a 
board meeting," If such a ptdicy were in effect, it would be possible 
for a l>)ard member to urge any district resident to appear at the board 
tneeting to register his suggestion or complaint, U takes the individual 
board member "ofT the hot seat/' Such policies make it easier for 
boards to deal with the variety of public pressures which .ire almost 
always present. 

T\k many social gatherings and frequent chance meetings where in- 
dividual i>oard members are in contact with each other in small conv 
nnmities make it tempting to complete vital decisions outside of 
regular board meetings. Such infornud and accidental sessions do not 
have legal status. More often th.in not the superintendent is nc^t 
present at the chance gatherings of board members and could easily be 
surprised to learn that school business has been transacted without his 
knowledge. Such activity on the part of the boards in small communities 
presents many embarassing moments in school administration and 
hinders the establishment of the kind of rapport between boards and 
superintendents that is so essential, 

Some states still require boards of education to visit the schools at 
least once a year to investigate methods of teaching and render super- 
vision. Hiis is no longer the job of the board of education. It is the 
function of the school administrator. One of the main tasks of the board 
of education is to employ a competent school executive. The board 
joins with him in developing policies bas?d on community needs and 
interests. By studying and evaluating the reports of the superintendent 
on the implementation ot the policies, the hoard gains insight into the 
progress of the school. 

Smallness can be an asset in improving superintendent-school board 
relations. The many opportunities to meet in :ocial groups make it 
easier for each to know the other better. But written policies are as 
necessary in a small school as in a larger one. They can riiinimjze 
misunderstanding in school affairs. 
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Relations Between the Superintendent and Principe! 

There is a tendency in some small school systems to establish the 
posiiioa of principal in atUlitioii to supcrintciulcnt. Problems of rehi* 
tionships and functions immediately arise. It is ri(^t hard to ^et smull 
school administrators to talk abcnit the dilliailties in ^t;etting boards of 
education to delegate to the superintendent authority commensurate 
with responsibility. By their own actions, however, some small school 
superintendents violate the same principles for which they criticize 
boards of education. Often the position of principal in the small school 
system is ill-defuicd. The principal may lack the authority and prestige 
necessary to be recognized as an effective administrator. His status is 
more like that of an otlice clerk or disciplinarian. He is principal in 
name only when the superintendent performs the functions which 
sh(Hikl be performed by the principal. I'he superintendent of a small 
sclu)ol can inhibit the professional growth and development of the 
buil ding principal by interfering with fundamental principabteaciier 
relations. 

If the school enrollment is too small to justify a second administrative 
position, there should be none rather than one that exists in name onl). 
hi sotnc states the general practice is to place all administrative respon- 
sibility in a single |K)sition. In such instances, there is no such position 
as building principal. This single person holds the responsibilities of 
the superintendent for the entire district and the responsibilities of the 
principal of the building. It is felt that the size of system justifies t!ie 
unified position. 

Tlie duties of all administrative officers in the school system should 
be clearly defined. This should be done in terms of board policies so 
that everyone in the school system clearly understands who is respon- 
sible for what. If there is need for a building principal in addition to 
the superintendent, then delegation of authority from the superinten- 
dent is a must. Delegation of responsibility without commensurate 
authority is, of course, meaningless. 

There Are Other Problenns 

Other trouble spots could be mentioned. The adequate provision of 
library and instructional materials, school lunch programs, and many 
others are definite realities. Recent yearbooks of the Department of 
Rural Education attacked the problems in such areas as pupil trans- 
portation, teaching in the small community, and supervision in rural 
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areas. The many aiul diverse activitivs in a $im\l school system are 
bound to create tri)uble spots. 

The attitude assumed by the administrator is most important. He 
can't af'lord io be licked hy problems before he starts looking for solu- 
tions. His job is one of continuously dcahni^ with problems, all of 
which are important, but not C':]ux\\y so. The intelligent administrator 
attacks those of major concern, He is able to exercise the patience and 
vision necessary in their solution. He keeps sight of goals and refuses to 
be sidetracked by those which arc small and insignihcant. 
Ifi Retrospect: 

The m^jor trouble spots in snvill scl^X)! administration are concerned 

\\\ih \{\\dci\Kix{c district organi^.uion, proviJin,a a comprehensive pro^ 
^^ram (^t Ciiucuion, procuring jrul rct.u'nin^^ hi^h quality teaching per- 
sonatt, and administrati o relationships. 

The characteristics of s.uisf.utorjlv organic > local school districts should 

be conunoi. knowledge to all snull sch(X)l adniinistrators, 

SiiK\ll sthoul administrators who provide leadership to promote improved 

school district organizaiion are tccognized as men of considcr.ible pro- 
fessional stature. Those wlio impede reorganization to perpetu^ite un- 
necessary administrative posts are guilty of conduct unbecoming a pro- 
tcssional persoii. 

Satisfactory' district organization is a most necessary adjunct of the im- 
provement of educational opportunities in small scliools, 

There is evidence to shosv that reorganized districts tend to enrich 

elementary and sccondar)' education programs. 

The development of methods and technic]ues which adapt themselves 

to small groups and the full development of the potential services of 
rhe intermediate unit can help insure a comprehensive educational pro- 
grani in small schools. 

The teacher in a small school system must be versatile. 

Figures on 1936 births jnd enrollments foretell great dilTiculty for 

small school administrators in their quest for competent teaching person- 
nel, 

'^\\Q entire resources of the community must be marshalled to meet the 

challenge of the teacher shortage in small communities. 

The relationships between the various members of the administrative 

team should be spelled out in written polic)' statements. This can 
help to minimize misunderstandings of who does what in the operation 
of the school. 

The attitude of the administrator is most important in attacking the 

problems confronting small schools. 



CHAPTER 6 



Where Can I Go for Help? 

A NDY FLOYD was thc ficw Superintendent of 
the Wells Community School District. He had been on the job for one 
week. Moving his family to Weils from the Middlewest was now 
behind him. Already the second week of August and he needed to 
give all his attention to getting ready for the opening of the new school 
year. After the board meeting last night he began to wonder whether 
leaving the supcrintendency and state he knew so well was wise after 
all. 

The problems that lay before him in this new position were formid- 
able indeed. Of the total faculty of ten teachers, two vacancies existed 
and little effort had been made to fill them- The school building had 
not been given the kind of summer renovation to which he had been 
accustomed. Desks in the classroom looked as they did when school was 
let out last spring. To complicate the difficulty, the board made it 
plain that nothing was budgeted for improving the appearance of the 
building. Ordering textbooks, school supplies, and a host of other 
details were neglected during the few months when the district was 
without a superintendent. 

A car pulled to a stop in front of his home. The driver, a middle 
aged man, waved a hand and smiled broadly as he stepped from the car. 

"I am just on my way back to Rand. How are things coming along?" 
inquired the county superintendent. 

"I hardly know what to say or where to start, Dr. Brown. I can't 
help but feel frustrated. I still need two teachers and frankly don t 
know where to start looking. How can we attract teachers.^ There is 
no housing out here. Teachers must live in Rand and drive the 15 

Leo B. Hart, District Svpenntcndent of Schools, PonJham Union Elementary School, 
Pond, Californu, prepared the original draft of Chapter 6. 
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miles each day, Teachers are scarce, and those available prefer the city 
and larger scliools." 

"We'll help you fnid teachers. The placement secretary on the county 
start" is always happy to help in such cases. Come in tomorrow and meet 
my stall'. It will i^ivc you an idea of the various kinds of services we are 
able to provide for the local school districts in the county." 

Is Seeking Aid d Sign of Weakness? 

A framework for providing an answer to this question can be found 
in the well chosen words which open the Foreword of a previous year- 
book of the Department of Rural Education: 

"Wherever rural people have been confronted with tasks which 
could not be accomplished by individuals acting independently, they 
h.ave deviled ways of uniting their elTorts. The spirit of sharing and 
neighborliness contributed to the establishment of our early schools. 
More recently it has helped to bring about improved educational oppor- 
tunities for rural communities through the reorganization of school 
districts."^ 

A farmer with a big crop to harvest has a job too big for one man, It 
has long been traditional for rural neighbors to help each other. There 
is no thought of weakness, for the very magnitude of the task dictates 
the need for aid. 

Small school administrators need not be reminded of the complexity 
of modern education. If the point of reference is the child and his 
educational program, there can be no question of the advisability of 
seeking aid, wherever available, to enrich educational experiences. The 
individual personality of the administrator can complicate the situation. 
The more insecure his personality, the more likely he is to balk at 
inviting outside help to tackle the persistent instructional or strictly 
administrative problems. There often is a show of being rugged in- 
dividualists to hide insecurity. There seems to be an underlying fear 
that consultants may pounce on blind spots and exploit them to the 
detriment of the administrator, Reputable consultants seek to make 
positive contributions and don't relish negative attacks on individuals. 

To seek aid in developing improved educational programs is a sign 
of confidence in one's abilities as well as an indication of an awareness 

^E>awson, Howard A. "Forewotd." Tke Communhy Schooi and the Intermedhie Unit. 
Yearbook 1951. Department of Rural Education, Washington, D, C: the Departrnw^t, 
National Education Association, 1954. p. 3. 
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to the realization of the purposes of education in small schools. Know- 
ing where to go for what is the fust step. la your own bark yard may 
be ' acres of dianionds/' Ori^^nizing local resources into adniiiustra- 
tive councils, teacher advisory councils, or lay advist^y committees 
frequently permits free How of v;oithwhile ideas from such groups. 
A local PTA can be a most valuable asset to the administrator. 

Outside of every school district is a veritable storehouse of lielp. 
Some agencies are geared specifically to aid small school districts that 
are not educationally self-sufficient. 'I'his is becoming increasingly true 
of the intermediate unit of administration which is developing more and 
more as a service unit for local districts. The modern state department 
of education is expanding its personnel to help iocal districts improve 
educational programs. Colleges and universities have a long tradition of 
providing ct^nsultant services to local districts. State and national pro- 
fessional organizations have more specialized services available to pro- 
fessional personnel of school districts. 

The job of administration in the small community school has all of 
the aspects and all the characteristics of administration in larger school 
systems. Within the school system the administrator can easily be- 
come frustrated by the absence of assistance, the seeming lack of re- 
sources, the scarcity of tools to work with, and even the feeling that 
there is no one who really understands his job or his problems with 
whom he can talk. WJien any administrator finds himself "hemmed in'* 
in this fashion, even perhaps in small degree, one of his first concerns 
should be that of takitig soundings as to where certain kinds of help 
are available to him— often only for the asking. The purpose of this 
chapter is to briefly discuss a few of the sources of help which are 
available for nearly every administrator. 

A Visit to the County Office 

Let's pick up the story of Andy Floyd. As the new superintendent at 
Wells, he had discovered that he had wha^ he considered real prob- 
lems. And he was now in a state strange to hiin. He had to make new 
contacts and discover all over again how a school superintendent in this 
state gets things accomplished. T'.e county superintendent had not 
seemed the least bit disturbed when he was told about the teacher 
vacancies. He merely had invited him up to the county office with an 
offer to help. He was pleasant enough, not the least bit oflicious, and 
certainly there was no harm in exploring this possibility. 
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Sc the next morning found Andy at the county court house. He was 
greeted cordially by a receptionist who directed him to the superin- 
tendent's office. Superintendeiu Brown rose to welcome him. 

"How're yoii, Mr. Ftoyd? Good to sec you once again. Let's go out 
and meet tlic staff. It^s never too soon to get to know your way around 
here," 

They entered a glassed-in cubicle in the outer oflice. 

"This is Mr. Johns, the head of our business oilko/* said County 
Superintendent Brown, "Anything new in your department today, R. J. ? 
Anything exciting?" 

The young man smiled. ^'Just a routine day, Boss. \Vi '^c busy right 
now getting the teachers' registers, cafeteria books, transportation 
books, report cards, district warrants, transfer of attendance sheets, 
contract forms and the like out to the districts. The girls are posting the 
last of the July warrants and mailing them to the districts today. 
The iioard from West End is coming in sometime today. They want us 
to help them prepare a request for a change of koundaries/' 

"Change of boundaries? What are they after, a part of Bell Dis- 
trict's oil?" 

"Yes sir. That's exactly what they want. They have six hundred 
youngsters out there and a very low assessed valuation. Bell District 
has nearly a million dollars per child in assessed valuation. That doesn't 
seem right to West End, and I must say they do seem to have a good 
case." 

'T wish it were that simple. We can help them plan their request and 
conduct the election. The rest is up to the voters, Ciuess it will take a 
^ little salesmanship to put it over. Any time you ask one district to give 
you some of their wealth, you are bound to be in for an argument. 
How about that Whitefield Union, R. J,? Have you been out to see 
the boards of tlie three districts yet ?" 

"Yes sir, I have, and we have had some interesting community meet- 
ings in each of these little districts. The opposition has pretty well died 
down. Some of the folks think that the old school is good enough, 
lliey know^ it's small, and they know it's hard to get good teachers and 
harder yet to get enough money to run a good school. There's a lot of 
sentiment involved and reason isn't always efTective/' 

"But you think they are ready for the election?" 

"Yes, they are ready. You see, they have come to an agreement as to 
the location of the new school, the size, the transportation involved, 
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and the method of selecting representation on the new consolidated 
board. The advantages to the children seem to far outweigh the argu- 
ments against it. It has a very good chance of passing." 

Mr. Floyd listened intently as these two men continued discussing 
problems that he felt might son^eday be his own concern, 

"1 hope it docs pass because the new school would offer so much 
more. No sense to organizing larger units just for the sake of si/e. 
If the new school won't give a better and richer educational program 
than the children had in the small school, then I d say stay with the 
small local school." 

"Well, lioss, that's about the way the folks out there feel, too. If 
the elec^tion carries, the folks will see to it that the new board will 
provide the services they want." 

"That's fine. R. J. Will you have time to help Mr, Floyd with his 
problem after while? He is going to need some aid from the County 
Service Fund to help out over there in his district. He has a definite 
and immediate emergency, I'd say." 

Certainly, I think we could arrange a time, perhaps early next week» 
when I could visit Wells District to go over some of the specific needs. 

The county superintendent took Mr. Floyd through the business 
office, where girls were busy at bookkeeping machines, adding ma- 
chines, comptometers, typewriters, mimeographs, and duplicators. 
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"This looks like bii; Inisiiuss." Mr. Vloyd coinmetUcJ, as his eves 
took in the activities about him. 

"Yes sir, this is big business. You know we process the warrants for 
more thjn thirty-one districts. W'c keep K>oks on .\\\ expenditures aful 
receipts tor each district and our adiiiinistrative consultants are avait^ 
able to help them make thetr annual budget, 1 hey go out to the schools, 
attend the l>oard mcetir^gs and advise them on problems cojiccrned w ith 
hnance. buildings programs, supply lists, transportation, Unindary 
changes, consolidations, insurance, school board policy and almost any- 
thing you can think of along the hues of administration. We have had 
the best kind of cooperation from our administrators and our boards. 
The county-vvidc dinner meetings help put across the program. We 
have members from every Wwrd at these meetings and discuss such 
topics as salary schedules, tax rates, curriculum offerings, buildings, 
transportation, peisonnel. Aside from that, the fellowship is worth 
the effort/' 

"While you re here, would yov sign these, please?" A young lady 
was addressing Superintendent Brown. 

"Just a few re<.]uisition!f for text bov^ks that came in from two of the 
districts today. You'll want to get acquainted with our cooperative 
purchasing program. This is strictly a voluntary set-up, just as most 
of our services are; but for some things that need to be purchased every 
district m the covmty is involved. We merely act as the purchasing 
agent. Tor text kioks. library books, school furniture, paper products of 
all kinds, and just about anything else you can imagine, we pool our 
orders and buy in one big lot. Some of the things we arc able to buy 
by the car-load. You^d be surprised how much money the districts can 
save through cjuantity purchasing. It gives them a chmce to put a 
little more into teacher salaries and inserv'ice programs. We have some 
very interesting figures on what we were able to save on the twelve 
school buses we bought h\st spring. I think some of the district boards 
appreciate this sei vice more than any other thing we do. 

"I^ut let s go in here and meet the rest of the gang," and the super- 
intendent led him down a narrow hall connecting the two clusters of 
offices. 

"Wait! What's this.^" Mr. Floyd's exclamation came as he saw a 
young lady in a small alcove at a machine that from all appearances was 
t^ew to him. 
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"Oil. Unit's paiL of our testing department. Miss (^ray, this is Mr. 
Hov\l new superintciKlcnt of Wells Dif^trict;' The two acknowledged 
the introduction. ^"IVll him aKnit your testing program, Miss Gray," 

"It's nice ot you to visit us. Mr. Tloyd Dr, Poor is in ch.irgc of our 
testing and guidance dep.irtincMit. We funusli sti.ndardii'ed tests to all 
of our schools. When asked, we help plan tlie school's testing pro- 
gram. I)r, Poor goes to the schools on call and gives individual tests to 
special cases. He and Dr. Ntoorc work togetlier in the field of coun- 
seMing, Dr, Moore has organized the field clinic for the study of 
maladjusted cliitdrcn in both the elementary and the higli schools. He 
utilizes the ser\ices of the docttus, nurses, parents, school personnel, 
probation oiTicers, attendance supervisors and anyone h.c finds that has 
a contribution to make in these case studies, 

"My job is to i)peratc this machine which tallies :he score, indicates 
the achievement ratings- -the I, Q,, H, Q., grade :>hicemcnt, etc. This 
service saves teachers a lot of titne which they used to spend scoring 
tests and computing placements, Iv's much faster than hand scoring, 
The test provides guidance, placement, ant! other data for principals and 
teachers. In most of the smaller schools like Well 9, our cotisultants go 
directly to the schools and help the teachers interpret and plan how 
best to utilize test results." 

"That should be tjuite a iielp in planning our work out at Weils. 
We U certainly take advantage of your services, Miss Gray. Maybe I 
can meet Dr, Poor before I leave." 

Superintendent Brown was moving on now, stopping to talk with an 
athletic looking young man who had just emerged from his office, 

"You're wanted on the phone. Dr. Brown." 

"llianks, Jim, Ml take it here, I want you to meet Mr. Floyd, the 
new superintendent at Wells. You two talk while I take this call." 

The two had exchanged greetings and were well into the topic of 
audio-visual aids when Mr. Brown returned. 

"That was Lake calling in for some sight-saving material. They are a 
small rural district out in the Northwest part of the county. Have a 
few migrant families coming in there now. One family has a ditughter 
who is almost blind. We have some sight-saving materials for loan to 
smalt schools for just such cases. Mrs. Nichols, our special education 
consultant, helps in any way she can. It's a shame we can't do more. 
Through our county- wide sight and hearing check-up we find many 
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cases that uctxl iiviutxliMv Mianiou, Our FVA groups huy dozens of 
pairs o[ i;hisscs every yc.u', Most p.ireiits appreciate this service and 
take tiR'ir c!iiklrei\ to family iloctins and specialists iis soon as they 
are ♦ulviseJ of their Jirtkulties, It s surjuistn^L: how nuny children's 
haiidicaps escape the .ittenti-jn ot parents until discovered in the 
sclioi>h;/' 

'Jun, \sill yo-; show Mr. Fh>yd throui^h the audfo-\isual department 
atid tel! him a httle ahont your proi:iam 

'I'lK^y entered a hungalv>\v that had been C\uiverted into .m audio-visual 
center. The sit;fi over the entrance read: "Instructicnial Materials 
Library/" hiside, they wound their way throui;h room after room, 
iicknowledt^ing friendly ^reetin^^s and ghinces. 

"This place is a little cluttered right fiow,' Jim apolo^^izcd, ' We 
have new materials ct^ming in and orders arc being filled for the first 
week of school, There are hundreds of lilms^ film strips, slides and 
Jlats, but we need a lot r))orc, W'e have film afid slide projectors, and 
we also have portable geiierators for the mountain schools which do 
not have electricity. Hach teacher is provided with a catalogue of all 
materials. This catalogue is kept up to date by loose leaf supplemental 
lists provided each semester Distribution and supervision in this field 
are our two big problems now, but we will whip them in time, 

"Free repair service of audio-visual equipment is available to all dis- 
tricts. Projectors, phonographs, microphones, caliphones, and loud 
speaker systems are all repaired merely Tor the cost of new parts. ITiis 
service, we feeh is essential to the full and satisfactory use of the ma- 
terials we circulate. Hach district pays for this service on a graduated 
scale according to the si^eof the school, 

"Mrs, Hnn and her helpers over there," he pointed to an attractive 
graydiaired lady and three young people, "check and repair all films 
as they come back from the schools and package and ship orders as they 
come to us. It's a busy department and one that is growing rapidly. The 
county superintendent's olTtce pays the rent on the building, buys all 
office and transportation equipment and pays all salarces of the em- 
ployees of the department. The contributions frotn the districts pay for 
all equipment and materials. By sharing the costs this way the districts 
are getting pretty good service at a minin^um cost." 

Jim looked at his watch, "I think," he said, "we'd better get back to 
the office or the boss will think we have forgotten him," 
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Dr. Brown \v;»s on tbe phone iis tlicy entered the oflice. He looked 
up, smiled, mid motioned tlicm to ch.iirs. He finished his cail and 
joined tlicin, 

"Well, he let you of( cjsy, Mr. I*loyd. jirn is no cmsv num to ^^et away 
from when he gets started on that pet [uojut of his." 

"He certainly has something; to he proud of, l\\ say. I have never 
Secti a visual-aids program like the one yoLi have here." 

"Well, we all take some pride in what we have been able to acconv 
plish in the few years since we started this program," 

"Now, I would hke to have you meet some of our supervisory staff." 

They entered one of the olTices. Fred Zane. a short, sc]uare-shouldered 
man rose to greet them. Or, Brown greeted him and introduced the 
two men. 

"How alx>ut a brief rim-down on your set-up, Fred ?" 

"I've been hearing about you, Mr. Floyd. 'I'he bos^ has brought us 
word of your problems and has told us of the line work you did back in 
the Middtewest. We are sure glad to welcome you to the county, and 
you can be sure we'll work with you in any way we can. 

"Now, if you will just ha\e a chair, l it brief you on the consultant 
services. As you may lia\e fioticed, there are several on our stall. We 
have general consultants who each serve a specific group of schools. 
Hiere will be one assigned to your area. She will visit your school on 
schediile, once every two weeks. She'll plan her visits with you and 
will work under your direction in your school. She can assist individual 
teacliers, meet faculty groups, and arrange for any of the special con* 
sultants to come to your school. If you find that you or your teachers 
would like to organize a workshop or series of workshops, she will help 
you plan them and set them up if you like. If you want a psychologist^ 
attendance coordinator, special services coordinator, health and physical 
education coordinator, a consultant in art, music, science, mathematics, 
reading, kindergarten, agriculture or any of the other speciahsts we have 
on our staff, she will arrange for their services. She will actually 
be in a position to serv e as your direct link with the county oflice. 

"Now, we also have a professional library stocked with fine material 
for the administrators and teachers. You are free to use it as you 
wish. We have a placement service, too, that you will find most helpful. 
If you list your vacancies when they occur, we will inform you of avail- 
able candidates. Credentials of prospective teachers are on file here 
for your convenience. Interviews can be arranged here or at your 
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school. \Vc know our schools well and can help a great deal in guiding 
applicants to communities where we feel certain they will be able to 
do their best work." 

"This has been most interesting, Fred, We d like to stay and chat 
longer^ but I want Mr. I-loyd to meet some of the other folks, We'll 
see you later, 

''Over here are the speech correction people/' Dr. Brown was again 
leading him across the lounge, 
'Good morning, Miss Finney!" 

"Good morning, Dr. Brown. Won't you have a chair?" 

"No thanks, just dropped in to introduce Mr, Floyd here from the 
Wells School They hiwc contracted for the speech service out there and 
thought he'd like to meet whoever has that area." 

"Well sir, that's fine. It just so happens that I'll have those schools 
this year, and I'll be happy to talk with him about the work. You see, 
there are several of us in this department. We work under contracts 
with local districts. The county ofiice employs us and the areas served 
are planned here to minimize the travel time from school to school. We 
usually spend a half day each week in each of the schools. Some schools 
hire us for two or three half days a week, depending on the need. At 
the school we work under the direction of the principal. Dr, Wedville 
of the State Department of Fducation is helping plan our program. He 
also holds classes for teachers from all over the county. You and your 
teachers will certainly be welcome. The program is now a must in 
almost every district. Interestingly enough, our small schools were 
the pioneers in this idea of shared services, and speech correction was 
one of the first. The need is surprising indeed. I'll be looking forward 
to working with you." 

"We'll be happy to have you with us, Miss Finney, and thanks for 
taking time to tell me about the work. These shared services are new to 
me, but the idea sounds fine." 

"I think, Air. Floyd, we'll just say 'hello* to the rest of these people 
and not stop tt) chat as you have a lot to do today/' 

And so they went from office to office, meeting consultants, co- 
ordinators, psychologists, special services people, secretaries, book- 
keepers, and clerks. 

"I think rd like to visit the library if you don't mind," said Mr. Floyd, 

"Sure thing, it's just across the street." 
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Together tlicy entered the librarian's olTiee, "iNfiss Wilbur, I'd like 
you to meet Mr. Tloyd. superititciuicnt of tlie WelU School. H.ivc you a 
few iiiinute^i to talk to liiiii ^" 

"That I liave. sit rit;lit down, sir, W'e wish we could liave a visit 
fioiii every principal in the county. " 

"If you don't mind, I'll leave you here and hike back ti> the office. Tm 
expecting a visit from Dr. li^nvscr of the Public Health Department. 
W'e have to iron out problems related to giving inoculations in the 
schools. The weekly \ isit of the Public Health Nurses to our small 
schools is a fine service. They help us give treatment to crippled children 
and help in placing handicapped children in special classes and, in 
some cases, into state schools, So you see, I can't miss this appointment. 
C!ome back to the office when you re through here, Mr. Floyd." 

Miss Wilbur explained the county library's part in the school pro- 
gram, She told him how each school pays a fee to the library for the 
services of the sciiool department. "Tiie county hbrary provides sup- 
plementary and professional h^oks approved by the County Fk)ard of 
rducation for use in the schools. A mobile utiit visits all of the schools 
about four times a year with samples of hooks available. The teachers 
in tiie small isolated schools really appreciate this service. We take 
orders and deliver the b(K^k5 to the scliools and pick them up when the 
teacher is through with them,'' 

"I like this arrangement. I have read of similar plans in other states. 
In some states the county superintendent furnishes this service and in 
others a central service organization has been set up within the frame- 
work of the schools to provide these and other services — like your 
shared services. You have been most kind» Miss Wilbur, and I surely 
thank you." 

"Come back and see us again anytime." 

Nfr. Floyd felt that he had never before been so much a part of a 
team, F.veryone seemed to be interested in his problems and anxious to 
help. It was a good feeling. His previous experience had not prepared 
him for what he had found, and his enthusiasm showed as he re-entered 
the county superintendent's office. 

"Nfr. Brown, can I bother you once more? I wonder if someone here 
can help me find out about these new teachers I need,'*" 

"Sure, we can. Sit right down I'll buzz Mrs. Gilmore. She's in 
charge of the credentials and placement office. She helps teachers find 
jobs and helps administrators find teachers. Fitting the person to the 
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job is an important aspect of [icr services. She ktiows ilie schools and 
the kind of people who will be most likely to succeed in each of them. 
We iike to help both parties, teacher and district, Most of the districts 
have found that this service saves a lot of time and effort. 

'Mrs. Ciilmore, this is Mr. l-loyd, Have you had time to arrange 
some interviews for him?" 

"Yes, I have, Or, Hrovn, and there arc two teachers waiting to see 
him in iny office right no-v." 

Turning to Mr. Fioyd, she continued. "\\\ like to make a suggestion 
about these candidates before you interview them, Miss Breen is new 
to the county. She has had three years of experience in small rural 
schools in Wyoming. She has good recommendations and, as you will 
see, she has a nice personality. Her papers look good. She likes rural 
schools and would probably be happy at Wells. Mrs. Blake has about 
fifteen years experience in bi-)th rural and urban schools. She was un- 
happy in her last school. Hie principal says she is a go()d om 
teaclier, but that she prefers to work alone. 

"There is also a young man living in your community who iias j^ipers 
on hie here. He works for his father on their ranch. He has never 
taught. His father is very nctive in local politics and in the past has been 
inclined to stir up trouble. ! don't know this young man person^illy, but 
you might wish to inquire around about him. If you like, I will give 
you his papers. 

"That's about the list, Mr. Floyd. After you talk to them, let me 
know if you wnnt me to line up any others for you. Good picking!" 

"Thank you, Mrs. Gilrnore. It w^as good of you to do all of this 
for me. That's a real service to a fellow in my position, and I do 
appreciate it." 

"I^iat's just part of my job here, and you're certainly welcome to call 
on us. Tlie credentials are all in order for these people, and they have 
been advised as to the reciuirements and procedures for renewals." 

Mr. Floyd dropped back by the office to thank the superintendent for 
his courtesies and found him and the business consultant in conference. 

"We wxre just talking about you, and R. J. is planning to drive over 
to your school the first of the week to go over your budget with you 
and check your building maintenance needs. After the preliminaries, 
we'll do what we can to help you." 

"That's fine, sir. We witl look forward to his visit. I^hanks a lot.*' 
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The Intermediate Unit — A Source of Help 

The interinc\tiatc unit is one of tlie niost proinisini; sources of help 
for every small school system. Admittedly, the services Aiuly Floyd 
found in his visit to the county internicdiate otVice is not what most ':mall 
school administrators would fuul by a comparable visit. But neither 
is Andy s visit entirely romance. Programs of shared services such as 
described do exist. And more are being developed. The point that 
should be recognized is that fbe />ofe>jfjjl for skneJ services exists />; 
ever) state. And there is no state that is without need for cooperative 
effort. 

The intermediate administrative unit, the office of the county super- 
intendent of schools in most states, is an old office. In some states it 
was established by the state's original constitution. It began as an 
arm of the state to provide general administrative supervision for the 
school districts iti the county or comparable area served. It began at a 
time when most schov^i districts did not have, or even see any need for, 
a professional aclministrator of their own, (And indeed these inter- 
mediate superintendents were seldom professional administrators as 
conceived today,) The establishment of intermediate units preceded the 
genera! availability of secondary education programs, and even today 
in some states these offices concern themselves only with "rural ele- 
mentary education/' They preceded the great social and economic 
changes that have taken place in this country. Tliey preceded school 
district reorganization, the transportation of pupils, and virtually every 
aspect of w^hat is now included in a modern educational program. In 
many instances they gave leadership that helped educational innovations 
to be adopted; in many others they resisted what has or will prove to be 
inevitable. 

The formal structure of intermediate units, the constitutional and 
legislative prescriptions, have made it most difficult to change and adapt 
as conditions have changed. In many states the office is still a political 
one, the superintendent need not have any professional administrative 
preparation or competence, and the absence of financial support for 
salaries or assistance is such as to virtually guarantee ineffectiveness. 
The intermediate unit as it now exists in many places is obsolete, 5/// 
not ufifiecessary, W^hat is needed is a new model to replace that now 
so out-of-date, 

A further complication to intermediate unit effectiveness (or lack of 
it) is that until the past decade it w^as given very little attention. The 
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great clFofts which were put iiUo the rc^)rganization of local districts 
paid virtually no attention to the existing; intermediate unit, except as 
internu^diate leadership c«>uld assist in its accomplishment. As re- 
or^^anization has been acconiphslied, the "functions" and "duties ' of 
the uiterniediate ollice became even more obsolete. In a few nistances 
the ortice has been atx>lished. In a few others it hangs on making httle 
real coturibution. Hut in others there lias developed a new vision of 
service to districts and suflkient leadership to make such services a 
reality, Andy Floyd was fortunate to fmd such a situation in his county. 

Tnough is now known about the reorganization of local districts and 
the reorganization of intermediate units--ho\v they should be struc- 
tured, financed and staffed — that it is possible to conclude that every 
school district, rc^.trJUss of its size or locdtiofi, c^n huiv iWCvss to u 
comprehe^isit e pro^i\un of eJuCiftiofhil oppoytumtii S. This possibility 
is relatively new. It is as yet far from a reality. But it uill come. And 
its coming can be hastened substantially as all school administrators, 
both in large and small school systems, discover the potential of shared 
service programs and work with other groups interested in establishing 
sound intermediate units capable of meeting today's needs. Even as 
now constituted, the interntediute unit can be a source of substantial 
help for most small school administrators. In most states it is certainly 
a first phicc to h^ok for counsel and assistance. 

The Sfate Education Department 

Education is a function of each state, and the state education depart- 
ment has more than a casual interest in the successful and effective 
operation of all the schools. It is the responsible agency of the state 
government. It is far more than a place to file annual reports. 

At one time in the development of state education departments, an 
attempt was made to supervise instruction in local schools through some 
kind of "state supervisor." It was believed that an annual half-day visit 
in each small school could reveal the strengths and weaknesses of the 
staff and the school. Fortunately most state departments have become 
aware that hurried 'supervision" or "inspection" of each local school 
accomplishes little other than the dissipation of state department staff 
strength. 

The modern state department of education depends more upon leader- 
ship and consultative service than upon inspection. Horace Mann tried 
to make the Massachusetts State Department of Education a service 
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agency more tlun 100 yars ago, S(atc services change slowly, but in 
recent years in many of our states some of the hcst, tuost easily available, 
and most used professi<Mial assistance for administrators has been found 
in state education departments, Thio teamwork of state consultants 
and local district and intermediate unit .idministrators has replaced the 
stereotyped inspector of tiie state agency. 

Many state departments have organized departments through which 
consultative services are available for school building plannifig, cur- 
riculum development at both elementary and secondary levels, budgeting 
and finiince, school district reorganization, transportation, and many 
other areas of special concern to every administrator. There are more 
professional personnel employed in state education departments at 
the present time than at any time in their history. So, too, is their level 
of c\>mpetence to provide genuine assistance higher than ever before. 
These resources are on call to all. They are available to every small 
school adn^inistrator. He should be aware of the resources that are 
available and how they can be obtained. Modern state education depart- 
ments have become primarily service agencies for schools. 

And Then There Are Ofher Sources 

There are many people and groups in every state and in nearly every 
community, large or small, interested in good schools and good educa- 
tion, Iiach has something to contribute if the way is made easy and if 
it is generally known that contributions are welcomed. Where the 
school has encouraged the constructive efforts of its PTA, mothers 
club, parent study group, library association, and others w^hich may be 
organized in any given comnuinity, administrators have found sub- 
stantial assistance available. Most small communities have access to 
other agencies — the county agricultural or home demonstration agent, 
the public health service, the law enforcement agency of either the 
locality or county, the local clergy, and many others. There are few 
small communities which do not have of their own, or have access to, a 
variety of specialized professional or semi-professional personnel. Not 
all will know how they can best contribute, They can be helped. But 
even preceding this must be a realization on the part of the adminis- 
trator that these people have resources and interests which are com- 
pieteiy in harmony with the objectives of the school. 

Outside of most local areas are other resources, and some of these 
have a special interest in the educational programs and administra- 
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tion of smnll sc^hools. The role of colleges and univctsitlcs, both public 
and private, is illustrative, Their contribution to education does not 
stop with the graduation of the profcssionaliy prepared teacl)er or 
administrator. The professorial stalTs of colleges and universities 
have a long tradition of giving consultative help and services to schools 
and administrators, The types of speciahzed help available through 
bureaus of research and field services are numerous indeed, livery small 
community school administrator would probably do well to know what 
is available and what needs to be done to use it to advantage. 

Still another source of assistance that perhaps few realize is as near 
at hand as a letter or card is the professional association. State and 
national professional organizations exist to serve members of the pro- 
fession. Many state education associations have research stalTs who 
can supply teachers and administrators with pertinent information on 
many topics. The National Education Association through its Research 
Division or through its tnany specialized interests departments is a 
ready source of information and help. Need some data, a bibliography, 
some suggestions on how to do something that puzzles you, a source of 
help? Want to know if anyone has had some successful experience with 
d certain type of project? Have a question on finance, district reorgani- 
zation, transportation, instruction, supervision, audio-visual equipment, 
salary schedules, leave policies, science equipment, public relations, 
or something else? Ever try a letter to the NHA? Professional associa- 
tions are entirely service organizations and are a source of help often 
overlooked by small school administrators. 

To Have Eyes and To See 

As it was said long ago, it is possible to have eyes, yet see not. This 
peculiar kind of phobia can impede the progress of the school in the 
small community and the administrator. If the "blindness" is traceable 
to lack of information about where one can go for help, it can quickly 
be overcome. Resources and potential resources are everywhere. And 
seeking help is a sign of strength. 

If! Retrospect: 

Small schools usually lack the pupil enrollments to be educationally self- 

sutTicient. They must have help to insure a modern program of education, 

The strong and the secure school administrators recognize their need 

for help in the improvement of education and actively seek it. 
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, 'I'lic intvrnKviiaU' .ulinii^istrativc unit ;s fast developing into .in a^^eiuy 
s|xxir:G\lIy dc>jgaai to serve locil districts, The educational programs 
of small schools liavc (he most L:ain; ancJ administrators can help 
spcc\1 the development. 

/[he n^Ovlern stale education dcpartinent has replaced the insptxtor with 
the consultant who can lielp in many ways, 

. Local resources for attacking educational problems should not be over- 
looked, 

. And don't forget the more specialized services of colleges and univer* 
sitics and those of our state and national professional organizations. 
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The Challenge in 

Small Community Schools 

T 

Xhu typical school administfator in the United 
States works in a small twelve-grade school district. He can be dis- 
tinguished from most superintendents in larger school districts by his 
direct involvement ii^ al! phases of administration. Central oflke stafT 
members — directors, coordinators, or consultants— are seldom found in 
small school situations. The small school administrator must perform 
the functions assigned to assistants as well as those executed by the 
superintendent of a large system. In many itistances he is the building 
principal as well as school district superintendent. He is not once or 
twice removed from where policies are put into effect. School problems 
reach his desk with tittle delay. The news of trouble in the system hits 
him almost the moment it occurs. His closeness to all that goes on within 
the school system puts him right on the filing line every day. 

^^tanding close to it ali can be a tremendous advantage. The organiza- 
tional framew^ork needed for etTicient administration can be simpler 
under such conditions. Formal advisory con^mittees, steering conv 
mittccs, admimstrative councils, and the like are parts of machinery 
necessary in large school situations. They can be replaced in small 
schools by the informality of frequent contacts and ease of reaching 
any staff member by a short walk down the corridor. The many face-to- 
face contacts mak communication a relatively simple matter. 

Informality is part aiid parcel of the way of life in small communities. 
Things get accomplished in small communities without elaborate cere- 
mony or complicated machinery. The school located in the small com- 
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munity can utili/c this approach ^ood advantage. Hut this is not to 
imply that no formal striktiiriiii; is necessary in the adn^inistration of 
the smalt community schools. There is no single pattern, however, 
which can Ix- apphcd to all scho')l systems. It is neither possible nor 
desirable to duplicate in small community school districts the adminis- 
trative organization of the large district. Tin structure developed 
shotdd he hju'd ou the pnrposei to he achieied. Due weight must be 
given to the resources available and the social setting of the adminis- 
trative functit>n, Informality can be carried to the extreme where tack 
of a systeniatic appnxuJi will fosuit in disorganized effort and un- 
cooriclinated attacks on school problems. 

"Adminisffivia'* 

Direct participation can degenerate to the point where the superin- 
tendent stiinds beside the janitor ready to hand him tools as the radiator 
is being repaired, There is a danger of applying a too literal transla- 
tion to the old adage which states that "if you want a job done right, 
youM better do it yourself," 'laying to do every little thing could mean 
neglecting the big or important things, 

A certain amount of detail work is required in every position. One of 
the occupational hazards in administration, however, is getting lost in 
the welter of administrative detail. The word "administrivia" was 
coinetl to describe the trivial details which can consume so much of the 
administrator's time. Leadership responsibilities suffer from neglect 
when people get entangled in the web of i^.dministrivia. This does not 
mean that details are unimportant and should be neglected. They are 
important and demand attention. The point of it all is that administra- 
tors should not let "de-tail" wag "de dog." 

Is there a way out of the dilemma? There is a need for organization 
to reduce detail work to a most eHicicnt routine. Delegation of authority 
to teachers and non-certificated workers is necessary if the details en- 
countered in everyday administration are to be executed properly. The 
ease of communication makes it possible for the small school adminis- 
trator to delegate the authority necessary to accomplish the details 
while at the same time keeping an accurate "feel" of the school system. 
Part of the problem of becoming a leader is realizing the need for 
delegation of authority and doing so without losing the "pulse.'* 
z\ctual!y this is more a test of the skill of an administrator than a 
dilemma. 
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Keeping in Touch 

There is enough for toe executive oflicer of the small community 
school district to do to keep him busy all day long and into the night. 
Knowing so many people so well invites involvement in most conv 
munity fvinctions as well as in school activities. As a result, some small 
school administrators are hesitant alx^ut taking time off from school to 
attend state, regional, or national confereiucs for adrninistrators. To 
niake matters worse, it's often diflicult to convince so^ne school lx)ards 
in >n;all communities of the importance of allocating money to defray 
the expenses of the school administrator while attending professional 
meetings. 

Tending to the rnany chores at home is worthy of commendation. 
Hut to isolate oneself from the opportu.iities for professional growth is 
going too far. It was nrfviousty pointed out that it wasn't too hard for 
a small school administrator to get caught on a merry-go-round. It 
is then that activity begins to seem to justify itself. Means get con- 
fused with ends. 

Is there a way to get off the treadfnill that could lead to oblivion? 
When you got caught going so fast but getting nowhere, backing away 
to survey the situation was suggested. Reviewing the purposes of edu- 




Baclcing off fo appraUe wh?f you acfually cfo \% often necessary. 
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cuioii was also rccoiiitnciRlcJ. AttetKlaiicc at professional conferences, 
joiiuni; professioiuil organizations, and keeping up with professional 
writings cm\ he aJtlcd to the list. I'hcy arc of value because they pro* 
vide opportunities for an exchange of experiences, lliere is more of a 
chance to becoiiie acc[uainted with better practices. In short, they help 
a school administrator keep in touch with what's happening in his 
professional world, 

A Review of Sonne Basic Challenges 

One tnan's frustrations are another's challenges. There is a l/tttnne 
of challenges for the administrator of a small community school djsirict. 
But he needs professional preparation to make him competent in the 
technical phases of administration as well as an understanding of Avhat 
is involved in tlie leadership process and what is needed to meet the 
responsibilities that lie ahead. 

Many troubles in small school situations take their rise in inadequate 
district organization. The need for satisfactorily organized local school 
districts should be apparent to all small school administrators. Each 
must also be prepared to provide the leadership necessary to promote 
desirable district changes, Some administrators have in the past had 
limited vision of educational needs and have impeded reorganization in 
an eftort to perpetuate an unnecessary administrative post. Such actions 
are hardly professional. On the other hand, our nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to the many small school administrators who have virtually 
worked themselves out of an administrative position to promote better 
education for rural youth and children. These people of professional 
stature have placed educational improvement in the forefront. 

There is a direct relationship between improved educational programs 
and school district reorganization. There is evidence to indicate that 
most of the recently reorganized school districts have to some degree 
enriched their elementary school program and expanded course offer- 
ings in the secondary school curriculum. The potential for improved 
educational opportunities within most of these reorganized districts 
is probably far greater still than what has as yet been achieved. The 
development of the intermediate unit as a service agency to local dis- 
tricts is one of the most promising developments for the small com- 
munity in quest of a comprehensive educational program. As the pos- 
sibilities of intermediate unit services are understood and service pro- 
grams are developed and improved, the handicaps of smallness can be 
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overcome and a cornfuchcnsivc cdiicatiocKil prograni achieved in nearly 
every sniall conitnunity school district. 

The readier shortage will retnain for sonu' time as one of the more 
persistent prohlcnis. It is felt (norc kecfdy in small sdiool districts 
than iti larger ones. Small schools need versatile teachers who are pre- 
pared and willing to teach in more ihdn one subject a:ca and don't 
object to extra curricular responsibilities. Such versatile teachers arc 
hard enough to lind when the supply is plentiful. Attracting teachers 
to the small comnuitiit/ is one side of the problem; retaining those 
already there is anotlicr. Comnnmitie:; which take an active interest 
in the recruitment and retention of teachers provide a ray of hope in 
this period of a serious shortage of teachers, 

Adtninistrative relationships in small school districts are improving 
but remain a thorny problem nevertheless. In sjnall communities there 
is somewhat more of a tendency for school bc^ards to usurp the functions 
of superintendents, superintendents to assume the duties of the build- 
ing principals, and principals, in turn, to interfere w^ith the coaching of 
athletic teams. This chain reaction may stop at various points in differ- 
ent systems. Good school administration is as necessary in small schools 
as in larger ones, but efficient admiiiistration is difficult to achieve w^hen 
those who lack professional competence concern themselves with ad- 
ministrative activity which rccjuires the touch of a professional person. 
Teamwork in school administration can be furthered through the de- 
velopment of written policies, The contributions and functions of all 
members on the administrative team can be spelled out to minimize 
misunderstanding. A word of caution to the small school administrator 
is in order. Attack the problems of ill-defined relationships between 
boards and superintendents and also superintendents and principals. 
Mtke the [yyohlem rather than persons the issue. 

There 1$ Help Available 

There are more trouble spots in small school administration than 
those just mentioned. But there is also aid nearby to resolve problems. 
It was declared that democratic school administration was not just 
something fashionable but a way to tap the creativeness of staff mem- 
bers. More efficient operation is possible through democratic adminis- 
tration and the more effective utilization of resources — particularly 
human resources. People are a part of administration. Understanding 
the motives that drive people will yield dividends. But understand 
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that when jXH)|>lc arc confronted with a problem they act as human 
beings and not as abstract minds. 

Seeking the services of agencies froi^i without the school district is 
an inthcation of personal strength. 1'he more insecure a personality the 
less likely he is to invite an examination of t!ie school system. Most 
small community school districts are not educationally self-suflicient 
even though the district structure may be justified, There is a need for 
the interniediate unit to supply vital educational services in mail school 
districts, The mtennediate unit of administration can be one of the 
important agencies to enable cliildren attending schools in small com- 
numities to gain the many advantages of living in such areas without 
suffering a loss in the quality of educational opportunities available. 
The small school administrator should actively seek the important 
services of the intermediate unit rather than avoid being a part of it. 
Modern state education departments provide a variety of consultants 
who can contribute to the strengthening of small school systems. Uni- 
versities and colleges in most states have had a long history of aiding 
the improvement of educational programs in small communities. State 
and national professional organizations can likewise be considered 
resources to be tapped in solving difllculties in local districts. 'Ilie small 
school administrator need not walk atone wondering what to do about 
educational problems. The help of people outside the school district 
is his for the asking. 

Adnninisfrafors Are People, Too 

Thus far the empliasis has been on the school administrator as a 
professional person confronted with a variety of problems found in 
small communities. But he is also a human being. It is more than likely 
that he is married and has a family. 

learning a livelihood and making professional contributions is just 
one aspect of his total self. It isn't right for a school administrator 
to completely neglect his family in order to fulfill the responsibilities of 
his profession. It w^outd be hypocrisy of the worst type if the super- 
intendent were to address a civic group on how the schools benefit 
when parents remain close to children, but, in order to make such an 
address and others like it, he had almost no time to spend with his 
own family. The children of superintendents reach adulthood too fast. 
It is no compliment to a professional man if he has to wait until 
his children are grown and gone before he realizes that he never 
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enjoyed tliein as ciiildren niul luni even less opportunity to guide their 
growth into worthwhile citizens. 

No man is indcstnictible, The continued pressure of professional 
responsibilities facing school superinteiulcnts may not be noticed as 
readily as continued physical punishment, Ikir the e/Tects are as devastat- 
ing. They may take longer to be recognized. Other people are not the 
only ones who need a brief respite or a complete vacation from the job. 
An absorbing hobby can work the wonders of rniracle drugs. It is 
necessary for the school adniifiistrator to get away from it all on occasion 
so that he can attack persistent problems with a fresh outlook rather 
than a tired approach. The ever increasing toll of heart attacks among 
the members of the profession makes this a serious matter and not one 
to be taken lightly. Superintendents are not supermen who can long 
co/itinue to physically abuse themselves by hurried meals, insufficient 
sJeep, and relentless pressure. The martyr complex will get a school 
administrator now here. 

The Responsibility for Providing Good Schools 

The administrator plays an important role in the small community 
school district. But providing good schools is not his sole respon- 
sibility. Schools are agencies established and supported by people. It 
is tempting for a person who is so closely related co all aspects of 
education to talk of f?jy system, ?;/> teachers, and school. This is 
acceptable if it implies a personal pride in all around him. It is careless 
talk if it connotes ownership or sole responsibility for education. 

At times, the superintendent can find himself so personally tied up 
with the school that every time the board of education refuses to accept 
a given recommendation, he considers it a personal rebuke. He be- 
comes unduly and emotionally upset when bond elections fail. It's 
wel! to be concerned but not to the point where the ability to logically 
examine the problen^ is replaced by emotional upheaval This is apt 
to lead to ulcers or cardiac trouble. 

The maturity of a man is measured best by his actions when things 
don't go his way. Tliere always are times when things will go wrong. 
Setbacks are inevitable. But they must be appraised in an objective 
fashion. The quality of patience is born of understanding. It takes 
time for some communities to fully comprehend the importance of 
certain improvements in education. Resigning when things are not just 
right, is like running away. Little is accomphshed. The real test of 
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leadership ohillty of a supefiiUcnJcnt is l)is reactions when things go 
wrong rather than whm all is well anc! good. 

Keep in mind (hat the rcsporisibility for providing good schools rests 
witfi tlje entire coninnunty. l^ihUc school education is too big and too 
important to be eiu'rnsted to one man altMie. Fie must do his share 
ns an educational leader, but the entire commututy must do its share 
as well. 

Some Lasf Words 

There will .dways be a need for educational services in small conv 
munities. Small schools are necessary and a need for them will continue. 
They exist in large numbers, This is not a worship of smatlness for its 
own sake but a recognition of the realities of present day and future 
America. 

There are still too many school districts which are too small. As they 
presently operate, a large proportion of small schools fall far short of 
providing a desirable level of education. They may be doing the best 
they can with what they have, but this is not reason enough to deprive 
children the educational opportunities they need and must have. The 
reorganization of local administrative units must continue. Any sub- 
stantial improvement of educational opportunities in rural areas is 
dependent upon it. 

As with most complex situations, there are probably no simple or 
easy s<r)lutions to be used in all situations. But there is, certainly, no 
cause for pessimism. The many assets in smaM communities are lost 
in the description of the liabilities of inclTicient district organization, 
W^ith adequate district organization, schools in small communities can 
utilize their many assets and become really good schools. With the 
leadership of professionally prepared school administrators they become 
even better schools. With maximum utilization of human ?.nd material 
resources from within and witiiout the local district they can achieve 
a quality of education which can be the envy of every larger school 
system. 

We close on a note of hope and challenge to the members of the 
administrative team in small community schools. Wherever courageous, 
imaginative, and thoughtful leadership has been exerted, improved edu- 
cational programs have resulted. 
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Department of Rural Education, NBA 



THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 

The current year is a si^^niikant one for the Department of Rural 
nJucation. Ik^ginniiiL; in ly'i^ the Annual Meeting will be helil in 
October of each year nistead of I'ehru.iry as has beeii the practice. A 
change has also been adopted in regard to the inanner in which olTiccrs 
fur the Departmeiit will be noniin.ited. 'llie establishment of a Com- 
mittee on Program ;ind Policies for Rural Hducation in the United 
States and the development of active state committees represent addi- 
tional efforts designed to assist the Department in developing its pro- 
gram more closely in liiie with the desires of members and the rural 
education needs of individual states. 

The Department of Rural Ixlucation grew out of the Department of 
Rural and Agricultural Education authorized by the NEA Board of 
Directors in l^O'^. In 1919 it was reorganized under its present name. 
Since 1936 the Department of Rural Education has had the assistance 
of the NEA Division of Rural Service, with the same headquarters 
staff serving both. 

Alenihcf'ship: All persons working or interested in rural education are 
eligible for membership, provided they are members of 
the National Education Association. 

Dues: $4 per calendar year. 

Benefits: Members are eligible to attend the annual convention 

meetings of the Department, to vote, and to hold 
office, AU members receive the Yearbook, the NEA 
Rvseiinh Bulletin (4 issues per year), R/^ral Education 
News, and other publications as available. 
The Department of Rural Education operates under a Constitution 
and Bylaws which provide for the organization of Divisions to serve 
special interest groups. l\vo divisions currently active are the Division 
of County and Rural Area Superintendents and the Division of Pupil 
Tn*)5portation. 

. special committees of the Department have continued to deal 
with the problems of: the raruitment and preparation of rural teachers; 
rural life and education on the world scene; sociological impact of 
school district reorganization upon community organization and process. 
One of the special groups sponsored by the Division of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents is the National Commission on the Inter- 
mediate Administrative Unit. 
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OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF RURAL EDUCATION 

(Terms expire in October 

President— Ralph C. Norris, Superinteiulcnt, Polk County Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Vice President— Mark Nichols, Director, Vocational F.ducation and 
Agricultural Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Executive Secretary— Honx^aro A, Dawson. Director of Rural Service, 
NBA, Washington, D.C. 

Executive Committee 

President, Vice President, Presidents of Divisions, plus: 

\V. E. Bishop (1961), Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, 
Colorado 

Mary M. Condon (I960), State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

J. C. Fn^-ZGKRALD (1959), Director, Audio^Visual Education, Oklahoma 

A and M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
W. E, Pafford (1962), Director, Division of Field Services, State 

Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
L. A, RoBHRTS (1960), Superintendent of Schools, Dallas County, 

Dallas, Texas 

Thomas E. Robinson (1958), President, State Teachers College, 

Glassbofo, New Jersey 
Howard G. Sackett (1958), District Superintendent of Schools, 

Lewis County, Port Leyden, New York 
Mrs. Juanita Thompson (1961), Director of Rural Education, 

Kanawha County Schools, Charleston, West Virginia 
Mrs. Viola Thompson (1962), Superintendent, Hennepin County 

Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

T. M. Verdin (1959), Director of Rural Service, Division of Instmc- 
tional Services, Greenville County School District, Greenville, South 
Carolina 

R. E. Harris, Retiring President, Superintendent, Caldwell County 
Schools, Lockhart, Texas 
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Division oi* Colin iv am> Rukai Ari a Shim kin ri Nni NTS 
(1 crms expire in October U)S7) 

President- Brvan O, Wilson, Siiperiiuciuleiu. CiMitra CnsLi OniiUy 
Schools, Martifiez, C^iliforiiia 

First Vice President Winston Urown, SiiperiiUcndef\t, Waukeslia 

County Sc^hools, W.uikeshj, Wisauisin 
Seiond Vice President- R. J. LA\vRi:Ncr. Superintendent, Bntlock 

(j)unty Schools, Vn'um Springs, Alabama 
Executive Secretary- -How ard A. Dawson. Director, Division of 

Rural Service, Nil A 

l:Xi { Utile CofNNiittct 

R, Si ArroRi) (j.ark, Superintendent, l>(nip County Schools, LaGrange, 

Hiu.i^N J, Ni i.soN, Superinteiulent. Albany County Schools, Laramie, 
Wyomin^q 

J, Bryan Ritchii: (Deceased), Supervisor, Nevada County Schools, 
Prescott, Arkansas 

John A. Iorrhns. Superintendent, Lee County Schools, Dixon, Illinois 
Harry W. Gross. l\tst President, District Superintendent of Schools, 
Nassau Countv, Mineola, New York 

Division ok Pupil Transportation 
(Terms expire in February 1938) 

President— W. Iiarl DarnI'Ll, Director of School Transportation, 
Greenbrier County, Lewisburg, West Virginia 

Vice President- -Mich AUL J, Hacgprty, State Supervisor, School Trans- 
portation, State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 

llxecutii e Committee 

Wi'SlTA' Camp. Director of Transportation, State Department of 
Education, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Ll-SThR C. Windpr, Director of Transportation, Normandy Consoli- 
dated School District, St. Louis, Missouri 

Louis A. Vanuljll, Supervisor of Public Transportation, Fayette 
Coufity Schools, Lexington, Kentucky 
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PUBLICATIONS Oi' THI: DEPARTMENT 
or RURAL EDUCATION 

Well unJcr way in its cicvelopinciu as this 19^7 Yearbook i>oes to 
print is the 19^8 Yearbook which is tentatively titled V(n\iti(^}hif luluui- 
tion for Rroal Amer/ca. Since plans for the 195H Ycarbc^ok were first 
proposed the Department has had the enthusiastic su[)port of the 
Afncfican Vocational Association, and a ruunber of its af]iliated groups 
arc represented on the ^'earU)ok ( jinnnittee, Als() in process of de- 
velopment is a joint publication with the American Assc)ciation of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation denling with Physical Edu- 
cation for Small High Schools. In the plannit\g stage is a series of 
pamphlets which will deal with specific concerns in the field of rural 
education. 

iMeinbers i^f the Department's Committee on Publications and Con- 
structive Studies during 1937 are: 

Burton \V. Krihtlow, Chaimuu (1958), Professor of Rural Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Lulu Harnako (1939), Superintendent, Flathead County Schools, 
Kalispell, Montana 

Clara E. Cocklrilll (1961), Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Armstrong County, Kittanning, Pennsylvania 

GiA'N Morris (1962), Director of Guidance, I^ard of Cooperative 
Services, Port Leyden, New York 

GoRi^ON I. SwANsoN (i960), Assistant Professor, Department of 
Agricultural Pducation, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
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Rf'CHN'i' l)l':i>AKrMIu\r IHJHLICATIONS 

The follnwiiiq hooks .ukI pamphlets arc rcprcsciUativc oi (he Nviilc 
raiii^o of oinccnis Nvhkh the DipaihnctU of Rural lulucation serves 
throuL^li Its puhluatmiis. A .oiiipku' hsr of puhhcations aiul prices can 
he nhtaiiU'J ihreetly frooi the Di[\irtiiieiu's heaJc[Luirters ollice ou re- 
tjuest. 

Vi:ariuh)KS 

'I'cachifi^ hi the Sf^/^ill ('.oNn}uout\. Vearhuok 10^6. Rohert S. I'ox, 
editor. 222 p. Cloth. $3. 

Rural }:duCiili<)H--A I'onijrJ Look, Yearbook 1955. Report of tlie 
1054 NatioiKil Conference on Rural lulucation. 186 p. Cloth, $5.30. 

P/^/'}/ l'ra^.\ipofij///?f^. \'earbook 1955. Robert M. Isenberg, editor, 
p. (Out v)f print) 

OriU R PUHiaCATIONS 

luh4Liiiio>i Goes tn the }\//f, 1957. Prepared for the NI:A Ontcnnial 
Commission. P p. 50c. 

lilfei'live biternicdiMc Ufiits- A CruiJt for Di i i'topmeut, 1955. By the 

National Commission on the Intermediate Administrative Unit. l6 p. 
2 5c 

The llduciitiou of Migrjfit ChildroL 195*1, By Shirley M. Greene, 179 p. 
Cloth, $3.; Paper, S2.50. 

Guiclatice hi a Rnrtd - bidnstrial Ommunh). 1954. By Amber Arthun 
Warburton. 275 p. Cloth, $4,; Paper, $3. 

Physicid llducatioH in Small Schools. 1951 Revision. By lUsa Schneider, 
editor 1 58 p. Paper $1. 

Guide for Afhd)zi>r^ a Pupil Tratisportittiofi Progranj, 1953. By Robert 
M. Isenberg. 19 p. 50c. 
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THU ni'l>ARTMi:M OF HllRAl. I HI 'C ATION 

A Department of the 
National IxUication Association of the United States 

Tbi< roller incln<!e^ tho <utnf fucniUcrship of the Drp.irtmrfU for tlie i\i!<:ntiar year i«)56 and 
a I atMuu.n.O memlnrs <Mrr»l!.Ht (,rior to I c^niaty ^5, i.^sr. U is arran^;t:a hy .sLitcs. and lists 
al|inaf!ctK.ii!y for c.ufi iiK-rntH>r ht.s suiine, [>o<ition loc.Uion, iwid ufTKia! DtjiutMnont re5ipon^ 

jil)ilitic^. Strtii AiMrrv^t^ ;ifc tsot kivcn <'\c<rpt ulicrp other iiif<irru;Mion u r<ot available, 
i.ibfdric-^ :iti.i jn^tituf)<»f).,J inojibcrs ,irf listei) un<hr {Itcir r<.\^pative staks following the 
lislirik; of iiii(ivt'tii,it {ncnif.icfi< 



ALABAMA 

HmKVhnMt. J. II. ^ Su(>t rihtrndi lU, t'liiltun 

rounty SkKools, Clajidni 
Caini'bcl), M-irfiii \' . S^3|K rjiitt'fxlt jjt, ( ijllui.jn 

Coiiniy School*, Cullitum 
Carroll, Thonvis W , Su[>t rlT«{tn(ft ru CovitiK- 
^ ton (.'oUTity Schfjols, Aiulilusii 
Colein.iTi, HnhLi. S',ijit'rin!<'iii|cMit, l,o\vn<les 

C'ouiity School*, Jfriynevillt* 
iJalton, \V. Thtn. l'rufc-<^'ir of Kf^iKal ion, 

Ah'ham I'olyiochrnc In>htute, Auburn 
l)ick<oTi, /. O.. Sup<r/titeii<lenf, Ktowafi County 

?clu>oU, r^ail'.tin 
Elhott, \V\ \V-. SwptrinU'iuletit, SluUjy County 

Ik'hoot^. Colunihiana 
Elmore. }{ Su{irrtnU*iuleiit, Vicktus County 

Schools, (^irrolllon 
Kiiiylit. KayiimtKl K, Su(>crnitcr}<lent, Walker 

t ounrv SthooK, Jasper 
Greer, ffu^Ii <i , Su;'ennten<1cnt, Monroe Coun- 
ty Sclioot**, .Nfonrovvillt' 
Hariltrn, Pre*.ton {i , Sm{>. riritenilent^ Autati>;a 

IV^unty St:ho<il<!, TrattvilU' 
Hatch, Rohert C' ^ Suju'rvi^dr of I n^frut tinr^. 

Stale UtpartnKTit of K<lu<;aiion, Montgomery 
Hick^, Dt^lhf'rt. SujH-TiiittncU'iu. Jackson County 

School*, Scotishoro 
Kolf'jway, Otto, Ciirrii. nlutn f.Hh<»r;\toryv Srliool 

of KdiK-ation, Alabaim i*ol> tt*chti ic Iiutitute, 

Auhurn 

Honca, J. Wiley, Su[)i rinteTKU nt, Dt Kalb Coun- 
ty Schools, Ft. Payne 

Johnson. Kermit A., Supt > intendent, Tu ■ic.iloo';,! 
County Schools, Tu«,c,aloo^a: A<lvivory Coun- 
cil to the Narion.^1 Commission on the lutcr- 
tTie<Ii.tte .\!linini>trative tTnit 

Jorie-i, W- SnpcrinfeiuWnt, Wilcot Count/ 
Schools. Catrn^ n 

Ku^'WenflaH, f. C, SnjitriurmtUnt, Hirhour 
County Schools. C'layton 

Lawrence, K. j , Superi nti-nrlcnt, nul'ock 
County Sclnols. L'n;on Sprint: s: Slate Cmn- 
niittee Mer^Ser; SiTorifl Vitt -I're-jtlenj, Divi- 
«:ion of County and Knral Area Sufierinten- 
flent-; 

Lyon, W. Uemon, Superintenrlent, >tar>ha)l 

Coiirty School, { lunihersvitle 
McCiowan, W. C. Supe-inl<'n(it;nt, BahUvin 

County Schools, llay Mirttie 
Mellown, Kl^in W.. Superintendent, SunUtr 

tVunty Schr>o)\ l.hu\^<ton 
N*ev.ell, C. Trank. Superintendent, Calhoun 

Cotinly Schools. Anni-^ton 
Norton, K. H , I're-;ident, State Teachers Col- 

U-KP, Morenee: A<lvisory Council to the 

Committee on t'olictes atid I'rcgratn for Kural 

Kducation 
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fliilpot. Crank N., Supervi«iOr of Iii-tructtonj 
Seeondary Kdmation, State I>tpariJi;?nt of 
Kdnc.ition, MorUxornery; Slate Director 

Pepeioy. W. K,. tUjMne>s M,vj,-is<:r, Madi-ion 
Cnunt)^ Hoaril of K«lueatiou, Muntsvillc 

I'rniir, C, A., Super iuteti<K'nt, Mneon C< 
Schools. Tiiskt>:ce 

Self, David, Su[ierintendori!, Butler C'outity 
SthonU, t;rcenv[|le 

Suinnons, I. K,, Superintendent, Jefferson 
County SthooU, HirminKhanu State Com- 
tnittee Meruher; Special Committee on Scout- 
hiK in Rural Schooh 

Smith. (Mrs.) Hcssie C., Jt.anes Supervisor, 
Kast Tallalia'^see 

Sn.ith. Ci, S,, Supervisor of Instruction, CuU- 
man Counly Sclioo!s, Cullman 

Smith, O. RomaiiK, Yonusifolks Kditor, The 
Vrotjrfssix^- h\ir)y\cr, liirminKhari 

Tidewell, K, . A'^sistant to the TresMent, 
Stillnnan Cr.Ue<r, Tuse;^!oosa: Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Committee aw Policies and Program 
for Rural Kducation 

Torrencc, Andrew P , Acting Hea<I, Department 
nf A^rienltural Kduration, TusVe>;ee Institute 

Wooten, Le>ttr, SuperiutemUuit , Mor^ati Coun- 
ty Schools, Detatur 

(N'stitLTCo.VAr, ^f^^^n^H 
Cilirary, Alahama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 



AHfZONA 



Chadwick, Oatiiel R., 



> ( reelv District No 
V^^oNoni 



Cav€ 



Head Teacher, 

. . Phoenix 
Sar.ih, Superintendent, Yavapai County 
Scliont^, Pre^cott 
Hatdeiuan, Delta M , Teacher, (^anado School, 

< ranarlo 

Ham, {]w>netli, Superintendent, Yuma County 

SehnoU, N'urna 
.loslin, Loul> P.. Superintendent of ScliooU, 

Palo Vrrde 

Martin, (Mrv) Mary McCoJIum. Teacher. i<-- 
tired. Kloy 

Reece, (Nt^s ) I'P.rence, Stjperintendent, Pima 
( ountv School, Tu-con: State Director 

Srnitfi, llarold W., Superintendent of SchooU, 
(ilend:3le 



AHKANSAS 

v\nderson. Homer L., Supervisor 
OuachiJa County, C^anvien 

Pell, N, H . Supervisor of Schools, 
ty. Ru^scllville 

Uhiiichard, II. It., Supervisor 
I.avsrence County. I*o>vhatan 



of Schools, 
Pope Coun- 
of Schooh, 
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HoUcn. J. n, SuiHjviNoi nf S^JiooN. }";iull,rifr 
( " n h r ' ! >■ . t. " i ni w .i y 

I'r itt IV < <>uf'i» i , 1 5 ' Ai^L 

('hit,w>.'i!. K H , Sui:rri^,?.'!'..!fiit (if Sri |>. 

I \ rll u .' 

CoiMiiT. {NftN.* 0;m1. SujuTvisor df SJ-.ools 

I>,u:rj:h,»rr. K. S. >;,j;it-t \ v^-t ryf SJ;rM,K. f'u!V 

CmiMy, Met!.. 
l-'Hrrr"!. M ]* , Siij?. rir.irfnli-iit nf Stlwuilv 

("or iiiniT 

r,.i.l«1y. Myrllc 1- , Sui.f\iM»r of Svhon].. 

son ( 'iMifits', Nru por t 
<;ri^vv.>].|. J fl, Sui'crvisor of Svliodn, fK^l.js 

Hf i'K l^^!^■r^ A , Super i uttii-iem (tf SJ;ouf>, 
t .air-.^r 

Holinc^. (). Su;" rvi^flr tif ScliooU, fSoovp 

I'oiifify. Kiirrisoti 

I'ltii ut < ouiny. HeriniMv'i' 
{■^riiiiMH, Alin, A rka'V'*.!'* I0!ik.iiii>n A «^<ih i it in"' , 
^ l .itTir H'vck 

Kt'.itoti. WiUvani T, Supnrifrr^itriit, ("oii\\My 

I'oiinfy 'rr.iirnnv Sv1;i"i.->f, Mttiifcc 
I.itfU'. y \W S!i|KT^:<ur of SihooU, .Incn 

I-o»;<iit. ("f'V. S'lpr rvis<»r ot S<!iool<, ^^u^u!l 

("oiinty. !!trr\vil^' 
f,CM]i?tTtriil<<. II r . Sii^-rrvi^or of Sclinols. 

W rry ( "ouiity. 1 't-rryvsnf 
M<. ( 'in->rior!. K^l . Dtfcctor uf Svk,TO Kdiicitinn, 

State Dofruf MU'nt of .itiiMi, t,itl1c KmV:: 

Si,u>' roriniiiMtc NfemKrr; Aiivi'^ory CoiiiLCil 

for KiifAl I'Miic:^tinn 
^fcKt;n^l^r, A R, SiHirr lufen^lf nt of .Sclion!s, 

Shertinn: Srat<? Cornmiitee Nffnibcr 
\tnort*, Kre'l. S^Jrlf r\ i^or of Si hoots, Jt;fT<r*^ot\ 

('aurify, Pine iJlulT 
Nfoorei U , Snprfvi^or nf Schools, Inrlrfufi- 

r.irkcr, Mauru'o H., Supervisor of Schools 
LitrU' Ktvor (^oiinty. A'-hdown 

F*olk, K, II , Su|irtvi>or of S^hooU, Crittoinlfn 
C'oufity, NT a r ion 

roU'ci, Cij«.t»T. Sdper vis.(jr ni Srh^nU, Conway 
County, MorriifoTJ 

Pyle. H. K-, Kxeoinive l>irtMor, Ar';:,n«;:is 
St.Atc TtMchcr^ Retirfnient SyMcm, State 
l)<"parTmf tit of K<1(JCaHon, Lifllf Rotk 

Ritrhtc, J. ^ Hryan. Supcrvisnr of Sthool^, 
Nfvada Ccjunty. rrf^cott : KxciUtive Cosn- 
rniT{''<*. l>iviMOn of Toufttv an<l 1<ura1 Arf.t 
SMi.rrine<;n<le"nr^ ( r>f ceascl ) 

Rot-fff-:, Knv \V , Ufj\ \, !Je(»art!ru'iit of Voca- 
tion d Tr.iclu r- r,<lo :nrinn, I 'niN ersily of 
Ark rJ'*>T<4, r.xyet^cvjll.' : Sfat<' <%fnii)iittce 

RohiiTiOii. f,. \) , Supr-rvi'^nr of S'hooU, C\:iy 

Ross, ('ly.lf, Siiprrvi.i,r of SJc-.N. !)rew 

Coii'itv, .NTontic?!lf> 
Ro7/<"lI, Korrrsr, K^t^titivc St^retary, Ark.in^a'i 

K<l«i afion Assf.n: in lon. I.itll- Rock: Advisory 

TouTv il to thf Ct>i'iinttT<"e on Volirics .itk^ 

Vro^r.ini for R»iral E'iucation 
Shfrts. \V, n , ^SupfTvi.nr of ScliooN, Crtrlan."! 

Co?jnly. Hot Spriiii^^ 
Shnftirl^ (VmI K, Supervisor of St1^>ls 

ffowarti (oiirttv, N;i-hvi!!p: Staff l>irrctor; 

A'Kisory ("otiricil ^o flir N.-\!iotial ('(umni <sion 

on the Int'-rnuMltatc AilminiMritive I'uit; 

rianninv' f>jn3nnttc<>, Southwf=;t RfK'ional 

Con f^-rrncf nn Adtnir;i<i(ralive Ix-af^rr-^hip 

Sfrvfrtkf Cornniiinity Schools 



Snulf:, V:,ifl, SnjM-rvt'or of SJ;ouU l^airlolph 

CtJiiMy, I'kuahuiit.is 
Stua(\, C, C . Su|u-tv!^x.r of Svlu3oU. 

Cnuiih , Ark,lfi•.,l^ Ca> 
SiKb!. \\ A , SuiK'Tvi^.r of SlIiooN. 1'lullips 

( HiMsiy, Helena 
l aslnr. ]< y. Suprr iiiu ii<lrof of School', 

{1 >i ton 

M;oi:u> H U. Slip, t SIMM of School*. 

( ! uV ( o,iur\. Af k,oUlpl:i,j 
Thorntoji, K, \\ , SMpervi>cr of Schools, Grant 

Ci-unf !< , SluTiijan 
lorry. Harry, Sn|Hrv;>^T of Si.lirjn!N, Monroe 

Connry, < liri'n.h'n 
Tti r, (M{s ) (itatt R. Supcrvivor nf Schools, 

\N'Mo,lf ufT < Vitinlv, Ai!<u-!a 
Tuikrr, yi. i'., Siiprtvi^nr of Srhool>i, Johmon 

C^Miiity, Clatk^villr 
Wheat, M, K(lwar<V Supervisor of School*, 

I amoke Cuunt y, I n noke 
WlikM^r, 15,"an II,, Sviprrvl^or of RurAt 

V'«lukatoin, State Drparfinrrit nf Kilucalion, 

l.itiU' Rock 

\\ tUiainNon. Horace, Siiper> i-nr of Scliools. 

rnion County, K\ Horafjo: vXdvisory Coiiruil 

Iv t!u' Conirmttce on rntKics atvi Tro^rain 

for Kural hMucation 

1 N ST I ri' 1 i<>VAi, Mfmdkh 
'rorrtyNoo Lihriry, Arkan-as Stale Teachers 

CoH'.ve. Conway 

CALIFORNIA 

llaii(i), Kli'anor K, Supir i n(cn<lttit of Schools, 

Volo CoutHy, Woo^ilatul 
lU' iuctte, Al'jt'rt y,. Supt-rinfotident of Schools, 

J'laccr County, Auh'jrn 
Carriill, Jo'ui S , Uepr.rtment of KMucatioti of 

California, Santa Barbara Co11«k^, (lolcta: 

A«lvisory CouiKil to the Coininittce on 

I'olicies anf^ VrOKran; for Rural E<luration 
(1,irk, (u'orvcr \V., Superinltnfleut of Schools, 

Mer(e(1 Coiifity, M^'rced 
^ Cavwootl, Hal f)., Superinien^lrnt of SihoolSj 

Sa ita Harhara. County, S.mta Parhara 
Colicn, Mikon S,, Supcrintcnilrnt of Schools, 

Iiiyo County, Ini!epei\,1cnct: 
Uc Avilhi, Kl^ic, Tiarher, YrcVa 
Ueiii>oM, Alan Superintendent of Schools, 

Tuolutunc County, Sonora 
Ganshcr*T> Lucille, Superintentlent of Scliools, 
^ I-a'isin County, Su>anvjl]e 
(lerhoMt, Ann F., Clencral Supervi*;or of 

SihooU. Sonoma County, S^nta Ko5a 
^iihson, (Mrs.) Hernice, SiiporintencUnt of 

ScliooU, Suiter County, Vuhn City 
Clih-^an, (Mrs,) C.irnierij Director of Currku- 
^ hnn, Iniperial County, F.l Cenlro 
fJrevhan. OIni R., Superintendent of Schools, 

fjnperial t'ounty, Kl Centro 
Hall, Wallace \\'., Superintendent of Schools, 

>raTiT5 County, San Raf.iel 
Hariiilton, De Fore^st, Superintendent of 

Si horils, Sonoma Cou oty . Santa Rosa 
Hauson, Rolhind, Superintendent of 

Sc)inoJ>. LaVc Coutuy, I.aVeport 
Harit'vtv, (\'cil I)., Suprrintendpnt of Schools, 

San t>i 1-^:0 County, San HieKC : Advl«.ory 

Couuril to the Cointniltee on t'olicics and 

Pro).'ratn for Rural Kiiucation 
Hart, Anna Marie. Supervisor of Schools, 

W'eavcrvillt' 

Hart, l.co H., Districi Superintendent of 
S<hools, Totid: Comtnitfcc on Rural l.if^ 
and Education on the World Scene 

HefT.rnan. Helen. Clucf. Hureau of FJemen. 
fary Education, State Department of Educa- 
lion, Sacramento: State Committee >fember 

Hflf, (SU>,) Margaret E,. Teacher, Santa 
riarhara 

HodijeUe^ Anne I., Curriculum Coordir\ator, 
San Hir«o County, San Dicro; Advisory 
Council to the Commit' ec on Policies atic! 
i'roKram for Rural Education 
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Hooli, (Mr>.^ Mane I. . Auiti^ A ! \^\t \ 

live A'i'iiNt-ini, S.Mi I>ti.->;o ( iiunly, Ssn 

Hout, KMe, I'oiivultJiit in V.lc!ii ,i y K'Uici 

tion, valuta Harb.iri ro«it\tv. Sinri 1lirhar.i 
Hutib;iril, O. Sii(>crinti'm!rnr \i{ SiVni>ls, 

Santa fhri {"ouniy, San Jo^e 
Jacobus, OraM I... SMiKrintcthlenl of SilianU, 

Kiiii^s Counlv, Hanfonl 
Johnson, Moytl (?., Suj-iTjiUciiiii-nl of SJimii],, 

Colijs.i County, <*oUj5a 
/Johnson, R:\y V*., SujierinifniWnt of Schof)ls, 

Rivcrsiilt* County, Riversi-U" 
Johnston, I.ilUaii R., K-lucarion,^! ConsulMrst. 
^ F.l Dora-lo Coiinly. Place rsvillc 
Kav, Cl.i\ton K, Cotuultant in Klcmonlnr^' 

E.lur.ilion. Kivcrsiflc* Courav. Kiv^r*.!!^ 
lacn, Norin.iii S., Su{irrint«ii<jrnt of ScliooN, 

SanM Cni/ County, Sarit.i Cru/ 
Martin. Watter Supe rlnU' luU'iU of SchooU, 

f'*rt'>no Counly, I'/c^ino 
Nfcl»anie1, Tfnnatir C . Siiptrintenilrril of 

SchooU, So!.ir. 1 County, V.iilojo 
Mc,ik:her. Ray. Uo.itd of KHiicaiion, J^iWrs- 

^fotosv^kl^ John J. AK'riculturf Teacher, Ivodi 

Park, (\fr<i.> Flnrem-e M,, rrincijal, V^W 
C«'eck School, Ilornhrook 

Paul, John V , Curric ulum Coordir^Hor, San 
l)ie«o County, S^ni DirKO 

VtUe, Tfir»rii,is II, Couray atii5 l^lstrict Sufier 
injen(!eut. Nfaripo^a Coui^ty l'nifie<^ Sihool 
District, ^^arinosa 
V^Rho<ies, Alvin K, Super intenMrnt of Schools. 
San Luis Obispo (^ouruy, San Luis Obispo: 
State Committee Mernher; AtJvi^ory Council 
to the Committee on Policies anri I'rov'ram 
for Rural Kilucatjon; Co Chairman, National 
Commission on th<* Interniedi.Ttc Adminis 
irative I 'nit 

SetVIet. Vaushn D., Supen'nlenrient of Schools, 
Alameda County, San Lrandro; Slife direc- 
tor 

Simmon<t. Lnuon T., Supcrintt-ndent of Schools. 
Orati^;^ Count V. Santa Ana 
/Stockton. Jesse H . SufteruUenilent of Schools. 

Kern County^ BaVer'vfield 
*' Stone, Ciadyn, Super 1 nlendeni of Schools, 
Monterey County, Salinaj 

TayTor, John W., Superintendent of SchooU, 
Sfendocino County, C'ktah 
^Thrall, C, Uurton, Superintendent of SchooU, 
San Pernart^ino County^ S.m Rcrnardino 
/Tjerney, (Mr«/) Tfallie M.. Superititendent of 
SchooU, Modrc County, Alturas 

Tormey, Jarnen R., Superintendent of Schoots, 
San Mateo CounU', Redwood City 

TriNfkr<, n--.n V. , Superintendent of Schools, 
Ventura County, Ventura 

Trilliniiham, C C, Superintendent of Schoolt, 
I.Oi? An^ieles County, I.os An^celes 

Van Maire, (Mr«i.) Clara K., Superintendent of 
SchooU, Trinity ( otmty, Weaverville 

Walter, R. H, Chief Peputy Superintendent 
of School.*, Ix)s An«elcs Counly, San Gahriel 

Waople, Robert J., Sviperintendent of Schoobs, 
Yuha County. MarysviMe 

Williams. J. Post, Supe'intendenl of Schools, 
Tulcire County, Visalia 

Wtlson, }\. O., Superintendent of SchooU, 
Contra Costa Counly, Nfariinei; State Com- 
mittee Member; Corntnlltee on Policies and 
Program for Rural Kducafion; President, 
Divrsion of County and Rural Area Super- 
intendents, i(}J,6-s?', Advisory CouncH to 
the National Commission on the Intermedi- 
ate Administrative t-nit 

Wishart, Blaine, Superintendent of SchooU, 
El Dorado County, "lacerville 

Wood. (Mr?) Helen Cowan, Conjulfant in 
Elementary Education, Fresno Ccaniy, 
Fresno 



WoufU ot V, P. r,. Super iiUrn<irnt of ScHoolfi, 

lluiu)iuld< C ouiuy, Kureka 
VounK, Keiu-'!i ^ I , 1 director of Curriculum, 

.MikiMni ( oaiily, \*rck.^ 

) vsTj rr r le.vA! .^^^MP^R5 
Calif <>r nn Sr.ife 1 .iKr :^ r \ . S.ti. ranienio 
Curricubjiii 1 .abor,<torv, County Scliools Oftlce, 

S in Jlern;\rdii»o 
llorifiold l.ilij.irv, iTimuont (^uilfKe, Cfaretnonl 
1 .il>r.ir>-. }Iur)jl <>ldj Snte { u)]i>:r. Am. ila 
Library, l'nivcr>ity of Cabfornia, I^erkeley 
Library, Chicu Skite Colbxe, I hico 
Lihrary, I'niversity of California, Ibivis 
Library, Fresno Stale CoHeve, Frr^nu 
Libr.'iry, Santa Barbara County SclmoU, t Jo) eta 
Libr.'^fy, Ixjs An^^ele^ State (*olleKe, Los AriRetea 
Ltbrary, rruversity of California, Los .\n>;eles 
Library, rniverMty of Soullieru California, 

Li>^ Arifcieles 
Libr.iry, l'tiiver>ity of Rerllanrl^, RerUanrh 
Lit-rary, San Jo^e Si.ile Cnl!c}s^e, San Jose 
San Ditxo Slate CoUese, San DieKo 

COLORADO 

Archer, (Mrs.) M. Adella, Superir tenderU of 

SchooU, F>eniont County, Canon City 
Anid, Lu.y C , Admiiii>lrative As^i^(;1rll, Stale 

I part merit fif Kducalion, Denver 
liisbop, W. y, , SLi()erir)tendenl of SchooU, 

EnxU\^<^od; Executive Committee of the De- 

i)nrfment ; State Director ; Committee on 

Poluies ird Pro>fram for Rural 'V>ducation 
Crawford, (Mrs > Frances tb, Superinlendcnt 
^ of Schools, Clear Creek Cour^ty, Emuire 
Cu>hin;^, t'olliert L , Division of Field Service, 

Colorado Kduration .\s50ciation, Denver: 

State ConuTiiltee N^ernber 
DavL<!son. Reva, Superintend., nt of SchooU, 

P w er 'I Cou n t y , I >n m a r 
Davie^*. Heutah L., Superintendent of SchooU, 
^ .Arapahoe Counjy, Littleton 
F'lkiri'*. (Mrs.) l.ieraldine. Superintendent of 

School^, Routt Counly, Stcamhoat Springs 
EU*ae>5er, (Mrs.) Lydia, Superintendent of 

SchooU, Kiowa County, Eads 
GraubcTKer, (Mrs.) Janet, Sunerintet^dent of 

School'!. l-OKan Counly, Sterling 
Heid, Herlha, Su|>eriniendent of SchooU, 

Adams County, Brighton 
Irwin, Frank L., Superintendent of Schoots, 

Larimer County, hL Collins: State Com- 
mittee Member 
Johnson, R, H,, Jr., Superintendent, District 

No. 1., Jefferson County, Lakewood 
Kettle, Frances K,, Superintendent of SchooU, 

Cutter County, Wc^tdiffc: Slate Committee 

Member 

Kirik, F'vejyn D,, Superintendent of SchooU, 
Elbert County, Kiowa 

Latttng, (.\rrs.) Lucille H.^ Elementary Super- 
visor, State De rtmeni of Education, Denver 

T^ckwood, M?' Superintendent of Sch<>ol9, 
Mori^an Cout..^, Fort Morgan 

t.odw'ick, Paul N., Superintendent of Schools, 
U'eliJ C^ounty, Greeley 

Lytle, Rurh R., Superintendent of SchooU. 
Otero County, La Junta: Advisory Council 
to the National Commission on the Inti^r* 
mediate Administrative L'nil 

AfcCJaskey, (Mrs.) Cecile G., Superintendent 
of Schools, Cheyenne County, Cheyenne 
WelU 

McNallv, Mary C.> Superintendent of Schools, 

Puebio Cour^ty, Puehfo 
>fartensen, Nfirtanr, Superintendent of SchooU, 

Jefferson County, Golden 
Martin, (Mrs.^ Hazel L., Superintendent of 

SchooU, Pent County, l^as Animas 
Marfiner. Polito, Jr., Superintendent of 

Schools, Costilla Counly, San Lu(S 
^^8xwell, (Mrs.) Vivian /., Superintendent of 

SchooU, La Plata Counly, Durango 
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.M>MINISTKAi;ON IN THl SMALL COMMUNITY SCHOOI, 



MfUliT, !<(p['t rl 1 . S'.li ' riiilrfi'lfnr nJ SJiiyj!., 
^ Uoii<l:i-. ("tnnity, C^.i-i^'r Knck 

HuiTfaiio I'oimty. WaV'.ri.Nurx 
PrniiOck, ^iJi'ti W'll-liuiii, Sii;»*"Tin)<'nili-nt of 
^ ScltuuK. n<.ul.Ur <'.nsnt>, ilinildiT 

I'rlM lountv, Dclt.i 

>m;oU, riMrfr c ConfiTv. S.-iIid.i 
Stem-. (Mrs.} M.-kry M, Suj-irinU-n.U-nt uf 

Swcvncy, (NtrsJ jniir, Snpvnntf. n<l ttit of 
h'.ol^. MotT it < onnty. I'r-iiK' 

SdiMf)!,, HniN-hlc t'ouiity. l..iki' I'uy 

iNsTirUTJON'At ^ttMI^F>^ 

t.inr.iry, A-{ani> Sf.Mi' CuHi^:*'. Alaiiio-i 



lloiiU'ilIt r, (Mr^ 1 H, If rut l>.u. Kiir,»l Sh|i<t. 

/ (fr.i/f, (uor^e i:, SsipcTiiitni lrnt of Kuril 
FMiU'.ltinn, i^1Att: 1 U-[^-krl iiU'lit nf K'!h' :U ion, 

^ Kr-K kvilto 

''Im^Iiu. M.irv.irrt, rU'iiu !it,ir\ Su(ic r \ i^or, St.itc 

f )t*p It f!!Ll'1lt rjf I -IlKMfinll, I'niOIUlIll' 

li-'Mnr, l";n;ir>n U, Klvjiicnt.iry Sufiervi-or, 
Sr«ft I'cpirKdf fit ct Kd icKiOD, -Vr w Hrwi n 

!It(j'ki!i*. N.-iti1ic A , Klrni<'tit;iry Sij|if.-r vi-<nr , 
Sf.Tte* f)*'!. ittm.Mit of Kdiu itinn, \V,-\trrliiirv 

Irvi!u\ Wilh.un 1... s^upfrlnUMitlfjit of l<nr;i) 
K-iuf.'Uion. Sf.itf 1 >cj>.»rt(!]t'tit of t^lncation, 
W'lllini.intic : Stntr ( oiniinttcr Mffuher 

l,ar-nn. Vml.i M., Ktciiuini.iry S-.i [u-rvj sor, 

M.:r>onald, (^r^s,) IKIeii )! . KktiuTit ay 
Siipt-rvisor, St ito r>t|>.TrTiiii'i]t of Kdtu :ttian, 
\\'ir!>i.tt;i4l : Start- roinmiitn' Nftnilitr 

Nirfiol^, NT.irinrii' 11.. Klrmenlary S5iiKTvi>nr, 
StAtf ncpnrtinfnt of Kilncifion, J'titnarn 

Nyfi.tkkcn, Ernest O , Chttf. Hureau nf Knr.it 
guiitrvi^ory Scrvicr. St ilt- I )t'[tarttnetit of 
h<{uo,ition. UarffiHtl: KvrLUhvt CnitunitttH' 
of the !)epirtfncnt ; Sx vv hirt-cror, Advi-nry 
CouTioil to ihc Nafiornl ('orrKni-^Ninn on the 
tnlcrmofii.ite Aiimliii r;<ti\ e Tnit 

Outl-^sv. Cay T , Te.ubcr, Aiidovfr Kk-nu niary 
Sclioo!, Arniovrr 

Scidff. Ilia K , Klrrnt-nt iry Sni>L'rvi^or, St.ite 
I>fnArtfnent of K'lucMinru W'llliiTjatJtic 

•Sto'Jilir.l, P.inl \V,, Vririci[i;>l, HoijsiioTiic 

^ Iry RpK'ional Hiich School. TalK Vill,i«f 

\S.ilkcr. (Mrs.) F., The FMucaiiot^il Pub- 
li^hinK I. ompany. Daritn 



DELAWARK 

AfHt'rKvicli. Calvin K , Rural Klrnvjntary Suju-r- 
visnr, Starr 1 Jfpart nier^t of PuMii Insirm, tion. 
^Vi!1ninKton ; St.itp (Vniniifttr Nft riiKer 
- I^ajl/, Austin \)., rViiicipsl. ^'>ik Crow Schoni, 
I^.lsmrcr: State Corunntfcc Member 
Harris. (Mrs.) Kv^Kn \\'., Tr.ulirr, Ht-ar 
DonKJas Mary . 'Tfach.'r, DiN'riit J(j':c, 
^_T)i^IrMar 

Kisetihre>% rre>tC5n C. Supt-rvhor nf Tr^n.^^por- 
tation, Slate Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Dovrr: Staff I'orniiuttt'c- Men^ber 

Harri.s, Charle-s R,, l)claw;<;e State Education 
Af^sociation, Dover 

Hastings, ^"^racc K , Tc^icher, Karmitikctor^ 
School, BrKk'eN ille 

Jame';, J. Stanley. I'riru-ipal, Mullsbcro District 
No. 204, Nfill^-boro; State Committee Member 

Deasure. Nf^y B,, Teacher, Kden Sdujo). \ew 
Castle rounry, Hear: Sfate l>irecfnr 

f^o«an, Bettv P., Teacher, N*e\^' Ca'^tte 

Meit/!er, ''Vilnier K., F.Tementary ^'rincijial, 
Commoriore MacDonough School, Si Georges 

Piper, Viola \\\, Teacher, Di«-:rkt k'! c, Millon 



Sir!ip-»iti, Williini W Supmn:) ndriit, Carsar 

Hi>*in\ S^Iuii»l, Canidni 
T<ivliir, I'Aflsn [\ , ]-<iumI TratlifT, \Vyoiiun>; 
Witk'>. iMr^.1 A?ftr.ua, TtMchcr, New (.'a^tle 
\\alt..M. (Mo, I Sylvia, Toachor, Nruaik 

I N > 1 1 tr TU>s M M ^ s[ iin: 
l.dif,vr>, Cnn vi>i!s of Drla\s,iri\ \fuark 



DISTRICT OF COLUMinA 

ll,itl;ur>t, KlVu", l':e>{'arcli Awi^Taiit, Kliiiu-nlary 
SclxMil-., Ifi^tnu tuin, ( ^riL;,nii/ation, ;\))A Scrv- 
\vv< Hi.uuh, ('fTuf <if Kducation, I', S. Do- 
pariiEinit f»f Idalilt, Kihicition, and Wrlf.^re: 
A'lvi-riry l<«Mind io the C(nnniiHci' on 
Polui<s autl I'ro^T.iTM for Hur:\\ KdMcalion 

Clark, l,ni_> M , A>-i-taiit l)irt'c(o^ DiviN|or» of 
Hur.d Sctvici', N.^nonal Ivhicatiou As>o<;ia- 
tone A>>i-tai)r I'AtciJhve Srvrifary of tJir 
I K'lvutiiu'nt 

C"tiyiT, Shirlry, A>'^ot'iat<." K\ccvitive Secre- 
tary. Anirrican A^^^oi iation of Scliocd Ad- 
iiimi^tratnr's, Nad'^n.d K(hu-ation .\ ^^xh iatioii : 
.■\(!vi-!Ory CouHLil to the Cotiimittoe on 
Poll- ie«s and ProLjrani fur Rural Kduialion 

Ci^riU'll, (>Trs. 1 lU-rtha. Divi>ion of Hnral 
Srr\iv'f, Natim^al Kditcaiion A>>oc"iation 

Da\v>oii, Howard A . Director, Division of 
Hut il Srrvice, NafionaJ Kduratinn Associa- 
tinii ; Kvtmtivt' Secretary of the Dcpartmciit 

Kni^lernari, \''v\\^ K , Kvemtive Sicritary, 
Amerik an As>ociation of .Schnc 1 Adininivtra- 
{or>, Natioiid ^al^u■,ltion A■^^^)cia{ion 

K^py, Mt^rht rl d.. Specialist, State School Ad- 
Tnjni>tration. Office of Kdacatitjn, I'. S. 
Dcpartrient of Health, Kducatioji, and 
Welf ire 

Vc^sendvn, ( Nf rs ) .TewHI (r. T)ivi<i(Hi of Re- 
search and rraininK, Fe^erat KMeJisioti Scrv* 
ice, V. S, DiNtiarttnenl of AKricutturt' 

PitJ!water. C, O,, County an«l Rural School 
Adrninivtration, Stliool Admini'^ffation 
lUancfj, Office of V.tliuaiion, U, S, Dci)art« 
iiur^f of Ifeafth, Fa{i(catiofi, and Welfare; 
Advisory Council to the (Vuniiiit tee on 
Policies and l*ro»:raTU for Rurat Kduca'inn 

KranMtlt. /atie, Ki^ral Kducation, F.krnef tary 
SifinoK, Irutniction. OrKMti i /at ion, and Serv. 
ices Rranch, Office of Kducation. IT. S. De- 
part rnettt of Health, Kducation, and Welfare J 
Advi>ory Couiicil to the Conunittee on 
PoHirie-i ntid Program for Rural Kducation; 
Committee on Rec ruitincJit and Prep.aration 
of Rural Teachers 

(Jaumnit/. \V, W , I ifi' Stanhcr, Specialist 
Rural Research and Statistics, Office of Kdu* 
rauon, V. S, Department of Health, Kduca- 
tioTj, and ^Velfare; Advisory CoancU to (he 
Conmnttee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Kducation 

Greer, Kdith S., Specialist in Curriculum Co- 
ordm,iiion. Office of Krluf-ation, I'. S. Vt- 
partrr.ent of Health, Krlucation, and Welfare 

}Iess, Walter K, Mana^iing Kditor. National 
As:;ociation^ of Se<"ondary School Principals, 
National Kduca ■ jn A s«,ociation 

Isernhcrx, Robert Al,, Assistant Director, Divi- 
sion of Rural Service, National Education 
As«;octation : A'^'i-tant Kxeciitive Secretary 
of the Department 

James. IStepheh, Director, Kducition and Rurat 
Tlivision. Automotive Safely Foundation 

Johnson, Fli/abeth S., Chief, Division of Child 
f.abor, Bureau of Kabor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor 

Johnson, Reuben, Assistant Legislative Secre- 
tary, National Farmers Union 

Ivcwis, Gertrude M,, Upper Grades. El<m<ntary 
Schools, Instruction, Orpanizatlon and Serv- 
ices Hranch, OfHce of EdiKation, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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MiClurr. W'ortlj, KxcmiIivc Sc* rrMf v, 

K'rU'riTUs, Atiu'ficiin A^^OkUfum of Stlioi.^l 

A<ltiHiihtr.Ht«rs 
Mi.(*oiulc!l, ntMlriie*, ilucf^ Stntt* St'rvK«;v, 

iKvi^ion, Huro.m of t.nbor St.kn.l.uil^. T S, 

1 JeiMrtrut-iil of [..ihor 
^f|{l^, V irginia N't-tl. Av^i^i-iut in Knr;it IMina 

tmn. i>ivi^ii)f> of Hur.il St>{vicf. N.^iiorii! 

K'lticiMf n A^^ot'i.itinn 
XPirrl.jn.!, M.iry I , Divi^joii nf Knr,>l Sctv'ur, 

National K«hi*. .^tioti A^sooiition 
roj>i'. Karnli.iin, I)ff)fni!int S^lionj-i Snhon, I 

and K firruK-Ii. iVrsonnrl Survives l)ivjM()n, 

DiviMoii of Military J't-rsumifl, Air Vorce 

lle.id'l'MrUrs 
KiJi.ir.is KaMar.l A , lli"[.\iiv N:ition;0 Dim 

tor, Ainfri.:;m Junior Kfd t"ro^> 
Kofmisofi. ;,'iriu's J,.. Kxtrrjsii.n fVonon^isf, 

hVdor.ll F.xfcn^ion Strvi^e, V S. I>i p.irinifi.t 

nf Akjri.'iiUiirt'; Advisors ('<jiinnf t» tlic 

ConuniMo." on Policies ;\\\,\ iVo^jri-i, f.^r 

Hti r.M Kducatinn 
ko^er.. In I? . Jr , Sr.u7 A.^nvir*Ti', Kur.il 

Pjvision, Aiitnincii^.- S.^fclv Kouri-!.irinn 
Snhro^ky. (Mr<. ) 1,.-inrH K , An i!vM. KtMrr d 

Mtt-n^ion Service. \\ S I )i'p,utri!ci;t of 

A*rru liruirt" 

Taylor, J. L Sdiord IM uit I'J.innink% hord 
lioinjij*!, ,SrhooJ A<lfnifii^fr.Ui<if( Ur.^ncli, 
.. '7, Of Kdiu.-itioii. |T s. r)t«i>.irtnicnt of 
Mr.ilth. Kdijcafioti. imi Wrlfxrt: 

TKoHKVs l-'rank. A^M^f.inf to thr roinini^Moncr, 
omci- of Krtuo.-^ii.Hi, r S l),.i>,,TTnuiit of 

^ Me.drh. Kflfication, \S>lf,^rf 

nccticiit Avenue, N. 'N'. 

... , IS^TITlTlMVU. NrENiHKH 

bt'dff.il KxteiiMun Scfvici-, IV S, 1 )ep,ir(rnrnt of 
At'rr.titturp 



FLORIDA 

Braxton, (Mrs.) K:ithlrcM> >rcrrc:irhy, TeacTier, 
Cditplry Sclioo!. Waslii n^;rc>ti CVnjnty Sc'lion}-, 
Cfi iptty 

rhri>ti;iti, Floyd T., Supf rintt-ndent, Pirudln^ 
County Schf>o!*i, C'leArw.itcr 

I)ar<!en, Woodrow J., Suotrintendent, Hrtvard 
Coimty Sclioots, Tiiii-Jvi Ik 

FarnrJJ, ). Trockett, Sufjerintt^ndent, J?ii)s- 
boron,k;>i Cnunty Schools T.irnpn: St.ite 
Director, Advisory Council to the Nationil 
rornn-n\!iton on the I nterrMediate Ailnuni«;- 
tr.itivc I'riit 

Hsrdtn;, Cl.^iidc \l , Sr , Supjcrintt ndrnt, I'olk 
County ^chnofs Birtow: StrUe Committee 
Memner 

l.ovrll. Proward. Supfrintia-lenf , M,irion 
County Schools Ocda: St.ite Conmuttee 
Member 

NfcCall. Alirn }) , dnpTAl Sapervi<;or, S,intA 

Host Counu- S< liools, NTiUon 
Mil\s-er, K, T., Supi-ri ntf ndf rit, SenKnoIr Coun- 
ty Schools S.inford 
D'Hryanr, FfofAce. Sup«rinfeii,!ent, >fonroe 

Co'.mtj'^ School*, Kty \\Vsi 
Smith, Thom.-ii- K,, Super i 'ifcndent, Uay Cov/.ty 

Schools, Panama City 
Sutlon. Kli/a)itrth, Supervisor of Kduration of 

Afiifr.-^nt Children, P.ilm I^e.ich County 

Schools, \Ve<<t Palm Beach: Aflvi-^ory <"nun- 

cil to the Committee on Policies and ProK'ratn 

for Knral Kducation 
Thompson, A. J, Supcrinien-lent, lnd>n 

River Cotjnty Schools, Vero Ife.ich 
NVafWins, HosvcU I.. Supctinfend< nt, Palm 

Beach County Schools. We^t F'alm Peich 
\\et«;ncr. John T,, Superintendent. N*ass,-iu 

County School?. Fernandina Beach 
Woodharn. William J Jr,. Superintendent, 

I scamhia County Schools Pcnsacol?-: State 

Committee Member 



Ad.nns K. I'.. Pnuup,^!, Wren> lli^li Svhool, 

Jtt'fersi ti County Sthuols, \\*rttl^ 
Amlf r^'Mi, \\'. K. ipet i ntcndr' rit , K^ ho!^ t'oun- 

ty Stlio St.itinville 
,\u.i\y i\\ y.it^vtn', Sj lv( st< T St htiul, W'ordi 

Cdunlv Svluiols. Svlvotrr 
t5,u;iu. (Mr* ) jordyci' M , Snpi-r iutt Uflnit, 

l.diniv Ccmnty S<.huu!>, Ihiir^ville 
Si irrs, I rtd H , >uptrinitndcni, TreutU ji Coun- 
ty Si'huols Sopcrlon 
I'fti^fin, Arthur J.. Sunrritittndi'Ut, M:\riou 

( '.iinty Schnols I^jitij Vista 
Poddfonl,^ J, Knapp, Siiprruiti,' n.U iii, S<Lreven 

(."oiHity Schools. Sylv,-\tu:j 
ISo^foii, Ftirtl, Superintvnilvnt, (Irociic Ccnuity 
Si'^^^K, (irecfU'boro 

Prior, Suptrintt't'.denf, Luttipkin 



I! 



Cinnity SihooU, hahlono^.k 
Bu);d. WMlis M, Ch".itii]jn, Kur.il Service 

Cniiuiiiitce, (It-orKin Loukjoss of P.irtnts ;ivd 

Ti-,rMiirs Ad.nrsville 
Prt'J.m l, \\V)o-lr(i\v \V , Hr.^d, |}«'par{nu nt of 

Kduv:i1ion, Crnrci-i St.nc CniU-k^i- of Hii^iruss 

Adriiiusr^ai(.iii. Ath-un.-i: Advisory Council 

to the Ciuumiite«.' on Polu ie?i ar<l IVoicr.im 

for Rural Fduvation 
ifroukvhire, J, K . Suptrintf vU'nt, Mi^lison 

<ounty Schools Haiiirlsville 
Calhoun, I'aul \V,, S\iptrmtcndi.'nt, Monl^^ouKry 

County Skhoots ^U. Vernon 
Callau. (k l» . Supi-rititrn lent, Miller Counlv 

SchooN, Colmiiil 
(Ijf-rry, Jir?), S»jrtri;itt'n<K*nt, DeKalh County 

Schools hrratnr: Advisory Council to the 

Nat I on, 1 1 Comriii'^sion on the I ul rrmcdl:^tc 

Aduunistr.itive Cnit 
Clw vc^. i\ J,, Superintendent, Spaldin^j Cuuti. 

ty Schools, {jfiffin 
( Kirk. >if-vry I >cc, Super iutendent of Schools 

\\luie():,t, 

Ctirk, [<. St.itT^jrd, Su^itrinlendeiil, Troup 
County Schools, !-a f^ran^e: State Conv 
uiiitte Mernhtr; Committee on Policies and 
Pro-ram for U[ir,i] Fdu cation; Execfitive 
CoMitr!itf'.e, Division of Couiify and Kura! 
Arra Superintemleiits ; National Commission 
on tlie Intirru'diate Aclminlstrative Unit 
Claxton. Huren, Superintendent, Johnson ("oun- 

ty Schools, Wrikjhtsville 
CJevelansf, Denver \V*,, Superinteniient, Hart 

County Schools, Hariwe'l 
Collins M, I),, Superintendent, State Depart^ 

inent of Kilucatinn, Atlanta 
Cook, L. U , Sn[Krintendent. I^aur^-ns Covuity 

Srhools. huhlin 
Cordell J J., Sujieriutt ndent, DouKht-rty Coun- 
ty Schools, Alhany 
Cox, Johnney \*_,. pirector. Supervisor Traitr 

ens: 

. - - ComTuiftee 

i'ojicies and Procr^un for Hural Kdur.-»fion 
Danud. Ilarold T., Superintcnderjt , Pike County 

Schools, Zthu]on 
Davis Albert. Superintendent, Whitfieht, Coun. 

ty Schools, Da!ton 
Deariso. Fl!;,dict!5 J., Superintendent, Worth 
Coaniy Schools, Sylvester: State Committee 
Member 

Dewar, f. L, Surerintendent, Lowndes County 

Schools Valdosta 
Dickey, A, CV. Jr., Superintendent, Putnam 

County Schools, Eatonton 
Donovan, Elt?aheth, fnstructional Consultant, 

State Department of Education. Atlanta 
Durrence, (leor^e T., Superintendent, Evans 

Countv Schools, Claxton 
Early. W. A,, Superintendent, Chatham Coun. 

ty Schools^ Savannah 
Foy, W, \\.. Superintendent, Sumter County 

Schools. Amcritus 
Freeman, Ber nicf, InFtructional Supervisor, 

Troup County Schools, Grange 



inK Program, l.'niversity of Ceor>>;ia, Athen 
A<ly;';ory Council to the Committee i 




AUMINI^THATION IN lllT SMALl COMMl'SHY SCHOOL 



(;nr<!..:t, [Ntr^.'i M.<rv I), Sn irii-.'iiO iMif , j.fnu- 
^Jr.ili irn. K \V,. Sijj'f'rtnkTuhjit, JoiJ^ii^ ('nun- 

Hi.ty. {> . Sii!ifnLt('i;^!t'nt. Chrr^^ki-c 

i'**ur.t\ lini.l-. ('anion 
HoiU^or, ^I'ntuv A,, Suj^t'f infiu^lirii , KihtTt 

(■'HUity SL-hool-;, Klbert<in 
HolMini. Cr.r.lni} U . Sujicrintt iutrtit. ['t,.ou 

I outity Sc^Too!., Tlintiv^-tnt;: St ii^; Con)- 

I "<'}>.<rtnu'nt of K<|iu itiAn, AH rtit i 
Kcuinu-r, X.nU', Sui^i-rinti p !nif , IT.irrU ('onn(y 

KirllfkchtiT. K. K, S'lpr-nutciiilriir, T.iftinll 
_ r-Hiniy SlIio..].. R5'|(!>viflc 

S . hDoU, I- nrl < iaisies 
i.cAv, V. 1>, S'j[>»-r>f.i,>ii,(,MSf. \V:ilk:T (*f>untv 

SrhooU. r.af.j>ttff 
M-iyl-J.^r. A^.i>t,i!U Suf>='rint* ti.?rnt. 

1 iiltMji Cimtity SJocU, Atlii.t.i: Sj.n,- Inju 

iiuff.'<. Mrriif-rr; A.{vi-mtv (\>niu-t| to xh^ 
nniMii.frc r^J }Vj1ui.;s 112,! rriii^r,4ni for 

Marhsi, fK'ort'f I , Uirt'cinr of N'o^attnnal IMn 
c;ition, Svitf !>,.}.» ri:u ,f of iMn.itioM, 
Atl.ifi^i Slat?- ('(lEDn^ittif Mrintter 

M.-ufiovv. V r , Si,o*«ritiir;n(«t'rit, JfiT IVv/is 
( niinty St-linots, H,i^f<-hurs1 

MaxArl!. J. A . SupefinteiKli-nr. \fc[)uni^ Coun- 

Mf^^vr, J. \), Suj>criiUcn(lftil of Si'licfjls 

flo^ransville 
Mlflcr. John \V., SiJirriKtcn^Itnt, Wilk 

toiinty Sihoof^-, Irwinton 
Mitrhuii, K {\, jr., Supt-niiteniient. Nft-ri- 

wrtfur County SihnoN, (In-crUMlle 
Miub.ipj M. H., Suptrintcn^letit, M;uon Cotin. 

ty Schools, Mont<.jrijrm 

Schrtof^. Home 
Ni?c, I.ucjIc. Chtrf Lihr.iry Cfinsutt,^nt» Strife 

I'ep;irtnifnt of Kil ijr.ii ioti, Atlanta 
Paffori!. \V, F... Dinvtor, Division of FioM 

St-rvice, Stitr T>f|Mr(nifnr of K<1ucrtlion, 

Atlcitita: S(.i{e Hi nc tor 
PaUrr^oh, (^frs, ) C . Trichcr Setcttion ;itu1 

Kecruitin?T,t f'rosr;vn. Sute Ofpartmrnt of 

hfluc-^nnn. AtKiMt,^: S^atc rornniitte** Nfrtnht'r 
Itxrcv. i\yiU\ Jr , Supcrintenileiif, Walton 

( oMtity SchooU. Monroe 
l'H»ll;^h> K N . Sijjverintenrlcnr, Irwir^ rnun- 

ty S. hof)'., 

I'hilii^s W. O, Snticrttiten-lent, Km.tnue) Coiin- 

tv Schools, Sw-iln^horo 
Uri^Jxr^, \V H. 5>iii)crnitcndinl, Thofn;is 

< OM!ty St Knots Tl'om.isvillff 
KoK'vri, N. A , Sn^**f ihfpn<!rrkt, Iff-^ird Toiinty 

Schools. Fr wTVlin nJec<,vise<l ) 
Sham!^, j, 11, f/)okout \'\\Qe, N, K, 

xSH.ltlt.H 

SHa«, Wiiltini Henry. Suptrintenilcnt, Mu<^co 

Rce County Sc'iooU, Columliu^ 
Sink'Vton, Sar.T. Snpcrvisor, Whitheh^ County 

School ', D.ilron 
Smith, Allen C-, Director, Division of StafT 

Service-, Ststc Drpirtment of K-lucatiori, 

A than (a 

Smith. <},\t< ) Turner K , PuMi>hcr of School 

Books Atlanta 
Smith, /, Wilktfis^ Superifitimlcnt, CowetA 

County SchooK, Nfwn;in 
Smith, \V|}|i;jpi S.. Supcrintcoflent, Cnarfton 

County Schools, Folksfon: Advisory Council 

to the National Coninu>5.ion on thr Adminis- 

irative I'nlt 



Spi nf.ttry. S\ , P,, v^ui-crintciMUnt, Cohh 

<'nuMi> S. hn(il>, Maru'lta 
Storiri>, {< (>, Supi'nfifcii'lf.-ni of ScUoo!f», 

Sttu kl ioJ, A. J , Sijpcrintcfidrr.t of Schools, 

Still kl.ihil Torn H, Su|'<-rnUcn']viif , l^i^rcr 
_ Cnuri) Sch(H,!>.Jiru k>!u-.^r 
Tahor, S.f^u^ W . Siipcriiitcndrnr Houston 
_ C.jiit.u S. Im.n1., 1\rr> 

i'lity, lol'iU 11 , lUuc- \l\r<\ Uody Company, '"'ort 
Valley ^ 

Tliomji^on, K M., Suprrinit ixlt uf, Cof^te Coun- 
ty Sch.ijtiS"-. l>oiiL:la. 

Hirratu-, J, Supi rin(en<!ent, I.atiicr County 
S^l:oo^. Lake! uul 

Trij'P, M. W., Superiiitciidcnr, DoA^v County 
Schools, Ka^lniari 

Wt'^l, Paul 1), Suficntitrniltnt, I'ulton Cour;- 
ty Scliools, Atlanta - State CorTuuittee Mftnher 

V\hith)vv. n \\,, Su;vt rinteiuh^nt, Fr.inklirt 
County S<._hot>U, CarruNv'tUt- 

\SiUiank'*, i< C, Su|^eri1itt■n.l<'nt, (Iwintiett 
Cuuniy Schor^ls. Lawrt-nceville 

WiTiihcrly, A. {' , Su[)>.'rinten<lfnt, Tsvi^i^s Coun- 
^ty ScliooU, leffir- nvjlh- 

Woiiiack, II, }\ SiipcriT!tcn<Ui;t, lUjllock Coun- 
^ ty Sv honls, Stati-sitoro 

Vonn<. {Mr>.) Kor.ert, Suj»rrint< nderjf, Mc- 
Into>li ^^J\uny Schools Darieri 

J ^^TlTt t lON M. M h M BF»5. 

[ ihfary, I'niversity of Cfork:ia. Athens 
l.ihrarv, Cror>::a Tiachrr> (^lleKO, ( olle^i^-lioro 
l.ihrary, North (^-or^ia CollrKe. UahloncK'^i 
W, (. , lUadley Mt n^orial Lihrary, Columtnis 

IDAHO 

CraiiiiiuT, N!ary \f., Superiritt rvUnt of Schools, 
(>Ayh(.'c County, Murphyr State Committee 

>L.'riiher 

Ctu^spII, Melvifj, Supei interuteiu of ScLool5, 
I)I>trict A'^ts, Fremojit County, St. Anthonvt 
State I H roc tor; Advisory Council to the 
\afional Cnrnrnisslon on the Intermediate 
^,\drniru!-tratjve Cnit 
Warner, ('arj W,, Superintendent of ScVioots, 



Mmidok.i County, Hupi^ert 
Crace 



ianis, Konur D,, Principal, Cracc School, 
Library, fdaho Sl;ite College, Pocatello 

ILLINOIS 

Pfiif, l,i(», Dean, College of F>ducation, 

Uradley Cuiversity, Peoria 
'Ula^^k, [.uthcr L, Secretary, Stale Teachers 
CfUitication f!oar<L State Deviartment of 
PtMic Instruction, Springfiehl : Committee 
on Kct; ruitmeikt anc, rrrparation of Rural 
Teachers 

Hrouii. Horace fJ,, SuperintcndenI of Schools, 

(FaUitin Cotjnty, Shawnectown 
lUiuli, Lawrence K. Sn[icrintrndent of Schools, 

Carroll Count v, Mt, Carroll 
Carney, MaVeL I ifg Member, Nfarseillcs 
Conklin, Paul S,, Superintendent of Schools, 

\Vinnrha:i^o County, kockford 
Corric, Henry B,, Superintendent of Schools, 

Scott County, Winchester 
Cox, John K , Secret iry, General Services, 

Illinois Agricultural Association, Chicago 
Crackel, Verne E,, Superintendent of Scnools, 

W'tll County, Totiet 
iVlay, Dean /,, Superintendent of Schools, 

Fiond County, Creenvilte 
He Shane, Roy, Sur>erintendent of Schools, 

Dupape County, wheaton 
Deyoe, T*. C« , Profe!ssor, Agricultural Educa- 
tion, I'tiiversity of Illinois, Urbana 
Dickey, A, W., Superintendent of Schools, Dc 

Witt County, Clinton 



ERIC 
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llixo!i, Porol'iy I, Af^KriiH Sujiri irntihli-ni irj 
Ch:irK't' of Sa[irfvi?ign, Ntdiuturu;)) ( (nirii^, 

_ \'tnnilUoii rouiUv, 1>,invillr 
t'reiuli, rio>^l, SnptTiiirt'tuh ui of SlUooI., 

Hnii\ui I'ountv. iVifuttor^ 
Frirkt'. Loni^r. Super ii,!c:iiU:nt of Si houU, 
_ Heti'lfr'^ori Coiiniv, n.iin'»^'V.i 
tK?f>.lri'Ji. (Mr-i.i Lu» iK-, Su;>«'rintiri ii ru <i! 

Si hooU. LiviTi^^ton rouiiiy, I'oiili k' 
JIancf, Wayne^ SuptTHiu Jnir/if of Schools 

H. ir<hb.u>:iT, Krne^t M , Snperinfi'n.Unt of 
Schools, ('h.mip.ii^n County, I'rSani 

Hawlrv, R.iy. jMi;}orlii tcrulvtn of SvliOfiU, T„n 

llavrv NT.inon ('., Sui-iTimt-ri'tcru nf 8l1:ooN. 

IleKalh C'oiifity SeliooN. Syi iriiure 
Uim, N.ioini, Kxcctuivc Secret. iry. tllnmis 

(\}f!t;(its<!Ot< on (.'fuMrrn, Spriii^fii'I'l 
fliMTod, I. W , SitjfeT.tiU'ii^ient of Si hi<.>ls, 

S.-iii^'.iinnn ('fitiruy, Spr ii! Ur-M 
Kepff> J, A , Snj'i'Vintf rpUMit of StbooK, l nr<l 
^ Cocinfy, f'.ivton 

Kt'chntr. K. Siip<Tiriti'n<U'nt of Sthool«, 

^ Oniitiunily Trit Scliool Pi^trkt No. ,,, T'ari^ 

sr;u('h, V. K. C(nui<ton :iud (\)fn;'.,iiiy, (■|iic;tk;n 

I. aiik-liUii. lintlr-r. Asmm^ij Super!nttn,lLnt of 

Srlioot'5, Cofjk Touvity. ( hirav'O 
t.tlfler, M iroM 0 , Siipof intf ndf nr of Sc!;oo!>, 

Jn«.ptT Vounfy, SVaioo 
I.cituiiier. (MrvJ M.iTjrjru* R. Curricnluni 

Snpervi^or^ KonJi.u.l Kl^menlary School. 

Sycamore 

I.mhe, Roy SI. Su^irrinttj^lent of Schools 
Kilwar-ls fourJy Conmiuniiv I'lnt [liMriiE 
No, 1, A 111 ion 

Mcl'atinon. Rolin.l. >f,ui.i^rr, Illinnis Pupils 

Mcl^urf, Willi-iin V , l>iriUor. Hurcr^ti nf VAn- 
raMon;il k^'-it'.'^rJi. Colft^f^ of K<lMcat!on, 
I'nive-rMU- oi flhnoi^, t'rh.in.i: Advi'^orv 
(.'oMnfi! to tlu' ('onunittt'e on J'niitifs :nij| 
Provriiii for ^^ur.il KMuf .^tl .in 

NUt/iirr. (I, C, Ki>tfrn JlUnois St.itc Collotie, 

Mev^r, I'.^!ifie. ^^Llpo^lnt^.'n(UM^t of SthooU. 

MctKird County. Pettr^tmrkr 
Miit'lUT. K. \V, .<etre{.iry. Kural Cliurch 

T'rosranj, N.ition.il Luthtrnn ("ouiiciK CMia^-o 
IVcW. J. H, Sa>-iii:.rvn-1enr of Schools Knox 

ronnty. Cilr-lviT^c 
FVrrin. \V, S., Suprrintinden! of SchooN, 

SMrk County. Tou!oti 
Privtertr, T. R., Super in1en<lfr\t of SchooN, 

5>tepticnj,ori l ouniy, Kr export 
Prienor, A'tani, Superinteiwlent of Schools, 

A«l.i:n' County. Q(u'ncy 

C'no^^ County, (htrikio; Ailvisory Council to 

tlie Xationnt Connni '«<:ion on the InUrmediatc 

A<lmini<trative Tnit 
Putnej^. K^rry K, Supcrinfcmfcnt of Schools 

\\'?Hte' Cotjnty, Carmi 
Ricr, Wilfrid F , SupfrinteuF^rnt of S, hool,^, 

Mnr<r,in County, f ,icK>orivilU> 
Roberts, R. P., vSu ner intemltiU of SrhnoU, 

Robinson, Trunin, Su(u-rinf f n(\^*nt, Rural Conv 
munify CorKo]i(!,-^ttr<l vSchiio^ Distritt No, \o, 
Woodstock 

Smith. DJon h , Su/H-riritcndonf cf Schools 

ff.incock County, Cirthricc 
Taft. HaroM, Supcrititondent of School';, To 

navirs*; County, (r^ilena 
Ta/<*'A<;*II, R. L, Sap<vi(i{fV)<lrnt of Schools, 

McHoNrv Cnunty. \\'unt]^iocU 
Torrcns^ John A , Supcrinttni<leiit nf Schools, 

I.ce County, Dixon: Stat* Director; Kxciu- 

tive Conunt(f€f, Divi'jion of Coitnfy .md 

Rural Ar^a Superjnttndcr^ts 



Vuii, uif. (ir.K f r, , SuMfttc 

Wulktr, l.»ili.i> K , Super iiitt'fiderit of vSchuols 

( If U!i<ty ( "<i^iti( V , N(oi ris 
Whito, Arlhur I.., Supi-ritu^uidtfiit of SLhooU, 

Htiii y C'.'Unty, Camhrnlkc 
Wiixiu-., Coor,<t' T.. Stipvnnkadei t of SchooU, 

Nt i lisriji I'ounty, K»Kn ,iriUv)nc 
Will, 0<vv,l Irvui R,. Ihrt'clor, Catholic Rural 

( lit' Coiu'rr"iur, StK't'l 
WiImim. I). A,, ,h . Suptniiirndi'iu of Schools 

Jcr>fy <."ovUity, JejseyviUe 
Wrcncli, Tratik. Super inteniUiU of School^i, 

_1'i;ut I'ounty, Nfotaicello 
\Vru;lu, |[. h, Superititciidtriit and rrincipal, 

_Nc'»Atun Conununity Hii^h School, N'cwion 
Wrulit, Roc M , Ru >iruss M;ni,'ij,;er, N.uional 

Connfc>^ o( Parent* ,nul Teachtrs Chnaxo: 

Ad VI -or y Council to the Coiuniitlee on 

Polk ir^ and ProKran\ for Rural Kdvuation ; 

NatKjiul Cuini[ii>sio!i on the 1 nttriuediate Ad- 

(Htiu>(r.i{ive I'nit 

1 Niir I TCT1(,)S At. MvMb>k«i 

r.i^rafy. Southern Illinois rnivt.'f>ily, Carbon- 
«l;ile 

r.i^r try, Ka-itfu fllin ji,; State ColleKC, ChirKs- 
ton 

l.ibr;^ry, rnivcr-its of Chic^i^o, Ch x^o 

I.ihr:irv, North. cm lllino's Sute De- 

r,ihrary. National Coilek:<: of Kdt.cation, F.vajis- 
tofi 

Library, Western Illinois State Collt^^f^ Macomb 
l,»hr.uy. IMifni^ State Normal l^iu'vcrM'f y, 
Normal 

Mlrary. Illinois Stare College. Sprink'field 



INDIANA 

,\ilvr, jo-e(fh N., Super intcndetn of Schools 

.-ofilc ( oufity, Albioti 
/le|.k, P,ui( f{,, Sunerinttndent of Schools, 

Randolph County, Wirahoter 
lUannock, Robert Superintendent of 

Schools l ake County, Cmwn I'oint 
CooV, Piiul St, Executive Secretary, Phi Dclti 

Kapp;i, f<etire<l. UluominK^on 
Kndres (Mrs.) Marv P,, Associate Profe«^<or 

of Kducation, Purdue rniver.sitv, Lafayette: 

V ice- Proldffit of the rie)>artnient, lo^i^ sr^ 

< ominttlee on Policies and ProKOm for Rural 

Kducation 

Kleetwood, Lloyd C. Acting Superintendent 

^ or >>choo(<», Indianapolis 

Koote, Laurence Sunenntendent of School's. 

Allen Cautuy. Fort U aynr 
Gardrjer, Hawtcy A., Superintendent of ScKo-dIs 

L njon County, Lib^rly 
Cerichs, {I \\\, Superintendent of School*, 

I uliski I ounty, Winamac 
Gladden, Robert K, Superintendent of Schools, 

Marirjn County, Indianapolis: Aii\'isoTy Coun- 

cil to th ' National Cotnmis«;ion on the Inter- 

mediate Administrative Unit 
^iuy. Philip A., Assistant Superintendent, State 

Mepartment of Put)!ic Instruction, Vert^on 
Hinrs, Arthur H., Superintendent of Schools 

Wayne ( ounty, CentervjJl? 
Ho<l^'es Thom,^<5 p., Superintendent of Schools, 

O'A'en County, Spencer 
Kuntin^^ton, Ira L,, Superintendent of Schools 

Jasper County, Rensselaer: State Committee 

Member 

Hyslop. Orb, Superintendent of Schools, Cib* 
^ ?on County, Princetor^ 

KeLay, }{. Paul, Superintendent of Schools 

St. Joseph County, South Ilervl 
Lruiife, Walter If,, Indtan.-i State Library, 

Indianapolis 

Leslie, Quii3cy T., Administrative A<^i»i(ant, 
New Albany, hioyd County Schools, New 
Albany 

Meyer 'Louis R, Hoard of Church Fxtensiori 
ani Home Mi'sioxis, Andersorx 



ERIC 



Ai>MfNisrKAri()N IN' rm smaii fDMNUiNirv sniooi. 



N.-fMiii. N.iil<tf{ ], riiilu* I ■|iivcr.i(y, \\\^t 
I. if i>vMi' 

NoK'r. Chriflrs 1'.. Sujivrifiicrhli fij of StliouU, 

Norris Kiilj;ir.l !), SM[uTinli-MiK iil of SJ tuiN, 

Ni'wtim <'oiinl>, KtMiiuin.^ 
t'>'H.irj. \S',ir!- n. liirt-tiui, 1 >ri! irfint h< (>'\ 

IvliJiMl'OO, lui|t,\n.k l-,iriii lUuciu. Imlufi 

;ip.>lis 

O^lofn. \\\\^\\ 11, Sn),trit.tM;.KM-.T. Nq:].,iu-r 

( "Olll!'!!]!! It S Sllllicl, \ I |ij..nill' , Scifr l."(Hll 

St.irkf ("(tuhiy, Kiio\ 

J'ouM'L t'l.iriDtr A, A-MHi;itt' )*rof.->st)r nf 
K'liH ifioii t'oiiMvU uit i!i Uiir.il K<\ib i 

tinii, rnr.liu; rnivcr-irv, l.»fi>fiu; SiUo 
T)ir<\Tiir; N.ifidn.i) l"ii;iiinj>-,)/i}j otr the 
IiihTdu-'li lU- Ai!iiii!iisif I., ("jiir 

k.'Ufirf, Kn-t!. S!)|,.Tih<rthK'ut (pf Si! , .>|s, ilrant 
I'litinty. \t.uion 

ri'iiii:iitUr Mcniljfr 
ktiitc';. S. Kail. Stijivr nifr u-lcur of Schntils 

iN.irvir, riifftud f... Snfrnnirud. nt of StlinnN, 

SiNiU C\Mnii V. Scot( -Inn l- 
Sttutlt. H.Uol.^ A . Sii?*-n>.ti n-S nt of S^hnnl^, 

1 lilnrnuton ("minty, Hnii{inv;ton 
Sutt"!,, n><f<' S, S;!|HTinfni(i.'nt of SohnnTs 

KlVlfvrt County, fJo'-V.en 
Tlwi:n ^ riJiif'^ 1>,. S;-. i?i;rf,iry Si ij.fr vl =or, 

Ldr roinifv S.f'iin!;, Oown' foiij' SUilf 

Tensor. \ H.Ufjl.(. S!l(».'ril!rr'i:rft'!lt of fM>o1^. 

\.i ]\hU- t'oijr.ly, I,. I Wntv 

^sliip School, IlDiirfinn 
Wer'.lifi ^. K.ilpfi J., Suj-rriniiMs^rnt nf Srliool-. 

NT'jr^.in ('Hiinfy. >tirnn-viilr 
Wi^on. Wit). SiiptTintt-ivUiit of Schnnic, 
^ Ilc:!r1'<»rii ("niitiiv. I -iw rcni fhuri; 
\'o«I.T. H.ury. ^^iJi" rini,.n.!c:it ' nf Si/KucK, 

\\J:i»lty Comilv. (*0!iJnihi.l i'vy 
York, I U., Siifj* rifirrtitlont nf S^fio'iU, p.ivir^'i 

IssTrn'TiosM MtMfHjFS 
l.ihrar^. UaW Sr.itf Tr.u fu/^ rn!lri,-r\ ^f^)nci(■ 
[.thrjry, lliutcr Tn ivt-r-ii v, IrMunapafi ^ 
Lthr,ir>, lrir!r,irM Sr lU- '[V<. Ih-k rollt-^M' '\\rr< 

r.iJ-riry. I'tuver-lly ot* Vntrc Pir^'o, \otrc 

Tciclirr-; S|)cci,i] l.ihr.iry, Intluin.-ipoTis In 

stf cu-tfnri ( critrt . Ir.ili..ur,i; nti^ 
\Va>nt* Work-. live , } ( iWown, S.iU">^ 

Nri(i.K'-*r, ftulimotjtt 
Kxs'chtivc Sr.rrnry. MrfMrMnrif o{ {n^rtihon:il 



IOWA 

Ackt'rn>,tM. Krr-iMtJi K, S;i i 'r r i u rcn.U'ii t of 

AiVr:i.,n. i,\,^r,n, Vtr.h]>,,t, An-Ul^'On ('(liKltv 

Ho.ir'l nf K.liu ation, i W;iy 

f),vv!.' M. S<tp..Tih:ribl, !U 0? S<f!r.oU. 

I v- wur CnuMv. 1 .<^nii 

Ari'.-M. Cl.iri'tii p' K. SiiprruirtJiilrrit of Sclioojc, 

Hriiry (^n.jorv, Nil I'ii i.nii 

I'olf.iu.iM.itiiif r«Mrity, Ciiuiuif lUnff*: A>\- 

an- 1 Vnu'.r.iiw for Rural Ki^h ;uion 
r^iriu *, K^!i<», /''r .Vi-^ir^,-, , ( ; r< tMi fit-!,! 
fJ.nroii, \\*i'li,!rii K , S;i lu'riutt julrnr of Svhonl- 

11<.ivfi. I-IM.J.1; A. Siipt rinrrri'lt Tit of SiSmoN, 

Itrll. I'r.Uit; .f . I'li.iirrnoo. Cfninty }?r>Ari1 of 
Krhiratioi!, J'otfawatrinuc Coun'tv, TAr^on: 



N itif)ii i{ ('uniriiiNsiod on t!u- I iiti rnu-<tia( p 

All iii(invtrati\ v it 
Hrr uK Montll f,, ANM-^iiit iVofc-vor of Kdu- 

vUmn. (iilK^c of Kilm.inoii, Urakf Tim 

Vifsily, \h-y .M<m"i!<>. ('(nnriirtfrf tin K'ur.il 

f.ffo l-Mmahon oi\ ihr \\'oth\ Scone 
Htr^r, Kirl (>,, Sup« rinu ni!i-iit of SctiOoI-;. 

S(>iiioiir: Sr.ilv ("oruMiiTrt-c M«ii)l)tr 

fiiiiiaifti, <;r<tri.'«' S,, Suprrirjft iulrnt of 

S> >un.l... A.l.ni I'ioirav. r.rn-nfii l.l 
Jli< f<'j<'lh, A. J,, Siii.rtinti-riiUiit of SiJjddI.s, 

OtiiM^f Tciuii 'tip .Vhnfil. Wnurloo 
Uorrr-on. K. O., S\in,rltUi"(MU'nl of Schools, 

Slu'l!n[i 

^o•^y< r^o\. !>', <\, Sii|n ri!iU-ntlont nf ScliooN. 

C'lituou ("oiitiU', Ciiiiit.My 
UntiulMnl. !■'. I", Snpt nnitnilcnt of SJiooU. 

S!'.rt\>y < omily. (f.^hn 
I5yi rli v. <%tr- 1 h.i'utl, Suiv^>r itkU-n>UnU of 

S».l;iMif>. li.ihiilKHi <"<niri(v. \\\-livtt-r CUy 
rh,^rfi'> C, Snpct ini rmli'ii? of Schools. 

Ko.Uortl 

iti^l. <r S, SnjH nnlriiiU'in of Scl-ools. 
^ Won)) {."ounly. XofflfHood 

Cocu, Kilvufi, SuprrniUJoltnt of SilmoN, 

Oawfori) i'n\u\ty, )>0Tit-on 
Oavi"., r'lnyt A., Supof iiih'ii.lctit of Sd.ools, 

Kiiowillc 

IVKnils. U, ( iVofr.sor of VMucation, Col- 
Ki;o of IMiuaHoM. Siato I'nivor^ity nf low^, 

Uivkvn^, \'cr,i Snocriiiunilunl of ScliooU, 

H in^;;:oM ("ouilJv, Mount Ayr 
Dory. I<f\ (;, Snpt ririUrolnit of ScUooh, 

\\ lutHK 

Drtier, William 11., Assl>{ani IVofrssnr of 
K'iucafioii, lKj',Trtiiu>nt of iv1ii..ation. Iowa 
St.itc Tc:ii»Mr^ (olU'Cf, OJar Kails; Stale 
Uirettor 

Dinisiuore, CcraM. Snpcrin(rnd( iif of SoliooJs 

\\ aync (.'ouuty, Coryijivn 
Kckricli, F:iU-<'n, Su^u rmtoiHU rit of Schools, 

riar/isoM Cofrnry Scijools, I.o^'an 
FiiiirtMi, W. T, Uirrvtof of rran!.port,ihnn, 

St:i(o ll(partnn'nr of Puhlic Invtrucfion, f)e.<» 

Kii>:lin.l, J. , Suf.trin(rn.|ofit of Schonls, 
\a' on 

Kriv k-on, Hwik:lit A., Snprf hiN jotlrnr of School.^, 
^ Warren ('<njn(y. InduuiDla 

t>!n'vk. r.co J . SwrivrirarntUnt of SchcoU, 
\ tMitura 

Kvan«. Kafph C, Stiporir^tohilcnt of Schools, 

Clark? County, O'^ccola 
Taifis. Ralph J,. Supcrintciulent of Schools, 

Ruthanari (^nnntv, I rifttpenderco 
Kcrtrixon. L, SuiKrintcrHUnt of School, 

I'.anora 

Kie-Iil. Marsfi^itl K,. Snf.triiittnilt'in of .Schools 

I,oin^a rounty, WrnK-Mo 
h if/L:«rah^ 11, (\. Sii p^ r itilf n<lcnf of Schoo!<, 

Marv \i<. 

KnriNut, M,iiiih\ Snpcriotrtidcnt of Scltoois, 

Ailiin-i ('ouMU'r Coni'mk' 
Ca^jfl. K. (■ , S'tptrii.tciKfrnr of Sdioot^. 

Mrcr'tr ^on!lf^. ^\^^Vcrly 
<;a^:i^;idi. \<A\\,h W,, Snpcrinlrrnl •tn of Schonh 

1 iptfin 

fi'ihhri^t, (luy (I,. |n\i,a harm Hnrcau l\<lrra- 

tion. ! >cs >tauu'S 
Ciilt, Lf'-Ttr N",. SiifKTuiU-ndenl of Scliool*. 

Trilar Cnnnty, Tipton 
(Inrlfrty, l.[ovr('K.. Su|.( rintc tide nt of Schools. 

Oalfa, Cnunly. Add 
<Uh'>U\ M, ff., SiKicrititcnifcnr of Scliool-?. 

Altariinkce romuy, \\'aukon 
^trrvn, K. J,. SnpcriiUcmlcjit of Schnoh*, 

( ;rc< nfielr! 

<;rncfiwahl, Halph W,, \'orational AKriaitture 
In-Uut Ujt, Tipton (*ommnnity School, 
Pji'fo:;: ,Sfafe roninitf frc MeiTit)fT 

HaKcfM-vti, Tl. G., Snpcrinfendenl of ScliooU, 
('arroll County, Coon Rapids 



ERIC 



ROSIIR or MrMUIKS 



SkhooU. Si'fkUMnl I'liilT 
H.irii*on. A. K, Stilurlnu n-K nt of SJ^vmls 

lUuti.i V'Ut.^ roiiiity. Storm I . iV*' 
H.irjm ui. W. Urirnlil. Su ruLf* niliut of 

Hrn<!f ick*(n«. .Mmu-i A , Snpi r i ntriii1»-i it tif 

S»lin«)U, Hd-.v.ird I'nntitv. (Vt-^m 
Hrrrisi*.', lMii.ff<'v M . Snrrr inr-n.lriit (>i 

S, tuHvU, H.-i, Hiir I'oinsty, !,r«>n 
Hiiknun, liviju' J.. Sllpt riivt* ii'lt nl n{ S< fir-,((!>, 

NVa;ulln (Huntv, fVhunvv i 
Hnlfiu->. <;fi'iin, |-\t« ri-ioii Sr^r" i.ili.t, Insv,i Sl,ite 

Cnllevo. Anir> 
Hori;. 11, ("rli-U-^. I'"!..'mrii1,ir>' Sii|n'rvi-nr, Sr. He 

t>»'|» kitrnciy nf PnhHv In-'TnuMni), IV^ 

Miiisu -r Srdo I'onumlUt' Nr<iiili, r 
llotli. r,., Su)uritite-in!rMi, l .iirinut ('«n'- 

•ioUd ik'il Schools. f .,itnonr 

r,if:nit' (;, Siip. r ItiU'ihk rU nf St li xtU. 

I"l<)><1 (Viiii)fv, l^h,irTf«. C ity 
Hurhn. Krrinirfi S , SufM^rnih ii In i{ o( Silinr»U, 

H.-\f(]r}i {'«iitiity, Klflof.^ 
Isnitjrrwit r, \V \V . Snpt-ritiN lulcnt. irii U'Vi 

Coruoltil'itol Scfi<»o!. S;KMi(rr 
Jo1in<0!». 1. K. Snvrlntt-ii^lrnt of School*, 

.\j»iminn->r ('nnniv. <^-n^t■tvi1U• 
John>nn. \V K, Snj.rr wiN n N nt of Si fumU. 
^ Sprnrcr 

Kilm. ClitTnrr!. Snjurin fm ilrnt of School.;, 
^ To in 

KiMinn. K.iy A.. Sujktmi t«Mi!cT]( of SkIiooI,, 

Koch. K- n . Sii|i.'rii)h rn!rfU nf SiIiooIk, 
IVni>nn 

Ktif/rvK-h, S, T,. As^nrmr }'rofc>snr of K«Iiu-.t- 
linn, St.itt' rnivrr-;itv of (o\sm, ln\\\y Tify: 
Advisory rnniu-il (n the Cnmrniftrc on 
rnlif-ifx .in<! IVotrr.ini for T^nr<i1 rMuc-Ttinn 

SrriVriU. f,r>ti'rj<,, Suptrfr^Trnr!ttit of SclmnN. 
\V.i>lunc^o!i (Vmiity, \V,i,1iiiivitnn 

Kfn<ve'r. KtJirl >T;ir, FIi nu ntirv Suricrvi^inr. 
^ Flovil C'oiiiKv. ( lK-\r!t's City 

Krii^c, N'rrfinn U' , Siiix'rin tin .1cn( of SdinoN 
>f>ir'-fi.i1l foiifUy, NrrirsIiilUnvvn 

L.ir^fin. lr,» K.. Supt rinten<!r(i[ of S. V,nof> 

r-von. <^riss,i. Siiprrin teof!t ne of Si!infi!>. 

Jcfrt'r>*nn rountv. K;iirfir1<i 
M.iriship, K.-is rrond. Siipr rhUt rul, of SchnoU. 

V.Tn Hornr* 

M.irhn. Wery] K, Super interulnit, l.u Verne 

Con'^olMVitfrl Sriiool. I.ij Verni- 
Mnrtifi. rSr\rl<-^ V , Fxrcurive Sa htry. Inwa 

St.-itf K.lii.Mfir,i, A<^i.cinrinn, T>fs Nfoinr^ 
M.irtm, \r. r, Sur't-rii.tf n.lent of ScVonU. 

Ct-rro (Inrrlo ronntv, Mi^on C\iv 
NiHoy. r. F . Sn«-*:'ri^tvtuJrnt nf *^cl!oot<;, Tow.i 

f oiifiU' N!.Trrnk.'0 
Nf<'>':rT, rr.itir">, r . Snr^trinff-rvlf lit of SJionl^;. 

IlMrn>.n|,|f Contitv. H,ikoti City 
^rick, \V..<M<\ Su|.cTirJ.'n.l>nt nf S^'l'io]^, 

I'ocilinnri^ 

>fi1HL'Tn. Dnmlil (* . SiirifriritMislf-nt of SrhnnU. 

Mo|s},rrrv. W \V. Stij), rfriT* n.lent nf S(TiooU, 

Keokuk ('<mniy. Si i.:oiJr nt'v 
^^o^n■<, R A , Siiprriiitt-odr-nl of ScUno?<. 

flrrrn rni.intv, Tr(T»T'ion 
Mf.rfow, \V,irrcn K , Sop* rmTf^ir^f nt , of 

SefionN. Cms* rniintv. Athntiv 
M-vr-^^, A. S. StirTfinr/Midf p< of SrhooU, 

Ka\t(fr rniintv. Wei-t l^ninn 
N'nrri>», I'.njl H. FxtcoHvp Svrrerirv. Tnw.i 

Mivisinn. f/^vik W'.ilioti f.eayur of America , 

Iti«li,inof:i 

Xofi R.ilpli f . Snp^^riotenilent of Srhool^,, 
I*o1k Cnunty. hr-i Nfoitu-^' Vr<««.iilrnt. fifpr^rr. 
inrnf of R!ir,tl Fdiiration, f057^ ArUi'-ory 
("ntmul to th^ rnTMiniUrr on Polif ir*; :in4 
I'fOtjram for Rurr^! F«iur,ninn; AfKWory 
Coufuil JO ihr- National romnii'^'iioii oji tl f 
Intenneiitit? Af1ministr."\tivt I'nif 



nuiii y. Kt'0>.iomi.i 



SJioi.N. 
Folitvillo 
Si honU, 
f SvhiH.,!,, 
ciU of 



of 
of 
of 
of 



Silionl^. 

Sell Ool-:, 

SJiool^, 
Schools, 



< )^<lrn, iS.it rlt > , So[ii t loirnitnn t>i 

Ortou yrr, II. W'.. Sup* r ir.ff orlmt, 

( ■oiMMtuuilv Itniif, I .n!ir\ il!<.' 
r«-iH)\. iJi'.tn, Suprt kriUMutriH of 

An^lriu 

]\ \\ , Sni, 

Si ui<i ( 'minis . I ni|i. 

iNrrrv.r,. nin-ltu.- I, . i.vnntcnii 
Sk fiofiU, PiviiinunUi Connty. I.r Mar* 

''I' l^tlt, I. I'., Su|i>. ruitMirli iii of Silsnofs. 
korlr\<n: Aihi^nry ('uuisvd lo the Tofn- 
niittic iTi I'olhii's :in»! I'rnk^r.uns for Kur.-if 
^'-'IiH .itinii ; riunnn*^ < 'nrnnti 1 1 <•<'. NIiilu('>t 
K'L-innal rmif.rciti.- on A»|iiiiiii,tr:itivk' 
f.fMilrr.fii[, Sniviio' ('(nniiiinutv S<liooU 

iNiiHl, NTill.ira /. SiiinTMitrti.li'iLf of Scliool>\ 
Mntlin^tim: Ailvi-nry t'oumif to thv Vowi 
i\n\U'v nt, I'ultoo onl I'niL^r.un, for Kuril 

I'no-, \V. K , SiiiKriiKinil<m 

.M'inon:i {'ouotv. nn.ns :i 
QoiiiMr.l, A. .\t,. Sn|if'rinttTi(ioi 

Kons\5(h t'ounU', Ak'on.i 
K^N^jn. Fr:nik, Siip( rtn ikIimi t 

^^u<l^■lfnu' lounly. Mn^, :<iinf 
Knil, Fol» ir. So|Hr!ni<iii1t>iit 

Mc)fiU*om<'ry (^mnry. \<' t\ 
Kohin.nii, J, riin^, SujKrinU'nii.uil of SchooU, 

\\ t'h^ti r <'ouoty. I 'ort I Jo-lif 
KowK-y, K. K. SiiptrinU'n. !rm of Stliooh. 

HiiIIlt ( oimly, Allisnn 
Rujurf, l f(:ir1f^ 1.,, Sn|irrititcnfiuu of SrhooU 

i.t\' ( oui^iv. Vnn M;i(li^<jo 
SirjMjiKoii, Nfclvin V,. SnpcriiiUn^lont. Alt.i 

t ninmun'ty Si IkioI hi-tri* Alta 
»^.in(UT>, St.inlry (I , SuprrSnUnilcru nf School^. 

i owoxhM k CouJUy, Morucnnn-t 
Saf]kry, I'l.Tihlr \V.,' SuptTintrn'kiit of Schools, 

WriL'lit <'<iMrMv, Tlirioti 
S<.Iiin<i!tT, F, Sui><'r|oten<1rnl of Schools^ 

Story Cinmty. N\v:ul,k 
Schuclicrt, KitlmnU Sii))t rinteti.lont, Hike 

('oniouinity Sc^oo?, Dike 
' Si'hhU r, A. H., Siiperiotciuletit of Schools, 

Atliotit 

Sljt'plicnl, l.nu A , F\tci'i>inn Strvitc, fowa 
Sr.-^te Tt',oht r>* ('olU'ti»', C'ed^r Falls 

SInili/, johfi , Hrori,'.Tni/A!ion ron>u!t,Tnt, 
S t:\te OtpArlfTtf nt of Puhlic I o-i ruction, Dcs 
Nf oii^f^i 

5hupf>, \V .liter A., Su[>rt in(oii<!co{ of Schools, 

FnjiJ C'ounjy, C\rhir Hapi^N 
SnnOi, J, F , Suprri utt-n drnt nf School^ P.ilo 

Alio County, Finn)v(«lmr^: 
Sinilh, Lloyil K , Supvri nlcn^lcnt of .Schools, 

M,i{ti^cin County, ^\*(Ot<'r^^e^ 
Stoeri, i'liitlf^ (i , SuncrintnnkrU of School?, 

Winnfshick Counjy, Pccorjih 
TfiOin'is, C\ K., Siipcriotcnilent of Schoo!-;, 

Thoni^is. C, S,, Sufjcriofi-n^hiit of School^, 

^! >Trioo (*ou n( y, Koo\ viHe 
Tv^t'f^h <S, T,, Sji^'xT infc ruhjnj of Schools, 

W'iriiu'lit'KO County. Forr^t Cily: Stcite Com- 

nutt»'c Mt'1-nh'.r 
X'^nrlf ritndcn, J. S,, Supcrinttrulent of Scliooh, 

IVrry 

Voo^.l. A, O., Superintcnileiit of SchocU, Rock 
Kapi<h- 

Whitriry, Ch.'irh'> S., Superintendent of 

School-;, Hvincock Counfy, flarncr 
Woodruff, F., Superintendent of Sthooh, 

Des Moines County, HurlinKton 
^Vrijiht. J. C, Superintendent of Public In- 

vtruttion. St.\t< DciKirtment of Public In- 

•-Iructton, Pes Molncs 
Younv:. (Mrs. ) France^., Superintendent of 

SchooU, Pocahontas County, rocahontas 



ERIC 



1 Al'MfNI^J KAt[i>N IN ilil "^M.MI (OMMI'MIV S( MOOl. 



KANSAS V^Mcl'J^^^ MJl:,-. Mip,, i.<trn.ftT,r ,.,f SJ:n,j">. 

ih-L.ilui i'oniuv, (>}irrlm M :■ « h ' 1 1 < i ,uui v , iJifoiJ 

An.!rt"v%>. (Mr,,! DtlLj, Su r intrri' U-i :i r.f Mulii-t, Ji.>t,,,,,. A.. Sujv<ri!,ti mlmt of 

S^looK. P lAtiM' (■niiils. 1 u M i\ S;!<,.il. Hitv^'. Courjy, NtWiull 

I..-\vi«. Si,ijuTiiu<Miil<!»t of SJiooN, Miii.i'. t\!r^^ lO.A I., .^nj-mnrt rutff.t of 

<V)!3nty. I ,\iJl.S ^.!.ni)l.. lir.vUI Ttujr.tv ^l>^^r^ 

}i-Al C.'ur,:.. {i; SMi.>'nnK!i.!.-rU S^-!in.^t., \]n «Mi^, l-rh, ». Siipri mt- i i-l.^f of 

t<M!u:.ijt.'e r Nrl-t^ii, (Mr-i W'kr.ifr^,! M,, MiiKii i i'cndcrU 

^' I^.T.-. f Mr^ i l-,r;i>..,,. <Ul.rrif,Mi.l( 1,1 <.t S. )iOf,U, <'t" S,i.',i)l^, !.i..L.^..n Imilits, llullu'i 

l''«'u:i I. ( ■-.■iiity, I i.Mcii^c I'iMv, (Mrs i I.r,li. Suj.c mttriiiUnt ui Schools, 

HfHi'-. nt'cf. (i'TlrU'U'. Snj.> tiu?', t;.!t 1(1 cjf ly rnun! \ , ( !.,> (oiur 

Sr' HoN, I 'r.irt roUfit% . I'jiH k(i l" » , 5 ii r i u u' i iin A.-i-tiM, |Jivtsjrinof 

%* |l>ssr>M'i. I .>,»'!ir,!,i, SmV< rini-r.-lrf.t of S-'^-.l., S ,< ; v i s;<ii i, S!,»?i- I >L[arrru'ril of fuhiic Tn- 

( 'u!?f y . ijyrlinvtnn virni ndm, "l"*.|.«ki: Nation. il I ''ini i:: i >-«ioh eui 

I'.r-Kvn. N!u,?<r I., l>ir.Ar.>r nl i'roff.si.Mi.il ^l'- I utrrnit ,!nS' A i!niLnt>( rii i\ k- Tnii 

rt'>'.-. Ikmij ( <vi|i^fy, Jiiinhi.n C'ltv: Snto i'oiii 

lonN, !^.^!.lvv,,r-';nlf ^/J■|;l1^, \V« .fnii^rlvi.l fNfi^.j r.i^.r,,, SnjM niitcn^lcii: of 

i'h'^. uMr^.i S.n:;rtiilii;<t. ri« ct I m,,!^. S^•WM^ r<,,niiv, nM.;.-.'CMi 

S.I.mmK, Inl ri uri r<.!ii,!x , Ot ifl!,. / !^,-t!i, Antti.iny K., Su-m rint' iit of Solmnt-;, 

(V.tlln. (>tr.,) Hi'! :r, Su;.: rititt ri'i 1 r rf ^''■^^ ('(Mn.(\. 1f:^yv SlaN ( ■oi:nriit(<c Nttrri 

SJnn;,. I .r:\vrrivu<f [Ir ('<t,]i,ty. I ,r;iv^N ■.w.rili . '"'^ 

\)^]'"'r, Airi;,i, S « i f - n 1 v l^u's of SiIkjm!., ^<t,rr'-\ <Nlr>! M.i.L.c I... Sujkt iiiU'n«!(-nt of 

< r j' «? ."rot;:, }<i,rh, S.j;.r ;,r,ft fj.irnf i>f Sih'^h)^ \' i^f\*ut:, (Mr>» K,|th I'Jor.v. Siu.rmarnrlciJt of 

(if,!!. Ill IV. (Mr.'-, Krtfn, S<iprn!,t> iMl.r.r nf >yr.r,:f][\>, \\.\^v\ Lor, Klnii-nrary I 'ritu- Ip.t), 

S' Lu^iU. hoijif.in ("inr^u-, V'.'ui SvMtr I.-mnrscr I'ul.ln; Sdiniif^> l.awrctif.c 

; !^M,v ( <, jii ;( (.1 il -' \ ii:,,<mI ( oi M il.sjr.n Snntli, Jolm T., Su[;tn(s^ n.ft'nr (.f Sthool.S 

r.r! 1'.f..-n:,M!MN. A .1 fn ;i i r;,i i s VniT J I .u [-^t I ".h i r,{ y , Anthony 

Crif. rhri.tini T) , Supcfii]trti>!rnt of Schools V ' ^^' . "^^'^^"^ ^ Sii|uri ntnulcnt of 

\f,T,,',.;r N^vn^, (Mrvi II, SuiKTirii i ti-tcnt of 

V- (lr,r..<r, Ol.i. Sui-r!i'1.M:it, rt r,f S>!:nnl., ^, ^^^^''.'^l/' -NVnsha rrninty. Kri^ 

^f'^hl.- i'i-nv.n, SToruM[,!;, r. ]■. K .\'rii;^,-r. l',n.t>uri; 

If til; ill. Vii rnr U\ ( ; < lu SlrUnn. d, m vi<vt> l.y^luk. SuiaTintciulrnr of 

U tsM,. K>l,fli. SM^vnt.lviv ^ I t S.bnnis S^'UioK. Vrn>,\i\ C ijun(y, (Iuva;uUc\-. State 

, { -nu'iiy 'sto!l.<i>'v " ( oinnmrrc Mrnihi r 

H.i>il- II. MnrI,' li , S^^pt rinr. ri,!* !it of S.I-ooU ^'^'[J'^b''^^ ' Supe lint^-n.!, i,l of v^Jk.oIs 

Il-rr. I-. I'lov,!, ptnu.-r, ( % r t in, at Ion .vi-l l;^y> M ! N», f 'nru ip,U, (Inlilcr Rural \Ui;U 

Cnll-v.' Ac. r.,'i;rilinn. St.it,. 1 ),.p, rtmm r nf 7 , , ....... 

IViMic Id.fnu floit, Tin=^ k.i: St.i^r ('*.in- ' ^'T^' ^ ,^'H^< r i ' ' ^^^i ^ f^l of Sd^ools, Allui 

'luncf ^^<-nJ),■r .p,^^^'"^' ^"^-^ . , . , 

Holrov'J. i !or:> K. A^^i^r^nt Prnfr^'-nr nf 1 Mrov ^ tijnr ton. A ft-l . .Sn/tnijfen^c ;jt of 

IfiifT. rt'iff.Ki r. . [V..f. -v,r fsf K'hh .^iiori ^^'i;7'^' /^^LV' • ^<niKrititena<>nt of 

Kij>a. SrtJo r.vul'^r^ Ki-itK.tin' ^ ''''-^^ 1 oimty, CoHouwood Falls 

Sf.iir l»lr. ,tf-f; rnnviuf.r nn T'oluifl ^. -^P-i'J'U^ vS , Sui.*:rin!cii.Ient of SchooU, 

Juhn.on. Ilofii.r [... A..nn,a,^ Vroi.^.nr ot >^ > ".V'-y < ■ ^JM«<-nntc-ii<5rJit of Sdioofs 

K.lMr.r.ntK K,, ..i^ Stu. \\:u\:<r. Cn]\.,r, Ku^li ( r»unty. K;, Cro.s^ 

Pifr-*"iiL* Ins n rt T f'lN AT, MFvmfks 

Johu-^n\ \Vir:.< r. Sdf ( f(f:f<-;f>». fU f,f Si.V.noU, ri!*rn v. K^n.^^ Srjt.- folleik'r, MadhatJan 

MvTril.rr ■ PiU-lnUi^ 

^ SrIonU. [.yon (nur.tv. KiHT.nri,; <>lMr ('nn K^>iMUCKl 

r-i[M..' ^r^■nJ^,rr Ar.h.r, \r, I.. Supcrintrn.lvrit, SkOU County 

K;i^ipHH!;in. (, 1',, rn :trn'l^ Tif nf ^ifinnN, Sc1m>oU, < irorkrvloun 

( io-iil {'o.if:tv, ("^iruTir.'M HrM, Ir.i, Sn pterin lefulent, W^yno Cotitity 

Kn:-1rr. I'.-.irl. S-i[irn:i r-,.|-r; r nf Si hnn!., SL'ho(,f s. >T(»n tu f1 lo 

S.-K-.Mi V TuMnK-, WhlnM , Hiirkhr,**!. (; IV. Stipff i iitrJwlcnl, H.ir-liii Conn- 

K^-^h t . H. A W . S'»(i«ru.fr(,.1rr:( of SiJinols ty Si hoo!-., Kli/ahctlitowri 

roiimv, "["iip^l-.i: Sf.ih' rnjmiijlfrr C.-.uoixl, Jaiiu-s A., Super inten<InU, Harlan 

_M''i^'' r _ l'f.>uiiiy S( liooN, >f,irfAn 

Kirv. John K. 5V<--I>!mii, K;ir)w,i^ Sf.vc C^'^y■■'''<><^'l. )■ A,, Su p<:'rintfn<ft nt, Kcr.toi'' -un^ 

■r.Ms~!!/r< {"'.-I!- .r, K-np'iTi*- A-lvUnry roti:u-iI ty Si.lio'j!'^. I it<irp<-n(!riK-t' 

l<t thv Co-nniiu-v on Tolivir. ;iVi] Pmvrani Col^'. >f.iry I., A';^o<i;ire Professor cf K' iCA- 

for K'lr i! ,tr;nn tion. Wvstr^rn K^-ntvickv St.ite Co ..-ire, 

✓ Kli^-^*'t'. VidIi VS' . StjpvriiiJr «i,!rr:t of SJ;n(»K, iifr.sHiiL; Crt'ni : Stair Corniniitec Mcni^M r 

^ MiriMT) rtnirify. ^f iru<r; Irui-. Miichell, Super intfJiflL-nt. ItArrcn Couri- 

Kol"!' r. Kfoyl. Snp' riMff i)(l,M:t of Srl-ooN. ty S. nools, ( ;i,-»s^rosv : A'lvis^ory Council to 

Sri;Ht (\i'inrv, Sfmfh (Vntrr iho Cornniiltet on Policies and Pf0Kr,itu for 

r.u'h:. (Mrs, I Hciil.ih, SiiprTtnt^Mntrjit of Kur.il Krlii*.;iiion 

Sihf'oU, ,\rorhjn Counts. Kr>1fi r>o^|son. J, M., Fr^mtivc Secretary, Kentucky 

Pii-c. r.ru-t f;,- Supf rin^' nlmt of S-linols, Ivlnc f on A<sn<i.ifion. I.ouisvillf: Staff 

Cft!.!w.if*r Coritnittef Mcn^Ser^ A^lvisory Council to 
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Stitc 



the Coinrnntco on J'ohMv-. aii'l l'rL»i^t:ini 

for \<nr:i\ y.AxKMwn 
VatU'y, C II.. Sui)ffiii!fiii1' fit, Pikf Tountv 

SrI(oo|s. Pilsi.wnc 
J^frrell, h. Tlioni.is, Honi, I)i;iattintiil of 

Kilni'.itioii, Krjstrni Ki'DtMckv Sr-vU' ('«^l!cvr, 

Kikhinini l- State ("oituniftci- \!rnifw r 
(Jluver, H. I.. Si>prri>itrru(fnr, Il.iruock I'oui!- 

ty Srhno]s. H i i 

(fr:i^irn, I'l'.irlfs V . I'nAi^.or of hMii. ;ifi<)ii, 

Urre.j l\illek:t", lUrci 
H,\k'c.->n, lUr.ry ('., Mf.i'l, J U ( .^rlriinit of A^ri 

!;p.i«l; Sl ur r^jtmiltttc Mt ni!}<'r 

Coiu.ry Syhrjal^, SotnPT';?-? 
H.ifrnou. t". f) , Sn^tprintmlcnr, MrCrfViry 
CVnihrv S.hoots. Whijley I'liy: St,-\tr Com 

Henry, Vict'.r P.. I'rcsii^riK , Kui.l^pv Wilson 
('cillfL:f. (ViiuiTilii.i 

lleii-ifry. A T . Snperintepiicnf. Mfrrrr Coun 
ty S. JtrjoI<, If irrrM!shur< 

JaCkTcr-. Kich.ird K . I^roft^^^or of Fchicitinn, 
Y^lf-rn Kentucky St,i?c foll^ve, Ki.rimond: 
.Advisory founcil to t^ie ('on\mittep or\ 
f'oluirs AJhl Pnik^rain for Uiiral J>!iir,Hinn 

Jonf<, I. CP Vmncis, \U^\, r>cp,irfni<nt of Kdu- 
c.ition. Wr.f^-rn KmtiKky St.-^te Collccc. 

r.Aiulolf. R (; . PrcM'lent, f.rcs Junior (*ol1rk:»\ 

r^av, Jfs^e D . SuKrinterulfMt. Knox rountv 

Scl oo!^, H.-iilourvjll^- 
Mcfiijin-, If. H , Siiprrintrniirnf. Cirter Covinu- 

Sc^iooh, <^ray<,on 
Nfilhfrn. /o«l,*, Siiportnteni!ent. Lincoln Toun 

ty S(iif}o)v St.^tiforA 
M.u,r^;, \S' T, Do.in. K.Tsrrrn Kcntvic^^v 

< 'illriK-f. Ricluiinn^t 
I'ollfsrk. Sam n., Superintendent. Uri^kiti. 

Tocinrv Scfiool^. .Nfidi^on vii!e 
Ho^e, CMr«.) Grren, Cb.Tirmin, T^iMic WVl 

fare >in»! TfraltTi. KfntnrWy rcierilior^ of 

\Vornrn\ Cluhs; Vice PreM^en*. PTA of 

Jack>oh City School. J.icVson : Stitt" Com- 

mlltre Nft'inher 
Stewart. T. \V. Suporifit^n.l^^r^t, Christian 

County S<hools Ifoj'Vinsville 
Turner. (Mr^,) Marit K.. Supcri ntr nrtenf . 

IlrtMthirt County Schoof>, JacV-^on: St.ite 

1 >ircctor 

Turm n, N'. C , F^Mpcnnten'^ent, l\tytn<r County 
^ Scfioo!>. f.fxinston 
Vtrt(t*r<, John I.,, Ilirt'ctor, HivUion of Pupil 

Traiut-ortatinn. State T)i^*irtment of Krluc.-x- 

tjon, Fr.iiikforJ 
W^nl (y\T^.) Kmnia ]\ , Super i ntemicnt » 

Andcr«;on County Schoo!>, r.awrenreVmr^- : 

Stafr Cp'nnnttee Nf<»rnber; ArUi'^orv Council 

to f^r Vafional CrimTni\<<iori on ttie fnttr- 

nicrliat^f Aftrnini'itfati ve fnit 
Waril. K. U . A';siManf Supcrintciidcnt. Fayette 

Coiinry Sr^ooh, PrtinvIOri 
WAt^ion. C. , SujHriu»tn«lt'rvt, Met. can County 

Schook. C;^Uiour> 
Wear. Pat W , Profr'^snr of Kfluration, I^erca 

ColleL'e. r^erea; State Cnnmutttc >trmhrr 
rNSTiTryrnvu ^^^M^^1^i5 
Jo^n-ion CarnHon T.ihrary. \rorebead Stat*' 

Colle-ut', Moreh'M'l 
t.ihrary. Fast^rn Kf ntnc^KV Stne Tta< btr'^ 

CoUt'k-*', Uh bmon?1 
M.arL-aref I. Kiiv t.ihrary. Tnivfr^ity nf 

Kentucky, Pexin^fon 



LOUISIANA 

Babin, Larry, J., I if^ Memhfr^ lJona}4<onvi})e . 
Ajlvi^nry Council to the Committee on 
Policies 3.ru\ Pro<L;ram for Rural K<!ucAiion 



llriuwoii, W. C , Principal, Dutch Tov^fi High 
St hoal, AM^iNiufi Pari>li Si liools, liutch 
Ttj 1^ n 

C,urr, A , Sii;'crin(( n-U lit, Avoytlle* Pari^h 
^ Sjiouls .Nfark^ville 
C^nkvin, J. 1"., SuiitrniliTi«U'nt, Tan>;lpaho.i 

l\u ivli Si, luiol-i, Arnitr 
( i*'ivi(!nn, A M , Supt'rinten«lcnf. We-t Haton 

Ivoiu'.' P,iri>ti SrhooU, I'ort Allen 
i:i^li>. iMr> 1 A M , l.U-hU'iiMry S; lunjl Super- 

\i-or, Maili-ori rari>h Sc^oois, Tallulah 
Fuutr, J, Nf , Life Memhi'f, Haton Koukc 
Kaml:iy, K, K, Sutierintcndent, BeaureK^ird 

}'.irivh SchooU, He RulUr 
Hotfrnann, I., tl, StjiuTintt'nJenl, IherviJItf 

Pari-h Scho(jls, l^li'^ucinine 
Kijon(.i-, Jofin havi<l, Su|n.-rintcin!cnt, Jackson 

P,»r\-h ScfuioU, Joncsbora 
f.orto, S. iV, ^iiin'riiiU-ndciit, Pointe (.^oupce 

Parish S^liOdK, New Hoa]^ 
KobtTison. J. 11, Uirccior. Flenuntary an^l 

Stiondary KihuatiDn, State DtpartmcrU of 

Kflt/c><((ori, n.itofi Koukie 
SiKltr, A, r.,, Superintendent, Red River 

Parixli Schools. Cou^halta 
Thomas If, M,, Superintendent, West CnrroU 

Pari>f5 Schools, Oak fi'rove 
Wclib^ Cor lion A,. Supe rifitenrlent, A^cnsion 

r*ari>h SchooU. Dunaldsonville 

1 NSrin-TlO.V M. Mt MUh JiS 

Pjbrary, McNce^e State Co1lcv;e, Lake Charl« 
Kussell Lihrary, Northvvotcrn State CollfKC, 
N atchirochr^ 



MAINE 

Praoy, Alfreil A . Superinterjdent, Supervisory 
I nior; \o. 1)an\ari«;':otti 

(Sordoit, A'ia A,, Superintendent, Suptrvl^ory 
TnioTi No, fis, Alhujn: State Director 

Houston, John J, Super in tendenf, Win^Iow 
Hikrh Srhool. Winslow 

Jones. Mvrle S., Superintendent, Supervisory 
Union \o. ig, KrycbruK: Plan ninir Commit- 
tee, -Northern Xeu- FfiK'Iand Ke^fJonal Con- 
ference on AdniifU'.trative Leadership Servin(? 
Conunutiity Scliool^i 

McMona^le. Kdward I,., Superintendent of 
School. Kfirtiford : State Director 

Matey, Horace P., Superintendent, Supervisory 
Union No. 15, South Windham 

Qumn, (Mrs) Villa Hayden, Klcnientary 
Supervisor, ,State f»enartnirnt of Kdvication, 
AvtgM'ita: Advisory ( ouncil to the National 
Commission on the In term ediate Administra- 
tive I'nit; Advisor v Council to the Conimit- 
tce on Policies and Pro^raru for Hural 
Kducation 

RerMinj:, Herhcrt Y. , Superintendent, Super* 
visory I'nion No. 5, South Iterwick 

Soule. William H,, Suntrintci dent, SupervUory 
I'nion No. 1 x, Portland 



MARYLAND 



Ali.'ilf, Arthur Nf,, Professor arid Head, Depart- 
mcnt of AKricultural Kducation, l-niver-^ity 
of Maryland, Collefre Park: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Hennett, James Nf,, Supcrinten<knt, Wiconiico 
(*oanty Schools, Salisbury 

Hrisb, William M,, Sunorinten<!enl, Washir^K* 
tori County SchooK. fla^erstown 

Brown, (Mrs.) Lola P.. Supervisor of Person- 
nc), (J\iccn Anne's County Schools, Centre- 
ville 

Husick, James G , Superintendent, Dorchester 
County Schools Cambridge 

Cooper, P,-<ul D,, Superintendent, Worcester 
^ (ofirty Schooh, Snow Hdl 

Corr, Reade W., Superintenijent, Kent Coun- 
ty SchooU, Chestertown 
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CduiUy SiluioN, I oi ; aitr<» a n 
l'uiilsl«.\ M III rut' A, S,ipui!ii'ii'!<{ii, C.iKirt 

Kl!fr);i, Willi riiJ J > hircUor vi Kr^i.aJ: 
rUrjnin>:, l\>»\tiinor' VHruiU Set ■ ai'^. 'Vou 
still: A'lvisurs t''>Uiiwl u> rli»' (uinnn'trr mji 
i'oliiiev ;»]ul Prtur.»:ii tor Kur,<l j'.lii. m»!» , 

f!0!i, UahiiiK'irf ("oiiiitv SvhrKiU T^'AM^n 
H.v-lc^ly, K.J{o;vrn, Pr.-^l.h!. M ifsi ,,;.! Stitr 

lv\.Vor* Ool'.vvv, l'ro-t5rmc 
H.iUNer, Hrrtr\ui A . Suptisi-rir vi 

Si'iools. {-'.Uvrt CoiinU' S^fmr^!, t»n,Ht' 

rr^.lt'rir^ 

Ifinkin-. j:i,rur T, f'nii.ijM}. Curuir lli.h 

Schnol, KlMil (nurilv S< fir,o!>. Chrsf , , m 

IfnvKuis. U'llltr.I I.. S'jp, rinU ,u, i\x:u\t 

to runM:.t>K,,ni on i^u- tiifff' 

Hnh... (Mr. 1 l'.t,lMu> V , Kl.,..:it,trv Suj^t^ 

Hotfrn.,.rc-r, I'.nl I.. l>;rc.r-,>r of Tr.n.'oM, 

Jcnkt.,. l.,vM Snperimen,i.nt. Anii^ 

Ariirulrl < ,M,nry S,f,,M.f.. Ann ij.nlis: St nr 
Mn,,!Hr; A.K-i.ory Cuuncn m 

< oiinty S.' ooK. \Vr >.nnn-1< r : Sf r.>'n 
Olvyrp. J. A rrr.f,.,,,, „f H,;r,Ll I. If, a,,] 

RirruN. Mnrri> \V.. Suprrintnt-lt nl (>, il 
(ninity SJro<W.. Kfktnn 

AiiMc ^ ( nitnty School^. re-fitrcv,!lf* 
Kolun.rui. Aluv , SMiu<rvi^or of I.il,r,»rir. 

M'iu(.:o!tuTs ('diiiiry Si;l<ool;, l^l^k■v■Jllf» 
S.irtoriti^. Wilti;ini .S,, \)\ri'itin of AOnuni-Iri 
rtn.\v,vt\ UiUirnnft' Coiiiity S( i;onl<, 

Tfuv>;nri 

(I'/ofi,'e''s County St l ooN, Kf^f^er V .^rUidr'i : 
Sf.itf (Vjiurjiittii.' NTcrtifirr 
Staplt'ton, K'lvv.uil (i, SuficrinU'n^lt'fn, T.-'ilfi- 
more' roujitv SlIi'voU. ro>,vsOii ; St:itr 
tnr 

Wiltis. r, \V. S-.uv.-rlrncn.U-iiN ILir^for-l Co\v<~ 

ty 5lc^OMK, llrl Air 

I \ s ri T I T ii >s w NTi vrT< f t< 
PrifKV fi'f'Arcc^ (VKjnty Nft"ii;firi:i! f>ilir;tr\. 

HyntUtiilU' 

MASSACmrSETTS 

Dorp. H. DoHkI-i^. Siipcrihfni'ltiir. A^^liv- 

•Stifc r >!rr^ for 
KrfiT.-ir, UMfi.i,-!! I,, Sii|ii'r(;iti^!i<JrrU. frvita' 
Svliool riii^m N'>, M. Vr .v S ilt 111 



MicrnoAX 

ArvUrsf.sv, (';ir| K . [hreclor of FicM Scrviir s 
K.t^tfTc NTii li Ik.; Coll+'^'c. Vi>-il.\nti; St,irc 

("oiurilitttC Mr'JhllKT 

An^iJ, T.irtu'^ O , ^^^r^Cf Ul- IV^ffr^^nr of FMik a 
tion, 1 Jrj irtfnriil of Kur il I.ifv ;it;4 f ilir .i 
tion, Wfj-frrn MHb.i.'ari l'rnvrr>ity, KaIh 

Atk.riMjM, Krc-l M., SupeciiiU n'a'iil of S^iooU, 
M.iruli.-.r-r 

V nivori. (Mrs.) Kutli N,. S'lpfrint. n<iMit 
h«,oU. St, Cliir Tntiruy, Port Huroii 
Hilf-r. \\\ K. SMp'"n'n!<'[ii!eiir. MtMik Vim 



Hlifi* li,<f<l, Uj iivf T.. Sii['», niiji iirlmt of Si liOoK, 
I'lnsnr-it (^Jiiiny SlIiooU, iVtu^Voy 

Mu>>, iMj^ I Kihi-n. Tchhiiiv rriruip;!!. NorOi 
H-lluitl iiU'iiMfy ScluH,!, Holl;,m1 

{{r.iKi-. t'liirli-' r, Su|;«riiittii,lim of SitiuciK. 
U" u IK- i \>\\t\i \ . ( K t r<<i ( 

IW.ikt, W. J.. \l ^>!.-r. Mr Im^.ii, Sr.i!r nr.niL-,-. 

llrink^ lU\ik;l(l. TcacJi t-r, Urak Stlioo!, Uain- 

l»ri>Uf roksn>!iijv. Watcrvlict 
HrMn,h,iiu:^i, OoimM S. Principal Di-tour Hi«li 
^ S< I, oof, Uii.Hir 
I'luk, l,>[in. SiiprrihKudtrH of St)ioaN. KeiU 

CcMicjy, ^(I'r.iuif J{;i[i[(N 
<liytoii. \\'r>!r\, SiijK f ihUiuKrit. Norlh 

Hr iruli "louhNliip Kur,il A>^rtouUural S>.!iool, 
^ SnuU llr:iiiclt 

t\iiiifoii|^ llo'.sar.l \S',, SujK-rif.trtulc'Ht of 

Skhi>oU, S,i,k:iii,k\v ruijikty. Savvnaw 
\hv,r, l,i-Mn } , Sujii-rimciirUui of Sdioot';, 
^{^\ay^:o i'cninry, Wltit** (■|p>iid 



S 



itporv»«iin(; 



1\>atlitr, \V,-^yne ('<i\iMty Si liooN, ' iH'troU" 
I'ominiit^i' cj:i Rural Lift- ami Kduc.itioti on 
the WurM Stcnc 
tirur-oii. WilHaiii. StJiKfinttMiflrtH of Silmols. 
U iVlan I rouiUy. Ponfiac: National Coni- 
inivsifMj oti the IfUiTtiicdiatc Adfiii ni-^t rativc 

)>c)r<T, f'rcd (" , /ifi' Mi-mfu r, ]tfl(evjlle 
l-o\, f^^^^■rt S , IViiuii.aL rinvLT>llv Sthool, 
I nivirvity of >!ivliivMii, Ann Arhor: AiJ- 
vivory ronnti! to t!u' t'oisvn ittec on I'olicies 
aiul I'rojcram for Kur.'^l Kducaticin 
vrranoi>. }uhn H , SLiprririTt* ndctit of SthooJs 
Sanilac: I'ounty, Samlu'.ky: State rornmittce 
Member 

{It/ninJ, I.r^*rnrd. As>o<(afo Ulrcotor. TteM 

Srr\ui-, Wt'.toni Micli'k;nn I'nivcfsity, 

Ka!ania/nr> 
(io<,'!cll, Olrs.l Kiiinia. Critic 1 r.ichfr, 

Mirhii:n> I'n i vt r«.it v. Kalania/oo 
Hit^ilnid, K. r,, Siiptrintenilvnt. Honitr Cotn. 

rmwiity S<.fi()u1, I lornfr 
Hii'AarJ, (Nfrvi Dii^v K. Snprrinlcn.Unt of 

>r})r>o!-, ^Unfvvr-p io\ints\ IJinr State Di 

rt\ tar 

Jatft', ,\Ura]ianr, Knprrint indent of Schools. 
St ToMpli Cnuiirv. rcntrfvsllr 
VJ'ikad. Wiflianu ^iupiTintcndcnt of School.^ 
HifUovican rounty, Cho^oy^an; St,itc Com- 

Knijfman, .fcnnif M,. S^iw^in tcn.lrrit of 
Stfinnl-;, Otfiua Count v, (rrand Uavtn 

l.at! rop, Artlmr \\., ' Siipcrnilf twlctit of 
SvJiools Mafr> County, HaxiinK^ 

i.v WvTi', HaroM L., Supcrintf rnftMil of 
Scli--oU, Micfunf) County, MouJit ("(ttnons 

l^--. j<>!n». A>-fHiate K:<evutlve Secretary, 

M.f'nnnm. 'Gladys Siijurinurnlenl of Sthools, 

t.ivinv:«.Jon Coujity. }J<iHt}l 
Mucus j. I>.. Director of FieM Services, 

( etilral Ntir?ii^'an Conei:e, Mt. Pleasant 
Nfill.ratl). Cyrit ^^. Department of Voca- 

tionrif I'Mneation, Mielii^^an State l^nivcrsity 

MilNr. Pan! A. Director. Cooperafive Kxten- 
sion Si-rv'icr, Mii[iii,;an State Tnivcrsitv, 
Ka-t l.:jnMnk' 

N!M(uHa\^, rarrnli. Deinty Stiperintrtulent of 
SchnoK, Wayne Cotuity, t)i'rroit 



n, .1 WsHk. SiiiieriiUendent. Sehool 1)U 



rrnt No. 4. Dearborn To\s n<-li i[>. Dearborn 
) '-it t rude. Olive NC. SnpcrlSitendent of SvihooK. 

\\ evford C oiiTity, Ca<!i1lac 
On:irivtr«jiii. Haw;!f, Sti(ier i nterKletit of SchooU, 

Drita (Vinnty, Kscanaha 
H^el. (Mrs ^ Alice P, Stifcrinlendent of 

SchooD, Cratiot County, Ithaca 
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Hr.iiiili rimniv, TuM A \'> r 

t'fi.irti vo(\ '.Vnii£\. ( ! 
H'lhiri'Oti, Willi.^iti M«.Kir;U>. IhUirnr of 
Kur d K.fu .ih.m. rn 

^■■Mi ! 'fil'.', r^ltS . K ill';; It >\.iir iHU-r 

Mm. )'rr. \-!^,•,..|^ <",,■,•,,, .1 m i'rr.:,, sm, ,- 
l'<i!-4Mr^ .iru! I'tn.M'n for Knr.ll K>!ikm 

iinfi; fh.tir(p.<ii, fii-iitiurr t' ui\ Uvi rnwn.tt-.r 

.v.v\ I'n-fMiatuHi >)!' kur.il I'f i, Ihtv 
Kollin, Kiism M a., Sup. rii frn-lvnf of Sl J odN. 

Idsco rn«iii?y. T \s I'liv 
S.-jt.atTs l.-h-ilfr y . l>,{.,irr'!!!.-i,i of Kurd Lift- 

■•mil Kilih\iti<in. \Vr.(<r!i Mt<hiv.ui Tnivfr^lfv. 

ScNiy, M.in};i<-. Dirr, for. DivjoMfj t,f i 
W K. Ki-n.u'." l ull:-,! .tic,,,. n,itl. 
(tf-tk: A.lvKdrv r<i;in. il (o tVr rniiinuMc*' 
(M) PnlH. ji s ,!f:.| IVo»'f for Kmi ;(} I-^hti 

^Sitfltiu.ns, W T , Slip, rir:«rf,,!f-iU of fvLnnU 

SiMiii, S. n.. Kv.TuiMr- S.vf,t,irv. \T^r]iu,ni 
S!.<v,iis. f)jMl. Kuf.i1 Suprrsi>or <,^f SM.nnl. 

Michi^Mn ('<>lf<KtV Mr n'.<s.iiu; Ai1si^f>rv 

I'ro^r.Pn for Kiiril lvlii<.ir[i>n 
SU-,Uii-. Tr-n 1.. K m !, M, [,u!i: <r,r nf l-l--r>;< K 

K;i-f l..'ri>inv.! 
Stt'xiJ. Atr-n 1 . Sn;..rMit./!HU;iit of Srl-nr*!-., 

"^"^r^^, i . f _ U r. , >:):■> n-it' r'.!.'-.f S< ! 

V,:->i I, , Sis;:rriiH.M:<!.'iU r.f Sttumls, 
!V»> Crnr, ry, IS.iv t'nv 

"lliivt-r, |('r.s;^r-l (" . I'ri.niv SuficTifitrinli'irt of 
Tt^rr.usf, T,>lr A. Super Inf. TulrriT uf S.|«i]r>l-, 

tv SiIth'iK, Dr'roit 

Sr)'ooi., (■.,))>,-), Kt (V^ijnfv. ^f,tr^hll^ a^? 

<ni fho Tiit«'r;f;r<l!.('<' A . ! 11 n n i-U.tf I T't^U 

W'r^ftrn NIt.lu,..^M riiiv«r-:ry, K:il,nii,roo 
T s s r I rt' r m V \ r \r n f k < 

\Mr:\ry. \\'t'-t< rn Mrrhii'in Vnlv, r^.itw 

I.iKr.-»ry. Cfntr.d Mul.i^-.^n ('(»1lr.'<' of 
tton. M'liiti? l'1o.t-.;iiir 

T.fhr.uy, |-"..i.t«rti Mirln^'an Coll'L'r. Vj.-slinti 

MrSNKSOTA 

A.VJlUs. (', <; . Sliprriiit<'ti.«.;r t of S,;^f,^l^ Wil 

ArduT. ClitT.inl I', Vriift-snr nf VMn^, ;itinn. 
rnlvt'T' 'y irf Miimi'-oi.i, \t jun f,<; it>fi s : Sf.ttf 
Ciunnr'nof MrnilKr; Aiivi-i»ry TounMl to 
ttif ( '<>f!inmtri' oti I'uliM' ^ .1}'. 1 I'roijr.ini fur 
knr.'il K'ln. urioti ^ ( I^-ut ni ,^n, ''Dimmttrc 
kur:^] l.if.> ui-l f/n. ifi'n ,,1, ill,. Wotll 

AfM-lrrnrk.', <ir.i<:<-, I'rnfi >>'ir rif Ivhii, .iMn ». 

Sr.-itr 'rf;u-iii-rs ('oll<'».'e, M.n-,k.»J(; 
iWirn'M'i.iTi. f;f.-r\:«- il., Ssij-friMf'snk'ni of 



itiisM'b. it J, mpury S'Li;>f rihicn-tt'iii 

of Si 1 1 St l.«.lu^ roijiiiv, 1 JntuMs 

SJ;.iu]>, |<ii.!-;ui fnuriU. Up-><'.UI: St,lti' 

S'oliiii"!, (Mr-.. 1 |rr:nu. SnpcnnumU-nt of 

< , AJ-> .■ I . . |'ri:i., ('nll< , r Mr 

I!,' hi uv I iKul iroi > S> !..u,l. Srii». 'Ir iiliM^ 

<'t.,.>. r Will.u-l. Sijpti ii,tM.,UM.t of schools, 
I'm li^mli 

(^[r^.) ("l it I, Siipt rin^ iKlMH of S^hools, 
S,^ it't ( fill ilv. llcii xiu 

W, 11, Sni^rritiMi.li'tit. ) rs.Uprni l.'iit 
i^ ,1 l>iMru5 No, ,:. Nc^N York 

l-.'lir, fi iv m W , Snprf tiitcii-l* i,; (,f Svlvn.ls 

Hiji S. loo), l.itdr 

'■''<^^i:-i, 'I'. iUr<v1i.r ot H11r.1l r.liuMtioti, 

Sf.iir I )L(.:irMi;i Ki of F'lu. .ifloii, St. I'.ml 

Ki>)!fr, Sr\)>, l>iri\tnr. M((utcs,fM ("(Mtfuil of 

A<lul! I.-Ujr,jh<iii. >iihnr.ipfjlis: S{,»tr <\n)i 

hii1o|Mn4vn( l)i^fr!a r, (\irlToit County. 

F,>Vo 

n^i:;^:)!!. llirfiM K . Supn iiiUMalri.i (,f SJmkiIs 

Hir:;nii. \ViI!»r'l K , { < ,>,>ii!M,,t, Sdiool hi- 
trict S:'rvt'>> .ii!i1 Kror^'.ni ion , St.ilc 

p;uTi!iri,{ -,f K.in. ,,ii')>^ Sr I'.itif 
i^i.'b' I A . Snj'rnN'. r.'.lD.j of S, Im.mN. 
I ..r- r 

In-f.rrk;, .MS-'ii. Ssprr 1 1 m In 1 1 of S^hin.S. 

r.ipiitfr- 

Kwu, H.wry \V.. ! V ...fr, r, I ir] .,*rttiu' of 
A^riMilf'ir.i) I'lih.Lfion. rmv.rMiv <f Mis- 

1lr^<;f,l, St r.uii 

1 . Lj^Mni, <;i,n!>^ If . Suprrir-rti'ib^'tit n{ SvhooN, 

^l'M^^t()n (■(iiiii[> , ( 'iiK'-l 1 .i 
M v lJonrkt,!. loi n n,, Sij(^. ri(i!ru.{i ht of 

^!.^^^or^ ^T;^U':^r^ t, SnjJt rintrrnlf-m uf SthnoN, 

W:*-^i.c.^ I', uiitv. \\' i.m:;i 
^Jt'}:|ha}^ r.itnlini'. Sup. rui'm-lt m of StIiooU. 

(miHHV, <i!Mi>0,^ 
Mrl^li. (Mr. i Vnr.lu,,, Sup.Tll,fi'l;r!riH of 

SiSno!., rht^.i-u Cinitiu, rnir.r Cify 
w r, FMs'^Tir. thiviU i. IJiKufK.irv SclsnoJ., 

?^t,irr I >i'p,it!i-in,f r,t' K«lu>,:itiou, St. I'.mjI: 

S{.-(»r ('n-niniti^c Nf^mlicr 
^filter, I<,i!p!! K, .\'.>n,M,iti IVofr^'^nr. He- 

luirtjut'iit of ,\i.:rii nitiif .i1 K(!ui.ition, I'niv^'r- 

>ity tif NTiiinr.-ota, St. I', ml 
Afvirphy. KrfM,t { . I ifi- \!,'u'J\'f, iU.uu] H.ipids 
Ntiifj-iy, lli/t'l t;., 'li-,i<1nr. Au-tiu J\iriior 
^ JiiLih Srl-u>|, Ai.>{,n 
Nd'OiK l.owiy. l'rfifr>..or of SociriloLV, f'tii. 

'vt,'r-ir\ (jf Mir.iii^'j'.* St. Fan! 
NutMiht-ri: W. n, S;ifK "(NNndrnt of SrlicoK", 

K ii^ r ( OLUity, 1- Vi n!>Tu}t 
P.MiUoM, MyrtU- 1 , Siipttiiitrtuk-nt of SchooK. 

JJrclvr Courity. Urffos! I,;ikt<; 
lVt< r^oi,, \),!o J . HL|«.-\rtmciit of .\Ar\- 

r-uJfiir:tl Kdus ,iuot'., Cnivcf^ily of 

rir^oM, St. P. ml: Sr,iie« Conitiiittce Mnii1>fr: 

A'tvi-ory Council to tiu' ConiTii it tee on I'oliiifs 

.ui'l rrovrnm for Kur il Kihication 
IMuruh, VrtlwoTth K . ( iKiirui.ui. Division of 

Kilui ition ,in.1 l'<y( lioloi:y, rmvtr>i(y of 

NfuHH^oti. iHiiiith Hi.-<tkI), r>iil!i|!i 
IM.strii W, Cti.irN s W., Siip< rinttn<!cnt of 

SJiOoh, }\\iiv K:irtli t.'ounty, Mankato 
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Stl)0'iU. SLuiin rnntiiv, I'.in ijiijiit 

S.iltni. W. W.. SuiH-t idtm-lnu of ScImjh!-. Si 
ScUisnsnitSi.', \'''riik-f. S)i|'r,iiiir<!ii|ihi i-f 

S', !,.M■r'^. Krnv'!'.' ( '^I'ltlU . 1 

Schrv.t-Mf'r. H. I' n K, Sii-.rruiti'nM'-iif of 

J>ie'Arr». k, \V. Sni.,MiHeii.1.ut SJi.ioU, 
t'.irvvr Lniinty. (1. 

H(.'ttu:it\ 

Smi^h, i f.mk H , Tolt^'i..' nf IMn. . ition. I'lii 

Smvt^ic, \V W. Sntitrint'iLMt'fil of SlIuoN, 
}>hfrfnirii 

SnM-irtun, S 1). AJmuii-fr iTiv.' \-.-i-Mrkr, 

Sr.ii*' rrrirh'-r- < iillr^c, St, ! Iom,! 
Sli;Mt<;t>?i. C. 1,. S>i;Mrin1rriiU'iU of SiliooU, 

l^'l'riM'i l'nur;tv, f;'>iin'ilji : Strife ('i;tii!nitU'e 

I»iir!ii"!it nf Avri.ulfur.J KiluoUMin, rniver- 
>ify of Mtnne'-ot.-i, St. l\utl; ("aTrrtiittfC oit 

K'l'.i', .ifio!i 

SwfT.Kon, I.f.^ii^f. Surierttiloi!i|ctiT of Schuoii. 
Culfon Cnuriiy, C.iruor^ 

Tfi'ui!;,>nn Vinf'i, S'lnfrisittTblenl nf SLbno!^, 

IFcfiiJOpiti roiintv. Nrnir:( ip(.ifi' : St (.'oni 
rnith'r >T.Miilif'r; A'lvjsnr/ foumi! to the 

V.ifif'M.il (■"ninnus-inn on tlir' J ijt^' r ni i^' ! i :if i* 

')"}"'>:;. r. n.u.i, SMtMTiMhTi-f,',,T <.f SJtm>N 

\Vl«M-.v NfrJirir-c ('(,utu;, fir.ir^.iu' K.ilN 
T}i«ir.Of>. I.iov.l K., Snf.rriiiTf.|,UMir (.( Si},oot>, 

I'nllrfsoii, ))or.» L. Smi»' rintrtirUiit of S liont^, 

Mo'A t-r < 'ounf y, Au in 
Vt;!, A. St . Sii^rrir.tt i\.!.'n^ hf SrhooU. Krrc 

loni Oninty, AlluTt T.r,t 
\V;*krh,.>!<|, |fow.ir<l K, of F/lut;itinn, 

rriivfr*-ily r,f Minnfsof.i, M i(ino,t(c>liv ; 

vi^ory roniuK to ihv ('o\n':ui{fv on l'nlici<^ 

.IT). I rrnvr.Hit f«^r Riir:il Kfliii-.UtDii 
Wanirri, (Mt< ) \'All.or^, S ip, rintt-r.Ht rit nf 

Scfiool-. Mon*t'vi4eo 

Writ^^enanr. fNfr-^.) Mliivl.-i C , Siif^rrinfr n- 
(lent of Scho^iN. N'ol tri {'r.uvjiy. Wo r r I i fi^' 
ton 

\\'rM«^rkrrrn. \V. A , Kxec mivr Svtr^Mry, Mhi 
in^otn Svl oo! I^ninl-i A'^^nclu inn, St, Vrt.r 

wvli,', Jnbn \V . Suptrintrmfc fit nf ScfiooU, 
V r \;rf 

Zif.-ifnfi'.r. I.j'.xrfTKT, Siipi^riritfn/lrrit, IVrun 
( fj:i<r!li,1.,tf <1 Si llOol, Hnnip 

rUir.-iry. Sl.^ie TtMv licrs ( "..l U-i,;*-, St. Cloti-I 
LiUr.iry. Sf.-Ui- 1V,I< hrrs Cullrvf. Wnioni 

Mrssissippi 

AMri'liu".-. J. K,- SiiperinttJi'i* nf of S JiodIs 

Ifiti Is ('"lurity, J.t<kson 
Allt ri. ntts \V, S!jr^rri»arn-t< tn of SchooU, 

\^f\uri' Cninuv, > irtM riwnorl 
Ani:\Vrr. A. O, Svip'-rintrti'lrnt of S^liooU, 

I'r.trl KwtT <'oiinty, fVjfilitvilN- 
Pon-], F.fL-in.-tnary Sup^-rvi-or, J-idsrin 

Count V, P.i<c.u'0!ila 
Mriinitu>M. S,. Superinftndent of Sc^.h,!., 

Pile County. ^^.Knolia 



Coulur, H L , SiiiK-rMit<'U(!i-nt, L,i>t Korrc^t 

Hi^h SJu)i,.L IVMI 
HiiT'i, Kr iiiW, Suj.rr inl. ii<lt tu of S< liooN, No\' 

ii} <-i' < 'ijiimy, M<Knn 
Lant'v, I,, (v, S^ipcnfitv niU'fH uf S^hooiN. Mori. 

TOf.- ( <iun?y, Abcnlcrri 
Mull!!, fiifi, lit ti \ , I'Av'iiHiVf S(rrct.<rv, Miv 

M.^ii'l'i St If.' 'I'.-Mhi-ipU i'tm If i^ini; * lUKtrd, 

NLiiit^;i>[ii('ry. (NTrs.^ Amti*,' Krllv, Irani-s 

iV;;, Kfr. Waht r Willi y 
riiwcll, \N illi,»!ii K,, Sii[n>riiiirii«lt-nt of Sdsools 

P< riy County. N'rw Aiuiisf i 
ir.uis, I ,\ , Assist, uit Sciierwy iti Ch;itge 

of I'u'lil Srr\itt\ NTi— .l^MJlJli IvhKvinuu As 

s(i; I, Juki, J,^^'k^csl 
'I'\n':-', Wyvcllv, Sutn-t ititk'i^ilt lit ui Schools, 



MrssouHi 

llf . k, } Alrirr, Su|K't ifiMi'!eiit of SihooU, 

Mi-.i>-il.pi CjiinJy. C!..i r Ii' -ton 
i^ririilr, \ S uj-t f v i >i>r uf Klcriu'nr.u y 

SchjoU, SMt.< I)i|uuMiHiit of KiJucatioii, 

TrtT-'r-oii City 
HiiOirr, \'irn ent \S'., Shf iui;\Ji«lvile Corntiiuiiity 

Cani|rf'tl(, ({rrntril C, Suiuruilcnitct^t nf 
Ski n(i1<. \.ic's StJniniiU: Ptahnm^' Corniirit- 
In', S!i'!\sr^t Kt'^^^ional Couftretice oti Ail- 
nMni-trihvi* Le^ll|cr^!llp Scrvin^^ Cojii ni\in it y 

C.-i;ip>. A, i;,, )'roft■^-^or of Kdiu-ntiori, t'nivj'j- 

-.ity of M -oiiri , ( 'dluruhiri : ,\tlviiory Coun- 

f- 1] to Oie C'^nirnitU'f on Pohcics arnl i'ro- 

^nm for Kmi iI Ki1 iji.-itton ; StAtc Hirictor 
Clf'[iu-nr--, lloriitT M., Siij^criiitcruk'nt of 

SclfiiiN, J.K'Uon Counly, I ri^l^.fji'ni{rTK'e 
C.ilt>, I rc<l I , ni-trict Suiicr vivor, State Dc 

iMrtintat of tMiic-il ton, uunrLile 
Ku'itriks. (Mr-^.l l5on \.., Stspeririu ni.tctvf of 

SJinoU, Jlattf** County, llutlcr 
C^j<!frty, Alltf{, Sup<rintcn«leut of School'^, 

t >ri<U' ( 'uun! y, ( irrfulkM 
(mju, A<Ui;ui K., SuDiTin ten (lent of Schoots, 

1 ' ! f r i > t i .\ n Co u n f > , O / ark 
>/Cr,ues M.iry \\, Snin'rinterulent of Schools, 
County, >fak,on 
CmhJu (^^rx. ) ^)^^ S.r Sin.critiU'rifleiU of 

Sa. 1 1 00 1 9., I'lrry Couri!y, rerryvtllo 
Il'iinlctl, V\oy\ V. , Supcririttriilem of Scliooh, 

lVtni5cot County, Carutliersvil [e 
H;iiiiri*k, Clysif*. Su|i<rrinlrn(l^'r.t of School-, 

Jefferson C nuiHy, llillshoro 
Hrriry, W . K . SuprrirjtcjKlent of Schools, 

Cnrnrivn Couiny. Cain Jen ton 
Hihh.irJ, C, U,, Rural Supervisor, Av.i 
Hfll. Hfihcit k , Professor of K^lucattort, 5outh> 

r.'tst Mi'isOuri St.ito C'ol1e)^e, Caj)« Giranlcau: 

A'Ivi»ory CoihklI to the Coniniitlct" on 

PnlicLts n\\i\ Vro^TAin for Rural F.ducation 
/3!u<Knn, }5c^^ii', Supcriii1cn<]ent of S*.hools, 

Knox CoiHity. F.din.i 
Jrnirn, (Mr>.) Kiifh VV., Supermtetjdcrit of 

ScliooN, Pike County, Bowlui^ Green 
litikf'ris, (>frs. ) \:uinif, Supcri Ptf ndeiit of 

ScItioK, Hickory County^ frcnnilage 
Jruh^s I'eon.ir-I, SjiptTint^ndt fU of School"?, 

H!n!i-itun County, St, Joseph 
I.e<'th. Howard, Supfrintendent of Schools, 

I avinKston County, Chillicothe 
Mi^lViiiahl, Nfos<^, Stjperintondent of Schools, 

Mnrkiau County, \*er«^illcs: State Director; 

AdvUory Coinuil to ihe National Com- 

rni^«;ion on the fntt'r mediate; AdrTiini<itrati ve 

I ' n i t 

y Mt Cffaw, FrariV, Suprrntendenf of Schools, 
S;ilinc County, MArshill 
>Tanin, K.'\fph I., A5His{ant Superintendent of 

Si lirujf s, KaylO'A n 
Mdluin. Kulh, Supcrintenilent of Schools, 
Harrison Comuy, Ikthruiy 
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Murj^Jiy. H.i^il 1)., SujverHitf ri U-ni <>f SJionls, 

Sullivan Co'imy, Milir* 
Nfyers, (Mrv) \V, lj>lu\ Su^x rimm'lotU of 

ScIiooIh, ("[luton Covihly, I'laU-iluirK 

Owfti, John. S«j(i<-riiititi>l> [i{ of Siliouls HiMi 

{oil Touniy. WjrvAw 
I'.Mf/fison. S.illiV, Life Slfmber, \\un\-y\\\if 
y'kt'i)j>, Ch.irlt's A. S^U5>cTinu-n4f fit of SchooU, 

y ooper Coursiy, Ha<MU'il1t' 
RiiJiiiy'^. (J. H.. .StU'friM[.«iv,!rra of ScliuoU, 

I>iiriklit\ County, Kcrnu'H 
/ Ririfluirt. (Mrs.) Vera, Sup^rifUcn.Jc-ni of 

Svhools. LiiKi County, ilrookfieM 
I<o^i^ rt^on. (Mr's. i M.iu lr, Sinit ruittti.lttit of 

•SchooN. I)oiJk((,ts Counfy. \\\\ 
Ko^vr^, W A,, >*cirft.iry. Mi.-oari Scfuiol 

Hoar-K Associ.^tinn, K\i>;rne 
Srhcrr, (Mrv) i'Uo \. , Ssjfrf inff n.lrnf of 

Silujol^, Kifioln Cotintv, Troy 
StOU.-n, \\ F., i^iiuirmcmUr,* of SJtofK. 

iVitts Count V, S'/'hln 
Sh'ilT/. \V , Sdpcrii.ternUnt of StliOoU, 

Hic;^nl.•^n 5ftHs 
Skr)f,>n. S. \\\ S(j{*rrifitt*cu!('r,( of Sthno!^, 
^ At< hmoti Crmiity, Rockport 
Sh.irr. (Mrs' \<n\h li, Sui^r int<.'TwUnt of 

^ftioi.ils. Nlorir<mn«-rv Conniy, Motitujoniory 

f'ifv 

Slr\v;iit. \V. i")on-iM. Suprrintrndt nt of 

School. C.'i^s < o'liiiy. II,^rn\onvi1(e 
Suniri'.ers, Arthur I., hsrcatT of K«'nr^;\ni/:\tiori 

Dt Scliool niMfkt<. ST:ir<' Dfp.ntrnent of 

hour.ttiori, )^\ii^r^**!) i iiy 
Tr;jsk. An.ly, Jr.. Supf r nuvfi'lrut of Srhoots 

Iron ( ounly, Ironiriti 

Cuiir,v(, [>(■;, irtri^nt of A^'ri- 

nilturf, Cf'MUsA Miv^ourt St.Ur Colh^-f 
ir reji'-hur*: 

Wir<!('r. Lf-stcr C . Pirrtlor of T^,-^^l^tlon,H 

ttnn. Nntin,-,js'lv rotuoloKu^.l Sjn^ul, St. 

5'/''^'^U. ''■'^'•'^■t'Cve Oniriutft'e; t>jvUi"on of 

I unil 1 r:in-i)ort.^lion 
WrKf.t Johii^ A . Sup'TintentUnit of Sd-.nr>lv 

,Stn.M.irt tounty. lHooinfipM 
>ourw. (Icrtru-ir*. Suof rifiu-tnlL-nt of SvliodU, 

MerctT Coujjty. Vi'wxtion 

rN'STITt TtO VM. MflFV^ 

Irini^in K, Vji^c Ijhr.iry. Lincoln rniverMty, 

JefTer<iOTi t'lly 

KrfU Li>>r,iry. SnmluM-t Missouri St.ne Col- 

Icw'x, Caoe <MV,\rii*"Au 
I.ihr.iry. Ctnlral NTi^sOLiri Slate Cultck,'e. Ww- 

rt'sishufk; 

l.iMiry. Drirry <■ ul]i-<r\ SprirKflMii 

I.iVirary, Rural S<:fTurMry, Uihic College of 
Missouri, Colunihi-i 

MONTANA 

^ 1{artuir<l I.ntis. Siiprr i rucnden t of School<?» 

K 1,1 thrill Couji'v, K'^Ji'ijjeU; Comrnitte;^ on 

Vii^>licatlr)Ti>i anil ("^n s»r ui ti vc Stui1if<i; A<i- 

vj'.ory Coiiticil to ihr N.ition.'i^ Connni>sion 

on (fse hUfrrne'lf.ifc A r{ninLi>tr:itive X*\\\\ 
Hrirtron. <\(rs1 Tlieo K , Snperintemlent of 

School-, Mi-i;sf,",;la County, Miv^voula 
lUy, fMfi 1 Tliro K . Superinrendent of 

School'!. Hraverh<Ni<I County. Dillon 
Bro\wi f.Mrs. Jhnnnuv^ W,. Suprrinfon*ler^t 

of Sc5iocl«. McCono County, Circle 
Carn|>hclK F.hie, Sijrxf rtntendf tU of School*, 

Pon«1(!ra County, Conrad 
Corvlop. Mary M , Sup^erintcndent of Puhlic 

In^^irnctjon, Stale f )i"{i.Trf rru' nl of VuMic 

Irivtrurtion, Helrna: hxrcutivc Comnutlee 

of the I)r}'.if tmrnt 
Cootier, Off*^-) Ak'ntN Hafrnoti, Sti^.^riTiftftdpftt 

r>{ Schon!>;. K.aValU County, Ha«nilion 
Fo^-sfn, (Mr^ ) Alice, Sutif rlntcndetit of 

Schools., Roostvelt County, \VoIf I'oint 



HaiKht, (M:s. ) Sylvii, Director, Slate Cof- 
fpYonilcnce School, State Dep.irtinf nt of 
J'lililic Instruction, Missoula: StAtc Committee 
Member 

Hafn/n^n, >!urie)^ Superintendent cf Schools, 

L.ike County, PoKon 
lUjncs, (Mrs) M^artha, Sufverintendenl of 

Schor)!^, (;,kt!atiu ('otnily, Hartrnan 
lKTi>;Ntail, Audriy, Snj-trintendrnt of Si.hao1s» 

CuMfr Connty, Milrs Chv 
/Hill I'lnreru f , Sujitntiiendtut of Schools, 

IViwell County, Deer I.odK'O 
Kendall, Oritj V, Superuitendcnt of Schools, 
^ S.viders County, l homp'von l-'aUs 
Kylef; Zula. Suncrinlcndttit of Schools Jeffef' 

sCin Countv. tlcnilder 
Nfooro. Paul J , State \M CluH Loader, Mon- 

uni St.att' C<f\W^K\ Mo/cmatt : State Co^- 

nuttt-e Mcnd^er 
Moore, ( Mrs, ) Winnafern M , Svkpervisor of 

Hura! SthooU, St/jte I)o|far({NcMt of PubJtc 

In-truction, Helena: State birettor 
Mu^'hy, (Mrs,) Anna J,, SujTrintendcnt of 

Schools, Min^-ral Cnunty, Superior 
Patcr^ou, }!itfrcd H . SujterintetnletU of 

School-., Mark County, f,ivinj<>ton 
)Vter,<on, (Mrs.) IMU^n Life Stonber, 

Kali'.pfU 

I'hillips. (Mrs/) iVarl A.. SurtrintpmUnt of 

Scboot'>. Judith Uasin Covmtv-, St.anfonl 
}'0f;5p, Wsiive K , Suj>* rin}efi(I<^n^ of Srhoo!;?. 

I ir ant to Ounty. I'hdioshurK , 
Spe^rin. (Nfrs ) May V.. Superintendent of 

Schools/Johten V.illey County, HvKale 
S,juire=;, (^cncvitve. Deputy State Superinten. 

denr, Srate f>fpa:tn,ent of Public In- 

"^truction, ISllon 
Suden, (Nfrs, ) Kdith I),, Superintendent of 

ScfiooN, Fergus County, f.ewi^town 
/'I aft. I, aura Jane. SMjirr intcndcnl of Schools 

Cdacier County, Cut \^:^\\\< 
Te^n^tr^m, Ali^e H,, Superintendent of 

Sclicols T-ibertv County, Che^^ter 
Ihmun, >fi}dro<}. SiKocfintendent of Schools, 

Kn;idin<l County, Sidney: Stale Committee 

M eniher 

Turner, (.Ni'r^.l Thelma fl,. Superintendent of 
Schools Hiiire County, Chinook; State 
oniinitlee Nlcniher 
Walker, Raymond V., Professor cf Educa- 
hon, Cat roll ColfeKe, Helena 
/Wri^hf. (^frs) Afaryaret M,. Superinfendenl 
of Schools Pawjion County, Olendive 

Library. Moritana Slate l'niver>ity, MissOuU 

NEBRASKA 

Ander>en. OI^m, Supertntendent of Schools, 

Sarpv County, Paplllion 
Pelr, Paul H,, Superintendent of Schools, 

Lojjan County, Stapleton 
Hcnnett, Jennie, Super in tenrlcnt of Schools, 

Sheridan County, Hushville 
lli^elow, Doris. Superintendent of Schools, 

'>osT>cr County, KUoo I 
HIaTjchard, Tliofn.i!* Superintendene of 

SchooU, Washington County, Blair 
/Cani;>hell, fNfrs, i Anne. Superintendent of 

Schools. Nfadison County, Madison 
CoNutock, ( Mrs, ) Ha7cl, Superintendent of 

Schools, York {"onnxy, York 
CutuiinK'han?. Khlon P,. Superintendent of 

Schools Hall County, Grand Island 
Day, (.\frv) Myrtfe V,, Superintendent of 

Schools. Dixon County. Ponca 
/lU'inmKer, Lena C, Superintendent of Schools 

Howard County, St. Paul; State Committee 

Member 

DuJton, (^^rs.) Afar^aret }f., Superfntendene 
of Schools, Deuel County, Chappell 

K'"kard, Be^fic F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Pawnee County, Pawnee City 
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Koi k r<>uiifv. I5,f>tll: S; I'c ricliiniMf'c 
l- krl>,"s. K«)-,<:;f. W . r->*iri',ii! ir..r, li!Sr »\ki' 

\ \:V..O:>ri. [r.ul'rC l'<:Vv.r. I'l.iSrMtlV .-f 

' -i. I'..!:, i- - ,,i,,t l'f,..p,L;, ;..,f 

K' "irAl f '( 13c ,il [i.jn 
!■ r-5.- H. Alu r I. . Snj.rrn.lriiiU'hi i,f >. ) uul--. 

y I H]->'-^ri-, Miry. Sii;.f r 1 1 ,!i-ii<!fru (-f SJ-.tit-K. 

(;«;r'- . |-r.in'. If . |>,-in. ( ull- .-e- .>f IMu, 

niftr,,- ^!r;,■;^rr; A'fvf.'rrv Cnn-uil to d:^' 

I'f ('p;ir.if ion of l\iit.<1 I'i uI^^t^ 
SrVi.ofs. K-!!^,|l^ roui.ry. Ki:ii^,tfl 
S<1,>M,U, ln.!,t>rr rrtnr.tv, St.|,Avil!t- 
St''no!>. Kfi li.U'Uf^n TDMr^'y. I Is City 

SJm,i,|,, Morrill rfj.;iif\, Kri<Ur„„nfi 

K f Nfr> 1 Jet) inn I ■ Sii[..-nr!i !rf;t -f 

^ S«.!:-,r,|., S.il;;>' r^.'/nfy. Wilhrr 
Krf!-!:»'r. ^ ■i-,- fi, Sni'criutrn.it ot SJ;<r.)N. 

N If* - , i- n!f,'[fiiu 

l-^-'". > K ,|f . K , Siif.rniUrtiilL'rit of 

MclU-!'. Ol'.vr M, Snt>.'Tin;rivlrr.t of S'tVnol. 

!np.'!-, Itro'.v tt ("'nijfirv. Awi'^umrfi 

ILin^nn \.. S I i [ 'r r i Ji { r- r n : ; ' (,f SchunN. 

SlIiUoU. I),ll,i>M ( fHUitv, h^Vntl ( itv 
rMt^^iii;,.,. r{^r;j. S;ip-nnf.7,-h.v,r of Svfjn..!., 

fjiin-k. ko!,,Tt A / SiiT'i TiiUrinlrTlt i,f S<l;<.oU. 

to tlM- N.ifion.:^] (N);:ri,;.sion r,<> fVt' Ilitrf- 

11. r.r^in:,!, SiijM ni.f r;.^■v.r nf Scl'oo]-. 

riKrTior-.' rniiMv, <;cru'v;» 
K'-/Mfr«V.v, Uhi S'H>f:ritU' rnt- tvf nf 

>f!:r!!l.iri Cfri'.-U, Lou;, dry 
Hii- I. Ks. lvn t> , Trin. ,1 m l Hu-sr,, I In 

nf SciTinN, <'!,.% r,Mjnr\, fcnttr 

S^.^At ^, W.ll ,r,! K. Si.prriM^Mj.lMLt nf S.l-nnK. 
Kfv.-i t'^,K,, ('mniTv, ^[.roi.'Vi-'A 

St<pf « iFt.u;, >Trr]r> A, Prr.fh.or nf S. Imnt A'l 
n>i"i Kfrrtum, T",uffr> <'njifv',', l'ri\(r>ity 
■>f S, r.Tj^k i^ f.iri.nff!: Sr.'r Dir-. for 

T!-.. i". H. j. vtl. , A-iM n t Trnf.-.nT of 
KiiiM. :i. N'rNr.i4,:t Si ,1.. Tvinh-r^ 

Cfi h:r,in 

T' 'nt-r. r.K-nri K. S:i|.,rir;r''ju]fia of S. Thiols, 

} .ihi .]^tri ( "i-iiiTi; \ , f ,ij!ooln 
Wiiiv. (Mr 1 Ifrli-tj 1., Sit(»MMntn.Ut\t <>f 

St 'tooI^. ,\fi l''rrt>nn ("n.^Uv. 'f"r)\nj 
W.iriri,'. f \ff . I !{, j . Si.|K riiiron-h-nr of 

) >)o\^, St ,,/<.m {"(Hint v. <;itori 
\V.ir|.. I'.Kil A. rtcMl^ur. \V,ir;. TuMi^Mn,- 



Wlnitrii, Mrrrnr, Snj^./nuu ihit S. )*oo)^^ 

/i('v:lrr, t>5r>> « Syl\i.i, S(^«crini<-fkiU'iit of 
SflnurN, ("h.iso ("oinily, Ii!i|<r'r(,if 
f s ^ UT V r l^N M. M V M V*^HS 

I. il.i ifv. Mnll.na ("nifr.'e. rfiMi-<Mit 

1 I'.f n ^ , ,Nr1.r l i . Sj.^t Tr ,u 1 < rv (^illr/e. 

Kr.u |if' s 

NKVADA 

Ur.nsntirl,!. M,irvl!:,ll. | ni k- Snjilmt. Ciii- 
wr-Hy of Nvv:o!.i. Ki-tuj 

'■'■r.t of \'\\}Aw Iii>inii rir.ii. rjf{)i SiUM«rvision 
]'niL^-':, (Mr^.i Kn^ir, Ti.ufi<r, CK-n.l.Jr 

C,Hi.hlf» jnlni K,, Su\itTintt.'n*l»,'jit of SCuxjU. 

f'tT-hhm' CoLiiuy, I.ovfl'H'k 
tiiu, Kobcrl n.. r».uKrr, 'I'jIkjc School T)is 

mo, Dmikil^x roiinty, /t [>)i>r Tovt.' : StaU' 

l>iri,'ctor 

tiilK (Mr>. ) Clir,!, Kura! Tr.uJjrr. iV-uijot.^ 

SMiooI, WrlU 
M:riiiiii.>. ]{. H, A>>l-rifH Sr.if^- Sn(,rrifitvr). 

11 y 

Mttlrr. K irotil } , TouliiiiL' rjinnf..i1, Muck 
u,it«-r SiJinn5, ))iKk^,<i<T 

\'\>K Mepnty Sf:it,- Sti|Hr!rili-n<lc-iit of 
J'.')''!j'. hi-tr(j: (Inn, SfK:uni( .S n^'vrv i'^ory Oi*^- 
I ■ 1 V 

Sr f\i, (Mrs I Kiiii'i , I i h hin^ iMiicit^I. 

t lovt r V;\lU-y S( liool < k-Uln-ll Mlnr, ^,0^ 

i'M riKif. K iy. SnixrinhD-'fiil of SchooN. Nvi- 
( mjntv , "I'oiinrKlh 

NKW IfAMPSinUK 

Ai»;;lttoii, fyui-l, >)iif*rrinttn«1<MU, Siipcrvi'^ory 
I'fijnn No rj, ('nnvv;iy: SLUt- !)ire»tor 

II. 1^1. / r, I.cMt r ]i , Suhertrarfi'lriir, SufHf rvlsof y 
rninsi .j:. Pf trrhoroui^li 

!lvni:vtt, riul A . SMivvrinlcnil. m, S^ip< rvjsory 
Tnion No, W'oo^Uvillr- ; Stite ionnt^ittiT 
Nrii'J>tr; A<Ivisf)ry {'nunul to Jltt CotnMiittto 
on }'oliri,s ]'n.L:r;iin for Kural Kitur.'i- 

fMn; Art\i.<,jy I'nnoiil if> {lu' National Coni- 
i»;i.>inn on tlo: I n u riiU-liritc AtlTniui^^r:\tiv<> 

Ho'AlIn,. Cbrir'^s L, Sur)iT»rilrnrlenl, Sn[>fr' 

%i>r>ry rnifiu No, ^S. M;ull.on>; State Corn- 

TJUJInc Nfrr;il>rr 
T)>ty, Jolin^ W , <npf rinfi-inlcn', Suiurvisory 

I nioji \o Wolfi-liorn- State O^mni ittfe 

Miniihi^r 

K.troiOii. r,t\il K, ('lu'cf. hivisifUi of ArlniinU- 
rr.ninn, Sraf,' OcjKirfnu'nt (jf K-tmalion, (*on- 

( Ol <l 

Nrl<'^, V'.ilr^, n , SniHTjnUaidcnt of Scliool.s 

Nortlinifi. ( [: irlr> \f., Si in< rii.tt-nfk'ot of 

S. i:ooU, hnvrr 
( )-L:on(!, ?nr>,-irli,>ti A, , Siip<'rjntti^U-nt , Slipr r- 

^ i>«o{ y I 'tuon No, S:i!tin 
I'it rcf". Arthur K.. Su[m ri ntcii-Kn! , Supervisory 

Vniiri No, i Ifatiovcr 
K.ini^ay, \ 1,,. Snpt riHU n/^rnl. Sijp< rvi>or>' 

I'nMiM No, Ku^flxoti 
Tarf. Cordon K , Sufi«.Tintct.iU tn, Supervisory 

r^inTi No. ftorli.iin 
T^iM, ,\rti:'_if K I SuprrlntcndtTil, Super vi'-ory 

rrnnii Nt), SonUTsunrt^l 
^'<-iiiu', f ! arninoi:^ Siifj('r)nf«;n<!».avr, Supervisory 

I *ri ion No, ? I .rh tn ori 
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NEW JKllSKY 

B^»kki-ii, K. H , Uirector, kur-tl SujutitiL;, I'oy 

ScKUl^ uf Anurii..^, N'rw Urunswuk; 
HIvinlt. (Mrs.) Mui.nn f , HiIimh^ Tiufur, 

Kl>y. If irry K , 1)irc\5*^r, S>1:ii..! i<,l,iUoii., H,.y 

Kvefcu. M uu i A.. / i7.' Mft>ihif, kUlvi.!t-rr 
(;.nrri-;nn, V;irl H, Sui.t riiifemlcftt uf S. liooU, 
M'>Tiinoiif}i i'niinly, t'n ■i-hn}'. 

K'i ic itioii. St^^to l)rp;utttiriit of K<inc.aion, 

Vroi^r.iin fur Kur.il K-liuthon 

Knijif, (Mr-. I yAy[V.,> Nf , Ihli ui^! I* ;u1:rr, 

t iioiK r -trr Coiintv, Vitman 

Matthew-. W. n, SninririU DilriH of Si1i«n.»N, 

Nt'Mi^jor., Jolm, SuprnnrcMiU'iit of StlinnK, 
lUnliiicUin (oiin(y. >ff, HrW/y: A<fviv'»ry 
(ouiuil to {ho C 'o)T)nii!TiT on IVjSiiir- .K\h\ 
Vro.T^m for Unr.i! K'lin.;«hon; A^Ui^nry 
(OMn»i} U) ll-r N,if/*in,}f ('othm'i'.sion oti the 
liUfririf<1i.(lf AilininiN-vU.if ivr t'lut 

Mf'nis, How.ir-I. Jt . SniMrHitiTi.UMir of 

tniitf'c Mt'jnhir 
R:»Msn!if,iT. (Mis ! Pris.ill;i H, T>irfHor of Hl" 
Ji.^biltf iilrjii, N!oh!:ioiitli MtiiiQri:i! Hos|iii,it, 
Lone nt:uu h 

OittcrUftt.'C of thf f l{'|<:ufnicnr ; Aifvisnry 

("o-nuil to t!'.^ Cnlnniittrr nil Tolni,'^ ;u-Jil 

PrLHir.-iin f<,r knr.tl i.h ,ii i nn 
SJnif. t. n.trvrv. S'lfi.Ttntrij.l.'dt S\firtri.'<, 

rrlfijjrr-t^'r rouutv. W^MiftrMli 
St.kUT. hMria T,, tt<^![.iiu: rr.ntior. MriUv.^f.-r 

rfiutifv. I'ltro.in 

SiTHtlt, S;i!i]i 1 S«i|»i riiir« n.!MLt of SLhr,r,U. 

i?rt(tOTE\: St »ri* Pin ( tnr 

Pi^-* nt ("<intiiy, IVi'cr '-'"1:1 
iVii'hi-n, \\ . S\ii..-rimi-n-U'ftt of S,.Iioot.. 

Nttn t-r C\.ni:iy. Trcnrnn 
U''n»t^ Krnoftfi A . Ku(>rriri»f:ni!erit nf ScbnnU, 

Hiiiift r<t..!s Tonhty, I- i<'iiiiok^{rjn : St;<»c Coin- 

niiltr*" Mrnihcr 



NKW MEXICO 

narton, (Mr. > tjracr |5 . SuiM rintiu.leri^, De 
^ l^ncn ("o'jruy Si;boof-, IVrt Snimu.T 
("arpertnti. Hiily, SiJj»t'rnjfon-]fOf, I'njon Co[in- 

ty ScliooU, r 1,1 y ton 
{.'n-tor. Kinniit. Sn'H'rintm^U si r, Torr.incp 

Vnuniy S(ho/>fs. Ks?.uui,'t 
C'h:ur/. S'or.i, SniKTvnti'nilrnt, S,i(i<,i !■<■ l^^ut^ 

Ur 

I>L-nfo. (Mr-.) KMifi K.innrlt. Tlirt^ctor, 
Tf.o luT I'Mo' irioiu St.itt" 1 )L j';irtm»nt o£ 
K«lu<-.itLoo. S.int.i Kc: Atlvi-ofy ("oanci' :a 
fornniittfo ON PoImo'h ,ui<l f'rnt,'r.un for 
kiiTiil K'lucrition 

l)('r;ni. fMr^-.i RiiKy. Sii^at intrn^lrnf. furry 
Conn'v Sf:fw'Ol-, C/nvK 

(>rr>;.i \V A , O^cro roniifs Honr^ of 
Kclui. .ftion, I'inon 

^;.ir<lc. .Mfoo-o J., Stifirrior^n I< rit of SdiooU, 

(3o<llcy. Kr.iTu es K , Snpi-riiit^^tulf nf, Otero 

Coii/ily SrlooJs A l.mjoj^orilo 
FfatWufi, l.yjui, SutH'n'ntrndcnt, Hid.il.kio ('onn- 

ly ScUnnU, l.or .l^hnrv: 
f.U'ik. (Mrs.) (^cor«i.i 1.. Slutf Snprri otrtvloi it 

of f'(iK}(C fn<trot(ion. St.itr ?)ep,irtriietir of 

K«1u'-:itlon. S.inta Ke 



Nurio. V.:\r\, Soj t nntt-n<K-ut of School'*, 
Sj'fUif'itT : .\i{viv(irv Council lo tlu- (.'orntin'td-e 
lilt I'iilni( > ,(H(l I'rocr.Mii fur Koral K<hM .'i- 
toKi; l'l.ininin< ( 'oji if lut ti-v, Soiitfiu e-'^t 
(Cf kiiiJtM f ( "unfi r«. IK (• on AffourHvf r :l(^v^.■ 
1 ,< aiU r -hi|> S('rvni>i I'liiinnniidv Si liooU 

iVMilli, S N , Tc.ulier. r.guiiu" 

)\nn. (Sh..} Ulic.yi, ifuihrr, i'uiuhis F),i-> 

^lc'tMlt^ M j^iilr, Suji^'t vi-nr, Cimy I'miiUy 
^ Si liuoU. {'Ui\\>- Stv.to Dirr.tor 

I'Mic. )t)i'\ \\ , SnfMn'rif<-{t«li'fit. Koo-t-vvU 
runntv SihnoK, INitt.iU-s 

SvlLOiiUMlt. (Mr-, 5 KdiKi K,, Te.iihrr, Silver 

, Cny 

Srr.ov, H. I)., rruK-ii<;0, Atunia>< < 'onsol nl.iteit 

Sriiunl, Aioni is 
'runiu-l!, U il, Snperinti ibli'iit of Si-hools, 

f-'*t,^in l l 

N\'.it>on. (Mrv) Ntirv K, Sr^crvisor, C'uhrc 

t on^t.tlll,^1t'a School, U,u>ir.l 
Wh idvy, Af , Suf.frffitrn,ftii( (.f Sjioof>, 

M.i\v\rU 

\\'<^o.!, (Mr-. ) Ali^ i; (',, Snj.t^ri fiTm-lnit of 
};>M>U, \V:ii;Oii SioitUil 

1 s s mv noN VI M t- mu^ 
I.il.r.iry. N\vv Mcvito A & M IoU<k'c\ State 

rnivt-r-iiy of Nj-^j, N!v\ico, AllnMHrnjut 



NKW YORK 

Ail«n, Kvi.rr-t T.. Ui-trict Suj^rrintemirnt of 

SchodK, ( linttin County. I*iru 
li;^r^n;r, (Hnrj.;c A , Uivirict Snjx rinttodciit of 

Sv.h(iol-. (rciH'>>ei' Count V, nat,ivi;i 
Har!f)oN)iv,ivs', (Mr^/I Ifclen U . I)i-tn\-t 

Siif.cTintriuli'Ut i>f Sk^fiooU, \Va-hiit^lnn 

CniSitV, \V1nt.;lMl| 

Hloin. N'utvir H , Ui-ti K i Snpt rititi n<lciit of 

SthnoK, Wyciruink; County, Attiwi 

n}i!}, }>if<{rkt ^H()crintctuU'nt of 

SiliooU, ,M^>iny County, Dflinar 
l^ivsi-rin.'ui, H. <l, Distrii-t Stiptri nU' rnlcnt of 

SJiools. >Jont>rojjury Couj)i>', I on I'liiu 
Hrowi!, (Irt/ton H., iKstria SuptTintt'iulcnt 

i'\ Stl,ri<i!-. S;iratnt;a Coonly, (.Irceti field 

C t nti r 

IlrniHu^r. lolmutul i|tS , iVofcssnr of Kural 

SociolOkiy, 'lV:itlur<i College, Colinnhi.i Cni- 

vtr^ity. Nt'w York Cttv 
f.'ry.iff, r^rn.ini f,,, f/irector, ffnarcf of Co- 

opf'r,itivr KdiKMtion.ni ScrvitTs, Wlutc ri.iins 
ItiiHl, W, H.. ni>1ricl Snjitrinteru^fnt of 

S^ fjnoU. Er(r ( \nin(y, K,i<t Aitror.-i 
Kurnliiirn, Hrh.i, Cfjhiinhi:^ rnivcr-itv, New 

York Ciry: Advisoty ComujI to ihe Com. 

inittrp ojj Vo]icic*y jn<j J'ro^'r.^/jj for Hur^il 

Kdiication 

Iln-h, fNfrs.'i r,Ti}'ine C, , fJi-trut Superinten- 
d<nl of Sell on!'.. Cheniuug County. Horse- 

Butterworlh. J, K. I.if^- Mrynler. Professor of 
V/lucatinji.^l Arlruiht^tralion, KmeritU!^. 
Cornt:!! Ciuvtrsity, ftlinci: Advisory Council 
to tht' Co!nniittf« on Policies anc^ Progr.iiti 
for Kur.il Kducatiou, Vational Commission 
on tfic fntcrmeifiate Aiiministrative Vnh 

Bynus Jolm, District Suncrintf orient of 
SrliooK, Fr;inV,lin County, Hrn«;ht on 

Clunninti, Arlluir H, restrict SupfrintendeiU 
of SdujoK. C)>».vi>:o Connty, I'ul.-i^ki 

<'h,ipni,<n. >Tt»rrirttr L., Di'itrict Su^it-rintcn. 
• htif of Sell oof V Sineci County, Ovid 

Cheney, A. Nforell*", St^t rttary, Dairymen's 
l.eiKti^: Coopcr.itive As^oci'Htion, New York 
City 

^ ''irk, Claude K,, f>i*^5rict Siipt.rintendent of 

^ Schoof*;, F^sex County, IHoomii^^d.-iV 
(VMintr, Jarne? W . fH'.trict Superintenrfent 
of Stlioo's CSintorj County, Chaiy 
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Crist, (StM.J Amy lluM, Sn^orirktcn 

(IclJl of SJl'Hil^. ()j UU;f ( nUllh, ,M"lit 

C*>r, I>,trik U'., rr<iffv«vi>r of K.liu ,iii(>ti, 
Tc:!' ht-rv t.'tftli>',t% ("(ktu^uUi.i I'ui^ vTsiu . New 
York City; I'fHiiruiMre nii i'ulnu^ .iuA I'lu 
iir.i'ti for Hiir.it IMuc.ain!! 

IVi!il»tiJi, ilt'-t'^ai' U, l>i-trui S ui^i rn ;',rhii* i. t of 

hoinK<i», {'.. ("r.iik', hi -tf ivt ' Su(ifPihtt-n!t< ht of 

S*.lii.i(jN, rni<)(k.iiu County, 
I hitviitoor. C, t' , J )ir t'ltnr, Hu.irtt uf Ci>o^irr,i 

livr K<lac.itioriil Sirvins, Wc'^tv li i-^ttT I ouii 

t)-. K;ifotiah 

I)urf.K'li, (Ntr?.^ Ififrcvi, I'.uk AvmiU', 

Ni'vs 'vorW City 
Kllion, l,lo><l H,, A<so:iaic ^rofl■^sor of Kiir,i( 

K!ut\iti()ti. ('ofiiell rniviT'-ity. Ith.ua 
Tor^l, (Mr^^ liuiuuis J, hirv<.tur of S^bi\(.l 

Htliiioi,'., (lirj Siojfs of ibe I'lUfiMl SLittx 
_ of AnuTic.i. Nt'w York City 
V'ortJiiari, l.»«.tir H, Dj^hi't SvHu rinUiulctu o( 

Sihduls, Moiircf ("onntv, |'iTt*«fc)r<l 
Korrc-ttj, KUoo*l A . Di^tritt Supi nntrnrli'iit 

i}i ^Kht<}'\<, Jfff«rsfpii County, ke<lHnnii 
Vo'lt'f, Vtt A V , District Superintt rpJi !\t of 

SiJi(M)!-i, { hciiiri^a Count)', Aftnn 
(*.ir>,v<in»j, \y. H, DUtnvi S upt r mtt inii-n t of 

Svtuu.U. AlU'w'..uiy ("tuiuty. CAti;\si-r.i>::i 
<liMiiii, Konnt-th K, District Supvf intomlent 

of SclntoK, C;ittir;\ui^in County-, l'a>t K>iu- 

, '^''^i'^^ . . . . ' 

(Irct-n. f'M'AMr'l T-. >>ti|>erv i'^iiii; I'rincipaf, 
Itrfliri (Antral Stiiool, Niw Mtrim 

(Jnff'in, I>,in<i% K., Cfiii-f. IUire>ui of Riir;i! 
Atlii!iHi>!r.i[a vr S«'rvii-<^-;. St.iti' KdiKition 
Urp.'irn'K'nt, AIN.iny: St.-^tc l>it-fctor 

Gros*, M.^rry W . Mi^tfict Sufit r i ritt iiflt fi t nf 
Sv lux^U. N.^v^.iM Covuity, Ai\vUoty 
Cuntiiil to r!ic Coniitiitttt- tni I'rihiu^N iim-I 
Crrt^r.uii X^fT fs'urvil KMui .i1 i'^jii ; Kxcfntivf 
C\urinrttft'. iJivi^ion af I'ounty iti*! Hurat 
Arei Siijieriii Ef ndt' nts 

Hakfs, Kiton J , District Superinttn-lent of 
Scliuof<«, Krns'iel.if r Couiify, Troy 

K.-iVt's, W, fiAylnrrl, District StJp^'f ^'itciuUra of 
School, f tiiii.li<'>s (Vufiry, rou)^liVetj>^it' 

H-nnit(on, t.foii SV,, Di'triu SutirrlTit.'ruif'nt 
SchooU, Ma^ii-on CoMtiiy, Morrisvillc 

H^irkiH-^s. Archie \V',, Di^trUt Supfrintindtin 
of Sthnol'i, Kfic County, \Villi>'\nisvi1le 

Harroitt, Jolm \\\. f>l>tri»t Suptrmttnileut of 
Scliools. Clinton Coutitv, KlIrntujrK' iKpot 

ff,nisnrr, Ksrold S., Hi^tricl Superinfe/irtent 
of Schonls. H^rlvimfr County. .Nfnhawk 

Hitc>icork, Klwoo'5, Distntt Superintcndtnt of 
Schools, f^cffir County, Tist /ewvtr 

JlojU-lon, Kvt-Iyn K,, froff^sor of Kducation. 
Stalf Tc^chfrs CoUtwe, Onei^iitA ; Advisory 
( oimol to tIu" CornmiTtee on Tolirjic"? an.l 
rroKram for Kural KificatioJi; Comniiftrf 
oti Rfcrintnu'tit aivi l'r{p:»raTtor» of Ktiral 
Tf 11 riers 

Ffoddtkc, Mnu'vt 1. . r^lstri^t Sur.orintendrnt 

01 StIiooK. F.ric (^ounty. n^iffa'o 
Holnifs, Viarolit W,, Di^trKi .S uporinterhlenf of 

Schoolii, ColumM,^ County, ropake 
Hopf. John F., jr.. DisfrK-t Suprrintendent of 

Sc!',oo[<, HcckL-M^d CoYinty, New City 
Mu^jify. S'irkcil il . histricc Supf rinfen<lent of 

ScnooJjs. Struht'ii County. ( Irf t nwnod 
HufcfniK. Nfaryaret, Professor of Home Eco- 
nomic; KdiKMtion, Conifl! rniver^ity, TtfiaiM 
Jackson, rAr]:in J,, Districl Siiprrintendcnt of 

School"!. f^h''iTiun>f County, Kfrnira 
Johnso , How;jrd K., District Supcrinrendcnt 

of SthooN, lirnorne Cotinty, Deposit 
Kffnnn, Jost'ph \r., t)istritt Superintendent of 

Schools, Warren County. Bohon Landing: 
Kreiii?i|.;er. A. C..^ Prciiiltnt. Coifh and 

Kquijvnipiit .Saks Corp., Penn Yan 
I-acy^ A , l)i'^ttkt SuperUxtendent o( SthooU. 

Cortland County, Marathors 



(Mrs 1 Nfahi'l SarloiiKl". D.^rut Siic^r- 
iiitciidcnt of St,hf>o!N, Ni.iK^ir.i County, North 
Tun -ivs iiid-i 

Uvirivi^ton, M, J , pi^lrl^L■t Sut rrmti ndcfil of 

,SilitJois. Wayne County, NN'iliutinMjn 
t,ov» tt'>s Jo);ri K,. Dotrut Sii(n rintrthU'nl ol 

Si> f;n,»!-. t iur,int> Countv, (, Iifioti Sprin^^'i 
-\T( i<!nir. JuIh! W, Di^lrit t .^^uprni itt ndcfil of 

Svt.tvU. Su!t<d^ Cyunts, ^u^lt^^^{<uv 
McWliontr, C.Vhs) M, C,, lit,' Mi'tHf,^r, I'me 

City 

M:jpf>, Cecil S., Di' trill Su^n ritili tidtnl of 

S< IjooN. Cfjliimhia County, C liaihait\ 
May, Cli.irlcs Dt>tri^:{ Suptr intiiuli-nt cf 

v^thou!*, Liviii^rTun County, l.ivoni.i 
MtrrilK Ani^rwo NV., Di>triu SiipiTintc ident 

of Schools. DiTiwjro County, TrtMdweM 
Miu-lu'. C. C'., hisfrat SnperinUiidenl of 

S» UfioU. Ont.uio Co'.iniy, Stanley 
Mnn>ori, /. I'.nil, Distrilt Snprrintindciil of 

S<. lio<iU. Torn j>k ins Coufity. ( irotoii 
M>cr^. V. Donald. Di-trici Su^nrinti-ndtnl of 

ScfiooN. S:ir.<t0Ha ("oufity, \\ klron 
Olds, I. ton A., DisTrKt Supinnti'tidont of 

Scliool'i. Tompkins County, lifiaca 
C>r!nshy. Wallace l>,. Di-trict Sispt^rintcndent 

of Svliools, Krie County, North Collins 
Ornisliy, Wafkr M., Di^^tricl Supi'r intetulont of 

S;hooD. S\»t7olk Cuvinty, l'.\tvhOK^J»^ 
Oshorn. ll>irold R,, District Supcrintondctit of 

Schools, (Irleatis County Kernlall 
PriTKr. J. S., Di>lrict St:*to Kcaltlj OOicer, 

Jamestown 

I'ylf. Kali'li. f^Utriif Trincipa!, Sidney Ili^h 
School, SidiiLV 

UadU'y. Art}iur A , District Suj>crin ti-ndcnt of 
Schoo!-i, Onvid.'i County, Walerviife 

Koosi, Kcstcr j . I)is(rict Supcrintondtiit of 
Sch^H^U. ^ U^rr Covi^'t^v, S\^>^^p Hn\)ie 

KusslU. ^ Cnrnelt,!, Kxtciitive ScTrt-tary, 
Wcnuri's Division of (.'hrisiian Service of 
ihr Mfthoili^t Church, New York Citv 

S ckctt. IfoA.nd <J., District SuncrititcndeiU of 
ScIlooN, l.ewi'^ Coiiiity, Ton Lcy<!enJ 
Txtrurive Counril of the Dcparlnient ; Com* 
niiilt'e on Policies l'ro«rajr\ for Hural 

Kducat ion 

S.iunder«i, Kichard I'rc^idint, Savo the 

Children K«vler;\{ion, Ncv»,- York City 
Schmidt. A. \\'., AnsijtAJit Co in mission or, 

hirhTnie an<l Scdiorl Adni: i'^lr.itioii Services, 

State ]F^dnc>'»tiori Dfpart merit, Alhanv 
Sears. I'linton T., District Superintendent of 

School^, Ontario County, Houeoye 
Shoemaker, Flwin S,, Di'-trict Superintendent 

of Schools. Onetda County, YorkviUe: Ad* 

vi^ory Council t<* the N'.'ilional Coinmi.ssion 

on the Intermediate Administrative Cnit 
SUtt-r, CtUnn A.. Di<itrici Swperiiitendent of 

Si.hoo!^, Hrootne County, HlnKhaniton 
Sloan. Dt* \'illr>. District Sunerinren»!eni of 

School':, Onondaga County. KlhridKe 
Smith, Cilvin v., District Supcrinteridenl of 

SehooU, Steuheri Coufjty, Painted Post 
Sn^ith, He Alton. l)lslrtct Sunerintendent of 

Schools, OnondaKa Conntj|;. ^lanlius 
Smith, J. E, District Si»perintendent of 

Sclioo!^. Delaware County. Deposit: State 

Committee Munhcr 
Smith, Orrin M., Di'^trict Superintendent of 

Schools;. Wa^ne County, Wofcolt 
Southworth, Nathan C,, District Superinten* 

dent of School, Oli^e^o County, East Sprtrii?- 

f^(dd 

Strani:. Ruth, Profes.sor of Kdncation, Teachers 
CollcKe, Columbia Vnlversity, New' Voric 

City 

Ty^on, Harold Canfie]<l, District Suoerinten- 
dcnt of School*.. 0(s«go Connly, V-nadilla 

I'ndfrwood,^ Stephen I.., District Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Yates County, Uranchport 

Vrooman. Raymond C-, District Supermtei^- 
dent of Schools, Oneida County, Camdeti 
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J^<xt<Jy, liu , N'fu \\n\ i'liy 
WaU.klh. <iT.itit, !)i«.ifK't Sinn-ritiii nd" lit i^f 
S<. h<;'.'J'<, r.iff.ir JiUU"* I'ourty, S.ih'r'.if « 

W.inl. H.irry M. )h--\tii \ S»)|'i r inMi-lt m 
SJ;«,J'>!'. S>iiT.*Pk i'»iuuy, Hivrr! t.p! 

Wk O^'I. H. KtUN tir. |>i>Uut SulM'l tllU li'l i t of 

\Vili,ov, Juhii. Snj <. ru-jiu; j'ri'icqMl, i'.iUilur 
v!>orv ('o'jJKiI li> ('ouiiniftct.' nn I'nijkH - 
of SU.unU, Sir.U'Ki t'onnty, KoutuI l.;ikt' 

S<l;o(i!^. lUrlvjisirr C\nii»ry, I'r uikfuri 

of S(.h(:jot->, (."hcniiif'O i'oiiv.ly, SluiUuriu- 

llnrlrr I.i^T^irv. Nrw Vurk St.iJc ( fjlK'K',- for 

l.thrary. N''vs Vurk T 1 11 v»f y, York Ciiv 

JjNrar)-. Ti\uhvr< t'oilr^^^r, CoUtnrlti i'untr- 
Mty. Nts\ York Citv 

).thr.ity, \cw V<vrk Si TcjiIjct. (\>1K v^<-, 

Votk SMt«* I.i^'r..jf>, ,\!!.<iiv 
Turki-li i:il(K;itM>ii,u Aitutjc,' Turkiv^ Kru 
>'.'>^-y. Kfnpifr S/ nniMuiv.-, N>u- Ycr)i City 



NORTH CAROLINA 

n-.t^. J'ri.'u/Mf, r-Mi^,'. V Huh 

f rtiit 

Boyvr. A , Ailing,' !'rc-t(!cnt, St. Anwus 

^ Cuutiiy S»:lin[iK, 1 hir'niti* 

Conko. Ami.i . Sii|n,rviM>r of K !♦ tiu n t.irv 
Sctio*,!.. StAtf [)r.>j>;iTlnii-rH of i'uUfic In' 
*>triutjnn, fv.'Otich 

("o\. }iAn\, \'r\n<\]nK Wct^uhi Sdi'inl, \Vc-t 
tu'M 

iJ-H'i-, S,, Siififfintf iiiivtit, I'liion Counu' 

Svlioot-, Monroe 

Coumy School*. SMt-hury 1 Aflvi^ory Council 
10 fix* N.itiofKil ('onir>;7 --ion on the Inf^-r- 
itifdiiite A^l:^lir^i^tr,^t A f I'nit 
EvMn-, I-,, SuiittinU'inU'iiL n,ivi<I-on 

Krt^t':ii,in, Miui-lo K, )v ne< SMjitrvi-or, Halif.ix 

I'tMiiify School'^. \N\Moti 
K^rr, C. A., Sui'triti'.erulfnt, CahnrrU'i County 

Sthonl-, CoiHord; St,»te CotOiniu^'c MtniKer 
(),'\lli,T;<>rt'. I^roiiir-l, Prituijial. Low Cm;j Sthool, 

Low [(".Ui 

CrnyloFLl, Totnfiiif, Supi rinttn-ltnt. Ily*!^ County 

SihooU. S%\An (jL!:iru-r 
(jrift'iM, K. H., Sui^ riiUi'tiMctit. !\ r>on County 

ScJionf^. H<t\}ioro 
Hi.ilt. Jjino< C.. Principal, I'r.inklin Sihool, 

Airy 

Hu'ison, Cs>vini H . Snpt rinten.lrr.r, Onflow 
Inscot , I.. S , SniKT inttnilvtif. Nasli ('ounty 

John-^nn. O. 1*., SupoTinttniliMit. Ihipllii Conn 

ty St liooi"i, Kfnan>viilf 
Lent/, J. ) , Sijpc rinUMulcnt, Lee County 

Si, !if>(tt-5, S.infor*! 
I.^vvi><, Principal, Mt, V.irk Srliool, Ntt. 

P.irk 

LirtlcfieliL ft. K., Snj.crintendctit. koh<-*;ou 
County Schools, lAinihcrton 



.\LS,siln, MuILuhl. Su;'i t inttn'Kiit, Nfacon 
( iu}/>(> St IxjuU, I'l.inklm 

\Lnw.inc, Lmu'^ C,, Si|]k,-i intcuMrnl, NLiitin 
{ o'HiO S'. i <;mL. Willnnn^'ni 

M.i-^cnKiil, ?W -.sn'. Siii^Ti* i-or. iLirnfrt Comi- 
ty SJi.if'N. LiMnu'ti-jn; S' lfr Coituuiltc-* Mtin- 

\LiN!f:.'.>i, C K, I'f)i:M]»;iL noU>OM HkH 

S,l:unt, l>..\-.in 

.\Lf> l);;i. il. L. NLntst, r Cunnty AK^ rif, CaUv 

.N!<>rtill, Mauiu^' Ik. A-^ocKitc Profc-^or of 
K^lui.iiiou, VVt>ttra C,uolin:\ (.'olUkJi', (.AiUy- 

i'lullin.. A, IV. I'tuv it. il, I'lu Uo^k S<bool. 
Mt, Airy 

I'riHior^ K S, Suju rinrvrnUtit, \N';iync County 
S^liiji»I^, c luhfJioro ; St,u<: Connuiltro Mtun- 
Ut 

TroiVn, t;, r,. SuiH macn^Uni, IL\nu'U C«juiity 

Si 1;l>oL, 1 ,i11ink;tori 
Ky.ui, \V, Cij^^oM, IVoff'vsor KfUtTitu^, fuis-tT- 

^Ay of Not til l\»roUti:i. ( Uill 
SlioiTon, NulUo \Y,. Sui^frinioiidrnt, Catnileu 

Couniy Sv-hool"^. Cnnnlcii 
Srnuli. Kr< I A., Supcrinutiilf nl, \N'akf County 

Tvin^f, V L, Sujicrinrrnilt*nl, Northatuptou 

CouiHy S«.luKvL, J;u.k>iOi» 
\'.iui:f. j. T., Ht:ii[ou.\] Sale^i MrirniRcr, I*. S. 

Tiioiua> Car Work-, Inc.. Ui<h \\>\uX 
Vca>ev, W, r,, Supc'ruit^;iulent. i^'au(oft Couii. 

ty Scliools, Wii^li inxtut; 
\Va;l, M:irlni. rrituupal, Vstot Mount-\in 
_ School, Nrt. Airy 

Youui, M. L , Sniif rirUtni'.ciiL AI;iiu;nicc Coun- 
ty Schools, (ir;\hatT»: State L'rcctor 

Znniurrnnii, (Mr-*, )^ l>orothv Y,, Sn(i€rvi<or» 
<'i>u<ll County SrhooN, Vancfyvijic: Sr.^te 

< 'mil iin!tcc MriiiUcr 

n. H !hU Library. North Carolina State Col- 
Litr.iry, North C;iroIin>a Collc>;c, hur)<,-in^ 

XOHTH DAKOTA 

1?akcn, (>tf-A >fattic. Su)'critU<.iHlcnt of 

ScliouL, Wt-ll- Couruy, FtsscnfK-T\ 
l):irne>i. Jrinus A., I'ro feasor of KKmentnry 

JMucatiun. S :Ue Tcadicrs College, >tayviUe 
itarn^taMe, Horis I , Su^K-rinleniL-nt of Schools, 

Slicriilan County, McCltk-^ky 
Hi-hop. k, S,, Suv^^riiUenrlent of School^s, 

Htbrori; i'liiiuilnK Conuuittci?, MidweM Con- 

ftrtH'-e on Adnnnistrartv-tf LcMjfr«:}iip Serv- 
ing Contrnunity SvliooN 
iSrown, (Nlrs. } Clara IK, Superintendent ol 

>i:}iool<, Slope Coiutty, Aniidon 
Cvuhnian, NL L., Ds'-in, College* of Educalior), 

t*n!vL'r>ilty of N'ortli Dakota, (frand Kofks: 

Stiitc Comniittoe Mcnther; A(^visoty Council 

to t!ic Conunittce on [•otic;>s an<t Program 

fur Kurai K<tucatiori 
tJatnxcr, T'.^ul A,, Kxtctitivc Secrftary, North 

i)akora KiUication Assoi^^iation, llismarck: 

State Conunittoe Menihir 
KvaiL^oT", (Mrs.^ Lulu, Director of Kducatiort, 

N'ortfi f^akotA Fartaers Cnjon, Jamestown 
KvinK;=ion, Caroline J,, Snpenntendcnt of 

School*. Cass Coun(y, KarKO 

Ltili C., State Teachers College, M^not: 

Kxecutive ComniHtee of tht Dciiartmetxt; 

St.iU ConitTiittce Meoktjer 
^Johnsor?, (Mr*,) Luha K., Superinfendent of 

Schools, kolcttv" County, Rolki 
Kramer, Klste Af , Superintendent of Schools, 

McUcnry County Towner 
Lynrif, Helen (t., SutferuUcndcnt of Schools, 

McLean County. Wa^hhurn 
Xordruni, V*. 8., Director. School Construe^ 

tion Fund, State Department of Public In- 

.■^fruction. liismafck 
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I'.ut'. J r M , S^i;unn nf S- lionj.. 

niin<e Mini!'<'r 
Kdyiu', fr.iiik U, >ij;u'riiifri;'ltnt if Si.li«><»!>, 

Wit'] t'oLinfv, Ntn nt 
I't-ttT-on, ,\t , SnjM I itirt n.U ni (A I'liMt^' In 
Htrnuiois, S{..itt' ht (Ml Mifiil u( Till. in' Tn. 
<tr-u li.io, Hi-rs: IT* k ■ S'.<'i' Pif 1 1 1<^r 

y ICirrl.lll. f , S^:iTrili1.1..l- :if t,f 1 I>. 

St.ifA < nuiiiv. (';» klu-on 
y U i-riuj-vsnn, I K»rc'iu t\ Su|'t'riTi:t ttH* iii (if 

St \tr (\-i!n(iiiri<'t' Ntciulicr; Ailvi^ary t'nut^cil 
f«» (111- N.UtiJiial ^.'oinnu.NNUin on tlif tiiur' 
rrj.'.h .V.lniinistrarivf t'jut 

f..iMi)iire ("(Hjnty, I .1 Nfoiire 
T}!oiii|fN,ifi, lult.i >t . Su}>rrinU"ri*!irfil of 

\V«-I!, A(U-f K\, Sui»fti!ttf nilcnt iif S>.}iouf>, 

l*« !!i1-!fi I ('(,Mmr> , Civilu-r 
WOl'viJv'liliy, l.!o«,'j t,un«'*, 'VtMclier' Sul^tTvi.or, 

Mni.vt 



(>II[<> 

Ariiixlf fjiu!. <!cnrk.M K, Sui rriiitt iwlotit <>f 
S^hijols. ("rf.Tr Oii Sc hno!, Cliilluotlu- ^ 

It.iruo, V'crcuiu W , Suiierknuii'U'nt of Svhont-*, 
t.i, ksoft ( insfi t\, J i'. k^oji 

Merry, (K-(ir».',f (V. Siii^ennlnidcnt of SJioots;, 

jiixltr, .Ntrlvjji H. A-.iNt.irit Su|irnr.t':fni>'nt of 

W^it ('.niuv, Win 

> it; tot; Cum Ity, Norv\,Ok 
Ifry^nr;. Mjvi.t M . Supcnnfcn.iL'fit of Scfsonl^. 

Vinton (Viufily, >t^Art?iMr^ 
( "hri-nii.iH. iiL-ofk^r K , Siija-riiitviut-.tit of 

S'lino!^, Mhv,;> {'nnjifv. Arli.M:s 

Oorifli. i'h.irh'^ Suprj-nitctiiifiiF ^of Scfiool-", 

£1 ittulton ("oiMiiy, ( u-.- iiu\ .<U'. Stati' C'niu- 

^ tUitlCV Mr-fl]ts< r 

Cutiunlri.-;, V:i'.\\ K . SujifHStU-n.ili nt of 

K.iittWM <.\niviiv, l.iuv.-i^ltr 
My;. Katpfi. Sujurr mtt n.lt iir nf S^lioofs W.iyru^ 

('fj'inry, W'oo^ti r A<l\ i-nf> Omncil lo 

rontmittcf on t"fj)ii, lt<s ;inii I'ro^raij^ for 

Koril K^Jniifion 
Kuj-fif.isi-i. Si-tcr M,, ('iti?'fns Ko'^r^itiil -inrl 

Orp^Ati A>\'lMn\, TnU'vlo 
Eyiii.Hi. R. M I Suprr inUi'«<!t'iit of I'uhlif In- 

•iiruMion. Statt' I >r par rmenj of Kducatioii, 

( 'oliirikfin'» 

Kiorcy. I. Nr_, SntK'nnrcti'l.'Mi of SrlinoS, 
A«-ht.i!iii1,i ('f>iMi{i, IrfTcr-nn 
y Ffoy.l, \y. M, Sijpainfr'i.K-fJt of Sr)ino!>. 

rr<?y, Jani'.s, Super ifUr^M*'Ot of School^, Unck- 

iiu' County, l.o<?.in 
Cuinu, T. A, ^inperiiiteii.lrnt of School';, 

Morrow County, Mt. Cultad 
(IiSl.fiiN, (' A.. Sitpperinif iiilen^ of Scltoo!^, 

].or\m County. Klyri.i 

Hn<< County Scliools. (.^^li^cot^e 
Hirif<, (tien M., Supcrintenikn{ of Sc^iools, 

Knox County, Ml \>rnon 
H:»rlrr^>i, Charles S,, Supcrint<nder»t of 

School*;, \\'oo<i Connty, JJowlin^? fjreen: 

SfaJc ComnsifJer Nfrrnhcr 
Uri^fu'lit, Kaymon K , Stip^rirurncten t of 

SthooU. Warren (.'otmty, Lebanon 
H.iwkr. ()-car T.. SiiperirUen<1en{ of SihooU. 

Clark CouTi!)', SpririgficH 



llijiMpl:rt'\ Pliili A, Su('tryi-.»r of KN-nu-ii- 

l iry l .tur;(tioin St.<t«. I )t nu n! of K"hit ri 

lion, roluriilM(> 
Ifuiiui, W. K , A>,>i^!.int Suj t rinlefulviit tif 

Si, hnn5>, {'(i>5i ui. ton t'tjunt)', ( 'f;>li(»c{nn 
.lorir^, (' l.i'vsi>, Sii|u'rintvii«|i'in (if SiliooN, 

C.dlij Coiinlv, fJalhp.'lu 
^/j'lMj-li, I. .f , Sit[KiiiihNi(|r'iit (if S»!inf)l>, II. Hi. 

riuk rdijiitv, l'"{ii«ti( y 
Kioiif). f>.iU' n. SiHKTiiiton^U-nt v*f SchooK. 

Kuh!iri,| Counfy, M;iiis(nh! 
Kirk|i,itf u k, Klfi^ I.,, Prof< H>-(>r of .Sot iolo^y, 

Mjru'U.x Colkxt'i Mirirtla 
Kn.kpjr, T. C, Supcrintc iu!t'nl of St hoof^, Slark 

t'fujruy. CafHon 
[ .-.MUt'tiNv Mi^rr, J, v., S\ijM'ritUvii«U'nt of 

Sk:koulv^ Co>}uHtou Conuly, Co>.!5ottoti : State 

t'unimitJtr NftrnhtT 
✓ l.,\A>, W. K. S\)i.crint< oiUnt nf Sc>ioo1s, Tii«. 

CK iH i> Ciunrty, Now rhilailelphm St.iU* 

i oruiii iJ ret* Nf tniihi' r 
t.mu-^'Aort^i, KoWrt 11., Sup<.rint«'iul<'Mt of 

S(huol>, C'<r!n]| Coutity. <\irrollton 
McMrol^, jAUl^'^ I.,, Supetintcn^otu of ScliooN, 

<*<i]unihiaiM County, IJsIxmi 
Mi Co\st'n, K, H , SifficrinU rnU'rit of Schools. 

Scioto C'ountv, I'or tNjnoutli 
McKthhfo, K, Nr , Siipcrifitrn.iciit of Schools. 

I'titnaiii ( 'ou}i{v, (")!t:i w.k 
Mcf'lier>of), Wilh.nu N., Suijcriutcatlfnt of 

Schoot>, County, CrfeenviUc 

>/M.»rliTi. S.iriiiiol K,, Su(K'riii U^ruttnt of Sclioot^. 

Si'ncc.a County, Tifi\n 
NfofTitr, \\r^i\ *}V, SiipcrioU'n.li'ht of ScfiooU. 

AKhhind ('nunty, -\>fil,iiul 
Mortnn, M, IV. S^ipiTintt-nilont of Sthcoh-, 

Nf u 1 1 1 k; 0 n 1^ r >■ t '0 u ri iv, I) r» ) 1 0 ri 
Mucjthv, Holirrt y . SiiprririU-rirknt of S.'IiaoJn, 

Cr:uTn>i v Couiny SdinoN, Cirnl.riiU-i': St.iie 

C •iiiiiiii(ji't' yU r\}iiT 
Ni^hoU. W.ilirr \,, SufM-nnrn;<lcii( of Scfioo]>. 

t liiilon ( outily, \\'iJr\tM>>;ton 
rUjun. f), W , SniK ruUfn<lfiif of Sr?:ooh>, 

\\y.nM!fp| Cotinty, l.'ppcr San.losky 
\n'<«!lo*k, I'rank I-., SiipcriiiU'JKjriil of Sc^^oots, 

Monfor Cnuulv, Wotxl-fieh! 
r^'iifin^ ll.jtry Sr . 1)] rev tor nf Safety, Farm 

Hiut.nr Insiircuue Cnrnp/my, Colurnhu^; 
iCuMl-iivll. Krank C, SuptnrKcn.icnt of 

Schnoh, Uar<lin CiuuUy. KtivtOt; 
Ha-nr, Kloyd. .Vs^istant Soficr intendcn ( of 

>ch<)o!>v. Mont^'onicry County, 1>ayton 
KtMm.in. (U'or.^v K., Superintendent of Scliools, 

Harrl> County, Caflj/ 
Roshofi. Kiy }5 , Sin^t rintenilrot of Scliools 

jtiT.'r«;nn Co'uUy. St^uh<'nvill<; 
Kti->'^i M. \V. DoiiaM, Snpt riiittMidrnt of S( hoofs. 

l.aurmi't' County. IrontoJi 
Hy>UT, U, F,, SuptTHiteMdfrjt of S<liools, l.ucas 

( ounty, Tolt'do 
SifjriM, llarnM, Sijporiritend^-nt of Schoots, 

I^ikni« County, Nck«.ark 
Sccrr.t, H. {'., SnfitviiiteJ5dcnt of Schools, 

NoMe County, CaJriuell 
Shope, James E , Supvr i ntci^dcnt, I*air^t Vnllry 

i'nhlic Schools, Hournevill<^ 
Sliurnan. \V, f,., Supfriutendfn? of SthooU, 

< uvahoL-a County, Cf^'veh^nd 
Sinirh, W. C . S;j[*critilefi'!frit of Schools, 

NfahoriinK County, Yo\\nK'>{own 
Sr>ffars, S. K.. Supcrintenrlent of SchooK, 

Crawford County, Rucyrus 
Sjunli^. Clarence \V.. Superintendent of 

Scliooh. Vort JffiniMKs 
StatifieJd, John M,. Siiprri nterulent of Schools, 

l.OKan Cojjnly. J^ellcfontaitie 
TiiHi>, fCilph H,, S'.iperintt'ndtnt of Schools, 

Wa^hir^i^ton County, Nt.-jrietta: State Com- 
mittee Mcmher 
N'annorsdal}, H C , Sujj^r intendent of Schools, 

VVilUani!^ County, l{ry;^n 
Ward. K, C, Superintendent of Schools. Cones- 

ville 
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vAVeauIfy, W. K, Sopf nnu til of S« )i'-o]>. 

Krif tVunHy, Sandusky. I'l.inrniiki Coin 

fnifUP, K.ivfiTi) Hru'iou i) ( o/tft'rtn< f nn 

A«limin*?r.iU> k' l.ca U'r>hi|i Servitik; Com 

\Vfi!)lp, K. I''., S Ji'i rirm i^ Ik rit of Schot S. 

I'.niMiiu* Oiimly. Paul'liii^ 
WfJ.hitiu'T. y..\r\ r., l^r-.ri,r of Uv *iMr,. Ii. 

NS'ltil^", H. _ A . Siipt'niiK'u.lf ti( of Si.hnol>, 
M«ri!in,i ('oijtity. Mvilnv.i; Sntc rnjniilnir 
M ember 

Whifjn.in, VViHi.itn A. Snpcnfitcrnii fif of 

rj-«r(ir of luforriuilion an<l Kilucnion, Olio 
V.\rm Hnrr.iu Kf 'U'r.vioti , Colunilrti' : \i\ 
\i.'.ry (^>'^r^^ il to the ( omfnitttr on I'olicu-^ 
I Pr(i>'r nij for Rural KduciUioji 
IssTiJvrio s A f . M E « a R 
TJS r.-.i . MUmi rniversity, fJxfor^^ 
St-k'"' f ilirAry, Columhxjs 

OKLAHOMA 

Hol!rn, 1'. M.. WMlijw 

iJtjycr. I), I.. Supcrintfiui€T^l of Schools 

Ciin|», WrsU-y I,., Director oi Tr.iiTiporlanon, 
Sr.<(c' IJf{».ir{friefJt of K'lucation. OkLihonu 
City: Kxrcmive CoTmnitfcc, Division of 
I'l^fil TrarJsportation 
y^Carrier, Jo«^' F., "^'isherinten'lent of School?, 
Payne rounty. Stillwater: St.ite roniniittoe 
Meinhc-r 

Cr.-Minitr. Ila, Sup« rintemU-nt of Schools Al 

falfa County, CheroVec 
T'it/i;er.il-C J. C . A^^i^Tntit Dirrctnr r,f Collet;^ 

Kvfi'u^ioTi, CUvIiho^n.i A A y Coil(>v;r, SdJI 

^\\\Ur: S\.'\tr ]y^T^■^ utt ; Kxecutne Cornnnttt'e 

of tfic Dc^iarhiKJit 
rr;)r)klin, \V, A., Sn^u' ritit(.ri<lcnt of Schools 
^ K.iv County, Nev^Virk 
yrioMfn, Nc.il V\, SuiitrinT^n.lcnt of Sihnols, 

C;»na<!i.in Courty. K! keno 
Or.iMv. C. K, Su/itrtntfn<!eJi{ of Sihools 

Okl;ihofii.i Countv, CH<1,ihnni:» City 
lle(lin^\ How,-\r-l \V., Assistant I';ofe<?sor of 

Kducation, Okbliotn,^ A NT CoUekre, Still. 

VV,lf<T 

Tfowcr^-, Daviil K., Sujcrinteniicnt of Schools 

Mor* County, f'oteaij 
Jimerson, Fre«l, Superintendent of SchooU, 
^ fJttawa C^ounty, .Miami 

Know!e«;. S, J,. Suporirtrnflej^t of Schools, 

F.IIh Countv, Atiu'tl 
McCollom. (^T^>. ) Ksth^r, Su^.^'^jf^t^ ^jdent of 

Schools f^rant County, Nredfonl 
NfcCollom, \V,dter \\ Superintendent of 

SchooU, Criencne 
M.-ir^hall, A.s,i, Surierinlendrnt of School*, 

\V.Tshila County, ( onlell 
^fyer<. (Nfr<.) F«ltn. Superlnterident of 

SchofiN, \Voo<U.ird County, \Vooilw,%rd 
^Uowe, Otuf , Supcrififerjdeftt of Schools. Carter 

County, Arlfn«Tre. Advisory Counii) to the 

Nation,aJ Commt^sion ot\ the lnterm<diit« Ad 

minivtrative 1 'n;t 
Sarfitf, Stevf, Superintendent, Straight School 

!lj'>frict No. So. Cruymnri 
SJiiylcy, (Mrs i Florence, Superintendent of 

SrhooU. Nowata County, Nr>\»Mta 
Smart, Jake, Director, Kviral and Flementary 

Kducation, St.ite Departn^ent 6f Fducition. 

Oklihoma City: State Conunittee Mcmhcr 
Sorpi)>oj), H*<)mer K, A.^ociate Dean, CoDrve 

of Kducation, Oklahoma A 5c M Colltye, 

Stillwater: Advi<iory Covincil to the Conv 

ptittee on Policies and Pro^^ram for Kuca\ 

Kducation 

Tarver, James D., A^sociritc Prnfe <,5.or, Depart- 
ment nf Soriolovv and Kural Fife, Oklahom 
A Sc >5 Coitek'f, StiUu'Ater 



N .uu'.hr, < }i:irle> \-., Suju'rintf rideut of Schools 
S 1 . i r u 

\\"litc't< f, >F<rvm, Suprrtfiferidcf { uf S< lu7oJs, 
M.iTxhall County, M.uldl 
^Varhr(iU^:li, J lico, Supcnn ten dent of Schools, 
ri.'\ 1, Cuutily, (iuyn)on 

1 N >t ITl' 1 h'V V! NDMiKkii 

Fthfijv, A^'-fUiMtiofis D< p,jri/)irnt, Cnlcernly 



OUKCJON 

Ariii^tronK, D, Merhert, Sunerintcndcnt. 

HiMVerton Cnu>n Hi^h School, lleavertoii 
Ilakfr, (Mrvl llelrn V, Snperuitrrnlent of 

S^"hools, Hen toti County, Cor v all 
lU\udsU'y, llorcMce F., Super vi>Dr of Kl«- 

nient.uy Kdiuatiott, State Dcpafduent of Edn^ 

fation, Salein; Advisory ('ountil to the 

CoiiHuiitee on Policies and Pro>rrani for 

Kiiral Kduc.Miori 
Uooth, (Mr.v> ,\KUt> C,, Superintendent of 

StJiooN, ^f ariori County, Salern 
Boyir, (Mrv> F^vlla C, Superituendent of 

Schoo!>, (J rant County, Canjon City 
/Ihickin^jhani, {Mrs) Velrna d,, Superinten 

<!(nt of Schools, Deschutes County, Bend 
Casiday, (Mrs,) Fois S,, Teacher, Lower 

Ifrid^e District No. i.'F Terrebonne 
Clem, (Mrs.j I^eryl K.. SupervlMnj? Teacher, 

Kastern Oregon Collfse <jf Kducation, Fa 
^ Craniie 

/Cor win, (u-orvie A., Superintend^ nl of Schools, 

Hood l^iver {'oantv, >/oDd Hher 
Cou/ens. (.Mrs ) Veda K,, Supcrintendetit of 

Schools. Cnion County, Fa Crarnle 
Dauiclsnn, (Mrs.) I,ucil[e Klin^e. Koute s. 

V'ux ic, A. Kuc;enc; Aflvisory ( ouncil to the 

N.ifjonal Cr;rurnis5)i,m on the Intermediate 

Adiriini-irative Crut 
Katon, Ava T,, Suner intend ent of SehooU, 

Jt'tTersQu County;^ Sl.idras 
^ Farley, Fjlli.in, Superintendent of Schoohs 

I oos County, Coiinille 
Fluv-. Jack C Supenntejjdtnt vf School*, 

Morrow County, llcppner 
Hiiff, M. C., District Superintendent of 

St liOol-4, Nevs port 
Kent> (^rrs, ) Fois D , SiiperiutefKJenf of 
^ St hoots, Cohindna County, St. Heten«c 
KiukT, W, K,. Su|ierintendeiit of Schools 

I nutilla CouJity, Pendleton 
KniKihfen, Wily \\\, Suptr intendent of Schools, 

Shertnati County, >roro 
Mekvold, .\lf IF, Superititendent of Schoo!.s, 

Jackson County, M<'dfofd; Sfaf^ Director 
Kccs, Krrot C,, Superintendent of Scliools, 

Ntulttionirdi County, Portland 
Kood; \j. <F, Superintendent of Schools, Clack- 
amas County, Orejtron City 
St'K;ej'. John Superintendent of ochooF*, 

lurry Cou fi t y , f I old B each 
Shotd, U'alter <>.. State r)epartmcnt of Edu- 
cation, SalcTn 
Siminnns. Cdrs.') Kita H,, Superintendent of 

Schools. Wheeler County, Kossi] 
/SJy, AF. Stipcrin^ende^f of .Schools, 

C rook Co\nty, Princville 
Spra^^ue. (>!rs.) Anne, Superintendent of 

Schoo!K, !.ake County, Fakeview 
Tovvler, E. D., Superintendent of SchooD, 

Chit sop County, Astoria 

I VSTtTUTloyAL Ml MBFkS 

f.ihr.iry, Eastern Oreyon College of Educa- 
tion, f-a (Irandf 

Fihrary, OrcKon Collc/s'e of Education, Mon- 
mouth 

Oreiion Association of County Schools Super 

iritefi<!ents, Salein 
Oregon State Library, Sakm 
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PKNNSVLVAMA 

l^irnjir, K.rjth V . .\>-[-\\iA Suit rinftiuU r>l oJ 

S- Knots, Sui'i.T-^fr rmiuiy, ^o!i'i( rH'5 
)Vi-ffr.>, Kf'Vt-rt NT. A--i-t.^iit Sujirf 1 1 i!vn- 

fi'.rj of Si*m:,'., SrMilrf I'-iMlHv, Sr!fMs 

inir!t-i' in'-ii-r 
Iku'luM, t i'..ul«'^ H,, Su^t** Snj\f rtnivivltnt of 
l*uli1u' In-lriHTh,n, St,*!«' I H;>;iTir}irrir of 

CavuioI |o the ("oiTHiiit^cf ori i'tilii it'> ^ru! 

Pro^r un for K<jral K<!u.mi i*jri ; t'o Ch/iirnnn, 

Nitron. d <'ori)(nissiorj on fhr Irvtf rrneftr.ite 

A'lrjiinsNtr.itivo Vtut 
llurVho!'!t:r, \V. (*l.\y, Siiper|iUtMii!fr;t of 

5t!ioo1s Milllin County, i^tnti 
Piitls. J.ir^K-'i K . Snprrinlt nil'-iu f Schools, 

l.awrj'mc f'outity, N<\s ri>,rlp 
I>onM.Tso!>, \V. }{., Snprririlmili'nt of Srhno!-;, 
;^s!nni;ton County, \\'Hs}iin^'ton ; St.iJr Cojn- 
iniMf'e Nft'inlor 
Kn^'fin.in, \VV<fIy C , Tt-.uhcr, llonesil.ile > 

CofiifTilMft' Mrnjyicf 
FarVr. KoJurf A , Siipr rinten<!t'nr of f^cliools 
I.f'^jiKh Coui ty, AII<'nfov\ n: Si,t« CGnnniitPf 
NfeiiiSor 

F,iijst, neivt-r S, Suprrinfcn^irnt nf Silioots 
^ Jtuu;^ta Connu. M»(^iht'r.vn 
Fink. I, vail J , A'.sist.int Snn^rinlenrlenr of 

Schoof*, lliu^fiiik CounU', Harri •"■biir^' 
Cfi^s, Nevitoii \S*., Siilit'rtn1en<V:nt nf Sc)ioolv 

UcrV, > Coil Ml y, 0!f y 
Gef'Ji-irt, \Vo'.Mlrn<.v \V,. (■;r;i.fij:ite A«.-^fsiit. 

l'iiivt>r-ify of INttsbiifk^h, ritf-burj^'h 
f^rottenthalfr, (Kcv.) Toscpfi Vl., iJirecror, 

To-Ah ,Tntl Co\inlv CJnjrche^, VVe«;\iyt*rian 

Church in the V A , HirrisburK 
Ifrr/o^r. WVhsf^r C., Superintenile/H of 

S<.hooI<i, Chrslfr County, Wtsl Chr<<t^T 
Hf^s WAllcr r.., /.>7/ Sfftnb^^r, Slippery Uoik 
KoTptcii, M.^uricf F , SiipcrintenOrnt of Schools, 

Frif County, V.r\e 
Knftjr, Paul. > -<«t:itit Supfrinfendt^nt of 

ScKooU, r^Uir t*out\^y, n«!lv>orn5: State 

Comrnifle*' MtJu^or 
McConnfl, ClArenc* H , Sup^rintcrKVnt of 

SchooT*. Lyc'ifni>i)c County, \Vjlli;\mspot t : 

SlA^f Committer NferuHc^ 
NfcKelv^y. Kuifrtie NV. AssUtant Sup'riiU^ri- 

<5frt of Sclinol^i, \\'t'<.tnioreI^tn! County, 

Clr^en^il'iirK' 

MacV. Mflvin (t, vSupf rv}s!n>r Princip.'*), P.**!!' 

sa'ics Joint Schools, KirUncr^iville 
^^A^(c^y, Jo^n Jr , Superint<'r(1<'nt of School';, 

Wirrerj County, W.irrcn 
Nfartin, HaroM V , Director, Uuroau of Ccnfs.sl 

K<lucatK>n, Sta^c Df ;^:irtnvf nt^ o( PuhUo In 

<ilriiclion. llarrisfjurK" St.ite Committee ^^en^■ 

her 

Moon, A)lcn K.. Assistant Supf ri ntcni^en t of 

School*. Crawford County, Mea'iville 
^^urph>^ A. A., Superintendent of School:;, 

Clarion {^ounty, Clarion 
Dates. H. Hrown. ]:t South ^oth Street, 

HaTti5.hur)?, Perinsytvani:\ 
Peler'i, Hoyl B,, vSuperinff lulent Oi School*. 

Crawford County, Nfea(?ville 
Prutinian, Stuart K,, Superintendent of 

Schools Carbon County, Jim Thorpe 
Ray, Henry, Chih! Oevelopmtnl Center, Buck* 

County, Rristol 
Schell, John S,, Supervisor of Spc-cia! Kduca 

tion. Mercer County, Mercer; State Com- 

tnJttee ^femher 



Shasv. (Mrv) (kiuvu.vc llmM-n, iVhhlc Hill 
Av rr-, l>uyl^ -if!Afi ; Cijiuniittce on Kura^ 
Lift' KiliH.iU;iri oil fli, W'orM Scene 

Shr ilTiT, hon.if'l A . As>ist uit I'ri ucipal, 
(lanh'ft Spot Ki^'fi SJiool, Nt'w Holland 

ScKiH, Tlnlftta Iv, Frariktin Courity, Marion 

Si>nvN!(rrs.rr, 1 >, !<!aymotiiK Super visinK V:in- 
r\\:\], Willi u ubiirv; Corifiiufkity School*, 
Miatr < 'iiuti</, WillMin-bur^ 

Spfvtcl. H ut>ld n , Assis^Md SMpvrinlendei^t of 
S(bnr)U, Sihuylkill Covii^ty, I'ine (irovei 

I'oUKniUi'O MflllhiT 

SlocV, V,:kr5 K., A>>i>iaiit Superintendent of 

SJiooIs, Crritre t'oiuity, Hrlfcfoniet Statf 

{'n!mrii((tc >reriihet'; Advi>ory Council to the 

N,ittoi!:il Coiunii>>^iuri on tfie Inttrrnedtatc 

Adniitii'^trafive I'nif 
Swift/, ir, Km Supaintrnd- I t nf SrV u ts, 

York County. York 
Tfi'WMp^Dn. (',, |{,-iler. Sup( riji^vn-i^. • of 

SJi<iol>*, U(,ltw.'\rc t,'mint>, Mt-dis 
Clrifh, i'O^ltr (i., Stip^rjntendent of ' iot;, 

^f.rh.'inori Cmuny, Lebannty 
Will^. M, Vine ml. Assistant Suj^erintendent, 

^\>^tnlorelaMI^ County, tIrecnshtiriK' 
Vp.Tf;er, WilMam A,, I'rofcsor of Educational 

Adniini^tration, Ktiifrilus, Cniversily of 

r^ttvlmrtrh, Pitts!iur^h 
iTetler, (Mrs.l Paul A,. Cnit President, Con- 

press of Parrnl-i and Teacher?, Altoona: 

St.-ite C'onHiiittee Menih^r 

y,?ra [.rhman Memorial Library, Stat^ 

Tpacliers Colle^'e, SJi ippensburp 
Frfe l.ibr.ity of Philadelphia, Middle City 

Wfst district. I'hiladclphia 
State Teachers College, \Vcst Chester 
Dcpnrtmrnt of Social Kduration and Action, 

rre-h\ trrian Hoard of Christian Kducation, 

Pliihidt'lphia 



UUODK ISLAND 

Leonan^, Charfcs IV, Superintendent, Super- 
vi<voiy CnioTi Schoo!s, North Scituatt 

NoMe, Mark C, S., /r,, College of Arts and 
Sciences, I'niver^^ity of Rhod« Uland, 
KiriK'^ton: Slate Director 

I'ottrr, Ivy K,, Teacher, Saylcsville 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

And'-rson, \V., Superintendent of Schools, 

Horry County-, Conwav 
Batt's, Ine^', (jencral Klcnsentary Supervinof, 

<;reenvi1!e County, i'^reenville 
Blakcly, C. B,, Superintendent of Schools, 

Chester County, Chester 
Bnmson, ^^^rs.) Dewitt, Director of Instruc- 
tion. Orangeburg City SchooU, Orangeburg 
Chaplin, Kllen P,, Superintendent of In^truC' 

tion, Oran>?chur^? County> Orangeburg 
Chn^'-an, W. II,, Supervising PnncipaV 

Nfauldin High School, Mau?din 
Cox, r Hen, Superintendent of Schools, Fair* 

field Couutyj \N innshoro 
Culpepper, Kdwin M., Superintendent of 

Schools. Lft County, Bishopviile 
Uorman, Paul M,, District School Superinten- 
dent, KairforeAt 
Dunn, \V, R,, Superintendent of Schools, 

Crreenwooil County, Greenwood 
Durham, R. A,, State Supervisor of Trans* 

portation, State Fducationat Finance Com* 

niittee, Columbia 
Core, W. E., Supervisor, Agricultural Educa* 
^ tion, Columbia: State Committee Member 
(Irecn, Alhert, Superintendent of Schools, 

Georjk'efown County, Georgetown 
Harmon, Price K., Director, Newberry County 

Public School?, Newberry 



ROSIER OF MfMM RS 



liaffi- n. (Nfr-i. I Nell H , Siiiicrintrndrnt of 
Schools, CiilhiMSM ("(jvinty, St, N!auiicw« 

T.iylor? 

Herndon.'J. F.., Area A;«,<]'4t.int Sii|u'rinh'tulf hr» 

<iffenvj1le Cnunrv, ( Ircrtivillf 
HoiiL:r<i, J! U , ( vNudinator of IriNtriuMnn, 

< 'frfUViV,'' 

Holl.i^l.iy, 1.. L., Area A>>ist.<n{ Supf rintcnilt'rtt, 
t)rrcr 

> Hoole. NV. II. SupcrirM<'n4c!it. VAi-lo District 
Sr}io(.tls, ("or<!ov,i : State t'omruittce MrnsKcr; 
A4vi^ory Council to the Cornmlttfr on 
TolicifH <irnl Program for Rural KiSiuation 
J-irrK-s, Alfrc'la, Supervk'^or, NtK^o K!<in?niary 

StfujoN, Oraiwt'tiurc 
f.ofliH, H, A , J^iJpervUihtf Principal, INctlmont 

V Ix)KKin«i, \V, F., Siipf rintcrMleiit, Oreenville 
County Schqots, GrcenviUe; Advi'iory Conn 
cil ro the Natioru^ Commission on th« Tn- 
TtTnie«!iafo A<lrniriistr,^tive Unit; Advisory 
Conritil to the Cornmittpc on i'oticif.s and 
iVoNrrarn for Rural Kducalion 

\ Ma>>ry, T. F„, Superintendent, District Schools, 
Intn.in 

MiilUkin, T. S., Princip.i1, (Irecnvillc 

PiOer, jdit C., Svificrinfendent of Schools, 

I.aiic.i>tfr County, l,anca<iter 
Kawlinson, Ian \V., Supervisor of Transporia. 

tion, State r)e|»artn.cnt of Kducation, OcirKc- 

town 

Rutland, A, J., Superintendent of Schools, 

Aiken County, Aiken 
Sartor, ffcrman W., South Carolina State Col- 

iCkte, OranaeburK' 
Snmh. Arthur. Superintendent Area i, Horry 

C otinty, Conway 
Trai]ii]if11. Walt^rr. Suprriraendent, 1). W. 

Mmirl Pu^dic School, Clcrn^on 
Vcrdin, T, M.. Jr , Director o; Rural Service, 

C,r,:envdlc County Schools, Circcnville; State 

Director; Rxectiiive Committee of the De- 

{•arimrnt 

Youn^;. U'lUiam C, Supen'ntcndrnt, Depiirtment 
of Kdiicatir>!i, fleorKetown County. Clcortte- 
town 

InsTITI'IION %L M> MBF H5 

fjhr.iry, Clemson Colfei<e, Clem^On 
Exfcn><ion Division, trmvernity of Soutft Caro 
lina. Columbia 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

f^rofldwine, (MrsJ I>oris, Superintendent of 

Sf.hnoI<, Hatnlin County. Hayti 
V'I'ohri, Florence, Superiritendt- nt of Schools, 

Clark County. Clark 
Byniers. (Mrs.) Cd^idy*., Superintendent of 

Schools, Spink County, Redficid 
Deletdl, Mark \V,, fJean, School of Educa- 

fion. University of South Dakota, Vcr- 

niillion 

Fraser, (Mrs.) Pearle I.t Superintendent of 

Schools, T^uffalo County, fiann Valley 
CehfJn^r, (Mrs.") Ada, Superintendent of 

Schools, Miner County, Howard 
CiOllesch, (Mrs.) Florence, Superintendent of 

Schools, r.ayman County, Kennebec: State 

Committee Member 
Hervlii!:, O. Ed^ar» Superintendent of Schools, 

Mitjnehaha County, Sioux Falls 
^Johnson, Ruth V., Superintendent of School*, 
' Rrown County, Aberdeen: State Director 
Koehnc, N'orma, Superintendent of Schooh, 

Kincshury County, De Stnet 
l^e, ^^ahcl, Superintendent of Schools, Robert* 

County, Sisseton 
V t'O^jf, Marjjaret, Superintendent o* Schools, 

BearJIe County, Huron 
l.orenslon, (Mrs.) Winifred, Superintendent 

of Schooh> Hand Coun;y, MiJIer 
Miller. Wilbur Superintendent of Schools, 

Todd County, Mission 



Olson. (Mrs ) ()enc, Secreiary Trtasurer, South 

Dakota l''aririer> Ufuon, Huron 
Peterson. Kred }., Pfc>/e.<sor vf Kducation, Uni- 

Verxiry of South Dakota, Vernn.lion 
Kajewich, (Mrs.) Zona. Superintendent of 

Schools, Nfc-llelte County, \Shjfe River 
Si'oit, (Mrs.) Kdni, Prr>ident, South l>.ikota 

As'TMufrd SrhiMl Uo.irds Heclj 
Slcj^tr, (Mrs, ) Atuva, Suptrintendent of 

Sohool-*. Hyde County^ UiKhinore, 
Titus, Kfina M , Superintendent of Schools, 

San!)orn County, Woousocket 
\';inn itt(r, )hro\i] }J , Xorlhern State Teachers 

CoHe^ce, Aherileen: Advisory Cri\sncil to the 

Conirnittee on Poliries and Program for 

Rural Filucalidu 
Wei«irfiaar, Nellie A,, Suijermicndent of 

SchooU, K<{Miunds Countj^ Ipswich 
V^Vel^, (Mrs.) Hild.i, Surerintendent of 

Schools, Lawrence County, Dt'adwood 
White, C. K , Superintendent of Schools Can* 

ton: iMuuiin^r Committee, Midwest Con- 
ference on Adniini>tralive Leadership Serv- 

in^ Comnujnity SchooU 
Woo da II, F. C, Superintendent of Schools, 

Aurora County, Pfankinton 

INSTITI ItONA!. Me^^BF.R 

Library Northern State Teacher.s CoUeKe. 
Aberdeen 



TENNESSEE 

Rarne'i, George H., Superintenifent^ SheJby 
County Schools, Memphis; State Comrtu'ttee 
Member 

Black, R, Superintemlent, Crockett County 
Schools. Alamo 

Do'>t:tt, JJurKin Pre'^l'lcrt, Ka^t Tennessee 
State ColleMP. John<;on City 

Doyle^ \(ildred K,, Suiierlntendcnt, Knox Coun- 
ty SchonN, Knf>xvji!e: State Director 

Evans, Hasscll, Superintendent, l^nicoi Coun- 
ty Schools, Erwin 

Faulkner, Shannon D,, SuperlnteridenL Tipton 
County Schools, Covin>;ton 

Fit/«erafd, N, K,, Dean, Collene of Educ4tion, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Fro>t. NorrTKin, f.iff Memb/r, Rural Kducation, 
American rnsiitute of Cooperation, Nashville: 
Advisory Council to the Committee oti 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 

Gentry, R. Henry, Superintendent, Humphreys 
County Schools, Waverly 

Martin, Joseph R,, Superintendent, Fayette 
County Schools, Somerville 

Moore, H. Claude, Superintendent, Dyer Coun^ 
ty Schools, Dver^burK^ Advisory Council 
to the National Commission on the Inter- 
mediate Adminisirative Unit 

Moss, J. E., Superintendent, Davidson County 
Schools, Nashville 

Pease, Clarke D., Route Fairview 

Pickcl, T. Wesley, Co Director, Division of 
Schoothouse Planning and Trannportatton, 
State Department of Education, Nashville; 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and PrOijram for Rural Education 

Pickens, H. D., Professor, Car jon-Newman Cot- 
lege, Jeflferson City: Advisory Council <o the 
Committee on Policies and Programs for 
Rural Education 

Posvers, Sue, /.i/e AfemJer, Memphis 

Sarver, C. H., Superintendent, Lincoln County 
Schools, Kayetteville: State Committee Mem- 
ber 

Smotherman, Beater, Assistant Professor of 
Education. Middle Tennessee State College, 
Muffreesboro: Advisory Council to toe 
Committer on Policie;* and Program for RurtI 
Education 

Turner, W. E., Director, Division of Negro 
Education, State Department of Educatiort, 
Nashville 
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U'llli nuiQii. t>. C , Siii<ritir»Tii|rrM, Ja^ kvjn 

Covmtv ScliooK, i ill ncslxiro 
W^lsnn, HO"* H , Sui-rftntt riilotit, Mdr^.ui 

IS>TaL'H*>> Mfc.MB!-KS 

tiJ r.uy, MhM!,- r,.nnts>,o Stati' Cii!K'vr'. Mi,;r 
t r ft' si lorti 

Library, Ueorcc lV^^f>(!y Culfcr^e for rravlitT\ 



TKXAS 

ILiiley, Mary, Pe^ulK-r, .^lJ^^in 

BinkN, Kohtri I,,, Snicrii.icnilf nt oi SJiooU, 

Chi rokfe* ('nuiily, Kvisk. 
Hat'^on, J, K , Supcruiteri-lcnt of St luiol'*, 

Mcl^!m.in County, \\';\v'0 
t5{Mirii, W , Supcr^rjreuilent oi St^liooU, 

< "oHinusA onh County, W^HinKton 
Hffiton. 11.^ K. SuiHTitdemif ru of Sthoot\ 

Yo.'Aurn County, IMiir^s 
lUack, ILirley H., Superiri(<'ii<ienl o( Siliool'^, 

Urown (,"ouu!y. iU<n\nwno<} 
lloy-'U Roy, Supfririti-inlent of Schools, [.ubbixk 

("()Ur(ty,' I.ufi^iock: I'l inning Committee, 

Sonrlivsr>l Conf< r< tu r on Administrative 

I .e.i«!' ts)np Servirw ("onurjunlty Scliook 
ISrik'ht. J. U, Sofx nntctident of SthooU, 

Johnson Couruy. < IrSisrue 
FUinson, VA/o \\ , Snperinteniknt of Sc?ioo1s, 

C'tjnanthe Coutitv, Com.iriche 
Brnwnlt-r, K, C . .'^uperititetulent of Schools, 

"IVrrv County. H;o.vnficM 
IUi!ifiru% \V. 1)., Snperintenilent of Scliool^i, 

V>rj.'4>s. Covinty, Rry.in 
C.'iinpUo!!. \.c<?!n.\, Sujh r intcndent of SchooK, 

(^fryrll Coutity, C:itf>vtlle 
Carltle, Shclrn.i, Sijpt'r\isor of Klementary Kdu> 

t'afion, T-nbbock lounty, I.uNbock 
Cirney. N, t.., Kiet«l Kepresentativt', Oftioe of 

Kducitioii, IV S. hep.irtrnent of Healtli, 

K'!u<:alionf and Welf.irf. D.ill.is 
Ch:jlmers,^ W K ,^ Supt-rintendtist of Sdioolft, 

Cooke County, G.iinesville 
Cheek, H, Cl.iy. Suprrinteiident of Schoo!';, 

Hopkins County, Sulphur SprinK-* 
CoU-s. Rny D.jvi^. Superintendent of Schoois. 

Mitchell County. Colorado City 
Cooke. Herhrrt \\., Superintendent, School 

tiistricl N'o. 4, Knickerbocker 
Davis, O. T., Superintendent of Schoots, StonC' 

wall C^ountv, A^perniOTJt 
Oe.^n, Mauil. Assi-tant Superintendent of 

SthooU, f.ubboik County, I.nhbock 
Oibrell. (Mrs. I 0]lie X,. Teacher, Caldwell 

County, San Antonio 
Pin^ituore. W. M,, Superintenrlerit of Schools, 
. ^ Wichita County, Wichita Kalf5 
V Kv.in^, Joe I)., Superintendent of Srhoot^, 

Uurnel County, Biirnet 
l-'<infd"i. Jack, Sujieriiitendent of Schools liur. 

Icsoti County, ( aldwell 
^Korenjan. Afary, SuLierintendenl of Schoots 

Hal) County*, Menipni'» 
Fort. FJen, .Superiritendciit of School';, Howie 
^ County. I^oi^ton 

(]as(on, fNfrs."* F.li?abeth A,, Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, Tnni Crccn County, San 
Auirelo 

Cilasvcock, Jarne^ M . U'alj 

Grebe, l.e Roy. Siiperinlendenl of School, 

Au«.tin County. Beilville 
Haithcock. (^trs,> Wiltic M,. Superintendent 

of Schools, Hale County, Plainview 
Hancock. W. F., Superintendent of Schoo!?. 

I)ewiti County, Cuero 
Hardy, f... Superintendent of Schools 

Karrtes County, Karnes City 
Karris, H. O,, Superintendent of Schools 

Denton County, Denton 



H.'itris, R I: , Supentitendcnt of Schools, 
<'.ili!^*rli Coni;l> I.otf'i:kr{: I )ep,'^T( riient Vrt^i- 
dri.f ii)'%f»sr: Cniuiinttee on I'uUcie* and 
lV<»»;r,\;n for Kuf.il Fdncafion 

H. ivnie. i rtd , Sn pcrui tendent of Schools, 
Ivi-Uop (ViunU, Hastrc»p 

llrtnijtin. (Mrs,) Kiler» (). I'.lriiient.iry Teacher. 
S 111 Aru'f-lu 

llouNC, NcjI. Su(M-nnt^ nd« ?;t of Sihotds, Hafditi 

(\junty, Koutit^<' 
Hu^^hes, (Mfi.f Koy. Superinfendont of 

Svhnols, \V illbart^tr County, Vernon 
J ack>ou, ^Frank M,, Siiperintetidcnt of School,*, 

Toiu t^rrt-n ("nur.ty» San Anxelo: State Di- 

rectnr 

Johnsrn, H. 11.. J'uperinlendent of Schools 

Ander'iOti ('ourity, I 'ales tine 
Jolly, (Mr<,) Ruth, Superinleiulcnt of Schools, 

Lynn C^Dunty, Talioka 
Koorue, James 1)., Superititerident of School*, 

C nneron County, Hrov. nsville 

I. nwf, (Mrs. ), (1, Assistant Superintendent 
<ir ScbfMiIs, l5urnct County. Uumet 

McDunald. (Murles K., Supf rintendcnt of 
S( liools N!i«Uanri County, Nli Hand 

Mclntyre, Kenneth K., Av'.fjciate I'rofe.ssor. 
Heiiartuunt of FMucitional Adniinistral ion, 
College of Falucation, University of Texa^, 
Austin: .Ad\'isory Council to the Committee 
on I'oUcies .-ind TroKram for Rural Kduca- 
tinn 

Mrlljerson \V. H., Jr.. Suneri ntcndent of 

Schools, Jiainiiton County Hamilton 
Martlner, Arnulfo S., Superintendent of 

Schools, Starr Couruv, Rio tJrantle City 
Mason, kosscr K,, Siip'erintendent of Schools 

Houston ("ouut^r. Crockett 
^tason, Koss(>r. K,, Superiiitrudent of Schools, 

f ■ County, I'aris 
Moselcy, W. H , Superir-tcnflent of Schools, 

Collin County, McKinney 
Xeab (*onal!y, Superintenriert of Schools. Hell 
^ t ounty, lleltoa 

Nuckuls, W. R., Superintendent of Schools, 

(iray County, Parnpa 
Ovkf, rirnmie Rene, Superintendent of SchooN, 

\S'aller (Vjunty, Henip*jtead 
Oliver, Wendell H.. Superintendent of School 

van Zandt Countyj Canton 
Parker, Crady \\, )lead, Department of Edu- 
cation and I'svcholof^y, Te^^as A & M Col- 
leKe, College Station: Advisory Council to 
the Committee on I'olicics and I'rogram for 
Rural Kclucaiion 
Parsons, C, tj,, Superintendent of Schools 

(tiasscock Coutity, Water Valley 
Petty, T. O., Superintendent of Sc 
Horkley County, I.evclfand 



Schools, 



I^ickptt, H, C, Superintendent of Schools 

Victoria County, Victofia ' 
Price, (MrsO Leon, Prc^^ident. Texas Con- 

j^fe-s of Parents and Teachers, Dallas 
Ramsey, John C, Superintendent of Schools, 

Hdl County, HilKhoro 
/Richerson, Ruth Nf,, Superintendent of Schools, 

Doriley County, Clarendon 
Roberts, I.. A., Su nerintendcnt of Schools, 

Dallas C*ounty, Dallas; Kxecutive Committee 

of the Department: Advi^sory Council to the 

( ommitlee on Policies and Program for 

Rural Kducation 
Sanders, Mary Shipp, I.iU Me>nh(f, Cleburne 
Shepparfl. J. Jfall. Supenntendent of Schools, 

Harris County, Houston 
Smith, Clyde K., Superintendent of Schools, 

llexar County, San Antonio 
Smith, Morton, Superintendent of Schools 

Harrison County, Marshall 
Smith. >f. K,, Superintendent of SchooLs 

HidaiKO County, Fdinbur^f 
Snow. De^kin D., Superintendent of Schools, 

Nueces County, Corpus Christi 



ERIC 



ROSTFR OF MKMB} KS 



Stoft'Ier, C!tor>i:c, PrintituK lUatkwrH Kura! 
U'Kh School. lUiKkwell 

S(ossc, O. }[., SuperintctiiieiiJ of ScliooN, Tar 
r.irif I'oaniy. Kor{ Worih; Atlvjsory Counn) 
10 Ihe N'ational ('orunnssion oti the lu\fT- 

Thor?i.Vs (Mrs.) Jtssu* (• , SiiiMrnitcn^fci.c of 
^Stlunif*. ('utile County, r.i'ilkah 
Vick, Jf-^si?, Suporintf rodent of Sctn^olt, 

WaktUinl, J. K,, Superintt^ihlcnt of Schoo!<, 

Kills <*otimy^ Waxaliacluf 
Wallace. Morrts S.. HeaM, |U'[iartn\cnt of K<Ui- 

cation. TfXAs Tt'chiiolo^ual Collf^e, l.tjb- 

hock 

Wajsnri, J. i'., SuiicrintenMf nt o( SdionU, 

Navarro County, Corsicana 

WVrtt/, <li'orK<r, Sujv<Tiiitt;n*ivin o( Schools 

^Hays Coufitv, San Nfaroos 

VViHiam*, F^ifor.l, I'riiuipal, Campus Klctnt-n- 

tary Schorl. Soulhwesj Tcx.i.s State Teaih^rs 

Collcf^e, Si n "Carcos 

Wvnn, Cvjj N Sup<>r intt'r^Jent of Sc?ioo]s 

Fori Bern, ( , .-ity. Kiehmond 

I v'TlnyAt, MrMBFkS 

f.^^liu f.ibrar, Sam Hoiuton Stal« Tcacliers 

C oltc>^c, MuntNvillr 
T.ihMry. Stfulien V Ausfin St\tc CoUe^e, 

NocoRilochi'* 
j.|lir,iry, l'iiiver%ily of Houston, ItouMon 
I jl)r.iry. I'niver^iiy of Texa^. Austin 
LUirary. V\>>t T^xa^^ St ite CoUe^e, Canyon 

Merjoriaf r.ihrai-y. Howard }>avn«? 



UTAH 

Ahhott, Shx. C, , SujK-rtrUendcnf, t.*inTi}i School 

|)i-trict, N't'mal 
V Chipnian. R. S,, Snptrintcnitcnt, Sortti rJi<.trn(, 

Sunimit County, Coalville 
Farn^woTth. \.. Warren. President. Hoard of 

KdiJcation, Heher 
Frye, Cli(Yord L.^ Superintendent, Kinery 

Count/ School District. HLtntlnsloiv 
O^CJrsf.n, j. Super intftidcnt, J'ui'te School 

J)istri<t, ^^aryjsvalc 
f Siimsior, S;>affori], District Superintendent of 

Schools, North Sanpete District, Mt. Vlea«;ant 
Th«urtt, Uloy^l M., Superintendent, Cache 

Cojuity School DiMrid. Iv0>?an: S?ate Dircc 

tor 

Von^ UaRoner, Ferriri, Superintendent^ 
Uasatch Dhtnct Schoofs, Heber City 
, Wright, (^.olden V., Snpcrintendent, Millard 
(ounty Schopl District, Fillmore 

ISSTtTUTIOVAL NrEM8{:R 

Library. l'niver«;ity of Utah, Salt l.ake City 



VERMONT 

Butler, N, Richard, Superintendent of Schooti, 
Kock^rKham Wesiminsicr District, Windham 
County, Hellows Falls 

Codding'. Ernest M., Superintendent of vSchcols, 
•Vortheast District, Addison County, Bristol: 
Slate Director; Advisory Council to the 
National Commission on the Intermediate 
Administrative I'nit 

Holden, A. John, Jr., Commissioner of E^luca- 
lion, State Department of Education, Mont, 
pclier: Advisory Council to the Committee 
on Policies and Vro;?rani for Rural Educa- 
tion 

Mavnard, Addie E.. Helping Teacher, State 
Department of Education, Fair Haven 

Rusyelt, Karlene Verna, Helping Teacher, 
State Department of Education, Hart >n : Ad- 
visory Coiincil to the Committee on Foliciei 
and Program for Rurat Education 



Wakthelc!, Trban C, Superintendent of 
ScliooK, Nurth Di-'tnct, Caledfjnia County, 
Tydonville : State Coiiinurti'e Nf ember 

Whitcoinh, F, <i, Stfperififendont of Schools, 
Orange Fa>t School DiMiricl, Rradfortl 

Stale Te.iclHrs ColU>'e, l.yiijlon Center 



ViKGINIA 

Calihvt)!, J, S., Division Superinlcndcrt, Pow* 

^ h.itan County Schools }*ov* hat,ui 

Cassi'U 11. K, Division Superintendent, 
Au^'U>ia^ County Scfjoo)<;, Staunton." Ad- 
visory ("ouncil to the Coriunittce on Folicics 

^ and Vrokjratii for KurnI Education 

Chitturit, Kdwiii \\\, DIvi.sion Superintendent^ 
Norfolk; County Schools Norfolk: Advisory 
Council to t!ie National Commi>sion on the 
tnti-rnicdi itc Admin i>trative I "nit 

Collin^, Viixil W., J)isision Superintendent, 
Scott County Schools, (iate City 

Crit/tT, FriinW J. Division Superintendent, 
Fuhiski County Schools, Pulaski 

Duncan, J.tmcv A., Rural Vuulh Specialist, 
^ Viri^inia Poyltcchnic Institute, Hlack^bur^ 

Fe:\r5i. Macon K,, Division Superintendent, 
^ KiuuMihurkj County School. Victoria 

Fulcher, T^ler, Division Supcrintet\denr, 
^Amherst County Schools. Madjson Jlei^hts 

Ciasijue, O, D., Division Superintendetit, 
W arrtn-Kappahannock County Schools, Front 
Ko>\iJ 

Cayl<r, W Ueotoji, Division Superintendent, 

Kinw (feor^e Stafford County School,?, 

Frederii.ks|iur^ 
Grace, Cyril W., Gradurite Student, University 

of N'ir^iiiii, Charlotte>vil1c 
HiM.ti^jell, Fiitil. Division Superintendent, Cul- 

neper County Scliools. Culpeper: Stale 

Dirt'Ctor 

Kay. Floyd S., DiviMon Superintendent, Rock- 
^ bridge County Schools, I^xiriKton 

Kyle, Roy K., Division Superintciufcnt, Bedford 
County Schools, llcdford 

RcynobUt R. P., Division Superintendent^ Car> 
roll County Schools, Hillsville 

Thweatt, Theodore O,, Vocational Agriculture 
Distructor, Di^'iputanM Train/UK School, 
IVince Georges County Schools. Disputanta 

Webb, David, Division Superintendent, Han- 
over County School^. Ashland 

Wtisdj William H,, Division Superintendent, 
Madison County Schools, Madison 

Johnston Memorial l.ibrary, Virginia Stale 

CoUe^re, Petersburg 
Library, f^n^wood ColleK?, Farmvillc 
f-ibrary, Ra<lford College, Radford 

WASHINGTON 

Allen, A. W.^ Sunerintcndent o! Schools, 

Yakima County, Vakima 
Anderson, r,eo. Superintendent of Schools, 

Ferry County, Republic 
Ani^lemyer, Earl L., Superintendent of Schools, 

(.incoin County, Davenport 
✓Baker, (Mrs.) Ifelcn A., Superintendent of 

Schools, Island County, Coupeville 
v/Bennetl, (Mrs.) Dorothy Jr., Superintendent of 

Schooli*, Snohomish County, Everett 
Bethel, (Mrs.) Rufh. Superintendent of Schools, 

Pierce Countv, Tacoma 
Cramblitt, De Eore, Superintendent of Schools, 

Kitsap County, Port Orchard: Advisory 

Council to the National Commission on the 

Intermediate Administrative Unit 
Crosby, (Mrs.) Lydia F., Superintendent of 

Schools, Cowlitz County, Kelso 
y/Dahlke, Florence, Sunermtendcnt of Schools, 

Douglas County, Waterville 
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Dimriii!^ !.. .N! . S'lpriw frii'U nl of Suliool^, 

Diihois, (Ntr'i.i Kutty K., Sui t rihtfti lfiit 

Scliuot>, Stevens C'uut\ty. ("oUiUf 
Kmef'^on, \\ , Siiccriiittn-lfnt of SvliooU, 

Sjiok.tne I'oMotv, S(n»K^!if 
Vurry. (Mrs ) ('Ir.ur M . Sut-irsiiini lt ut 

Si }i.in|s. K!i. 'Ki< ii ru'.way. iioMtii-Lilr 
{Jrtiu.i, (Nfrs.3 I,iir.« A, Sii}v-r!ii!cnM<rii uf 

Scl'.ools, Sk.i.'ii.uiM rouiity, SU'wuNim 
K<TUUco»t, (Mrs I I'loffrice. Siiptriutnulcut 

of Si fiool". I .ewi'i (."oiiTify, ("licK ilis 
Kiia.vlt:, jl I., Siij»erinion']f nl of S* hooU, 

I'lirlaii Cntirnv, \\>n ,<ri. 
t.ei'Hf, Vtrrti \' , Consult. kn{ in t'ouniy School 

Aiinurtislr.kti'.'n, St.ittf Ucfia ri nu-iu of Kfliua. 

tion. Olym[n I 
t.orv't*. <i. |r;i, Sup? ri!it< lultiut of Scliools, 

Skaviil Cminty. Mount Wri^nri 
Milr-;. J, K. Sunrfintrn<lefit of ScliooN, Kini' 

Ntortfnsro, !U!fn;ir, Trnioi-il. (\}-,ttr KIrnifn 
(.iry School, r.uoiii.i: Srnc Comnutft-f ^^t■^l■ 
t«rr 

I*i«-rcc, (Mrs/i M.irv (',. Su[!Lrin{cn'l< ot 
SchooK, Afluns Couriiy. Kit/ville: Sl;Ut' 

rufTr-nrotli. (Mr-i.) KHi, Suptrmlenacfit of 

Dionijisr.n rNJr«.) Nr uk^aret. Su|»i rintcndf nl 
f>f Schonl*. nrrurii) I'miuty, Prosspr 
V ^V^l!tanl<^, (Nrr*.) \'er\ C.,' Simerifi^pnilent of 
Sih(^oIs. Tfpirston Countv, Olvinpt.i 
Wysii.k. fVfrs. ) K:uiv. Kleiuem.irv School 
I'niK ip.il. Me.jii al l.akr: Stati? Comnnttcf 
NtciTihtr 

r.ilf.iry. St-it<- I ollf^f of \V.istii,!^t()n. rnlhn.-in 



WEST VIUGIMA 

Anh^f, Charles H., Pirector, ProKrarn in 
K4uc;itionaj I .f,ider<ihtp, St^te I >epirinien{ 
of K<tucat[r){i , Charleston: AihisOry Conncil 
to ihf CoinniiMce on PoU( it* and I'ro^^ram 
for Kufjl Kf^uCcTtioi^ 

Halfjwin, Kohcrt I).. I'rofe>v,or of Kducational 
Atlrninistration. Wot V'ir^iriia I'^niversity, 
Mofijanto^^ n : St.He fiireuMor 

Hillups, Ctcil \V., (lcn<?ral Supervisor, Hoonc 
County School*, Nf,:jcli?;on 

Brvson, neorfcie \V., SuprrintemJent, Mc- 
bowell County School, Welch 

Cooper, E. Wilton, A«»^istant Supe rititcnc^ent, 
(iftfenhrifr ("onrUy Schools, l-ev^i^^hLlrg 

Crawford. Rohert T.. Superintendent, t.ewis 
County Schools. Weston 

Creasy, lames, Superintendent, Berkeley Coun- 
ty Schools, ^^arti^shurK : State Committee 
Memher; Advisory Council to the Xation.il 
Comnusfion on the Interjnediate Adminis- 
trative t'nit 

Darnell, Wsliiani Earl, Supervisor of Tran^. 
porUtion, (ireenhfier County Schoolj^, Lewis- 
hurg County School*?, I.e'Aishtjrj? : State 
Committee Memher; I're>idcnf, Division of 
Pupil Transportation 
. I)eit2, Oak ford. Superintendent, Nicholas Conn- 
ly Schools, Summer ville 

Flinn, \'. L, , A S5istant Superintendent, Kana- 
wha County Schools, Charleston 

Ciiven?;^ Merton V'.. As-istant Superintendent, 
Nferion County Schoo!«i, Fairmont 

Harper, Stelman, Superintendent, Tucker Coun- 
ty SchooU, ParsonA 

Harrah, D. D., Superintendent, Greenbrier 
County Schools, l.ew'ishurg 

Harris, Bretsel, Superintendent, Barbour Coun- 
ty Schools. Philippi 

Kennedy, Eddie C,, Wtsi Virginia University, 
Morgantowfi 



^Cc(IlltTlC, jtaniHr, tieucr.tl Su|ifr vi-^or, Minrr:il 
Cuunty Si. Ji<>i»ls, Kr\-t i 

Nroutxt'itiffv. Juhd v., Prcstdriit, (Ircenhricf 
jmnor ( olU'>;<', Li\». whur^; : Couitnittei' on 
Knral ^ ifc and Kdu^afion on the WorM 

S^ rlU' 

ScvurjirrviiU', Dflriiar K, l)fan, (dcnville 
Sl.iif I'olU'k'i', ( ilviis ilfc : Sl.ktc CitnHinttof 
Mriiil-i'r. Advisory (nniuil to tiu' Coiuniittcf 
an IVjIicu's and rriK-r;nii for l<iu;^l K«liKa- 
tion 

Stttnpjf, Audrrw, l^rincipal, Kuna^vha Couiily 
SWiuoU. Sis>,,nvillc< 

riiornp^wn, (Mrs.) Juariiti W., Uircvtor of 
Kurat hiiUuatuni, Kuiawln County Schools. 
(Iiarlc'tun: Kxt^utivt" I'umnnticc of the 
I >t. p;trtin»,'jtt ; State Committee Mcmhcr; Ad- 
vi-^orv Council to (ht' ('onmuttee on PolictfS 
and tVo^iram for Kiiral Kducation 

Tru-^^ltr, K. lirowu, Su(>erintcn<5t'nt, I'pshur 
County Sc!;o(iU, IUicJ< haruiou 

I'ptnn, Arthur V, Supt' r i nt<«nd«'nt. Harri 
vun County St:liool>, C'lark^ihur^,' ; SpOi ial 
Caminiitco on ScoutinK iu Rural Schools 

Watson, )^^ul W, Super iiiitndrnr, Prestoti 
County Scliools. KinKwoo<l 

WilJaril, (Mrs ) Nf^iti^arct, F.kmcntary Super- 
w-^uT, FairriHuu State Collf^;!'. Mor^.TTitown 

Wdniotli, Starts, Superintendent, Randolph 
County School, K.lkins 

I VSriTt.'T|Os; M. NffMB?? 

James K, ^t»]rrow Lihrary, Marshall Collc>:t% 

Huiiii»it;ton 



WISCONSIN 

AllfMi, Kowena L , Supti int<:-nilci'.l of SchooN, 
Portage ^ Cciunty. Stevens Point 

BarbtT, (5for><e, Supf r i iittrndent of SkhooK. 
\Vaupaca County^ \Vaupaca 

Par>n'r, Htiuy, Superintendent of Schools, St, 
Croix County, Hamniond 

Ifarnard, C. M., Superintendent of Schools, 
ColmnhiA County, Poita^e 

Bock, (Mrs.i Kva N., Suncriiuendcnt of 
Schools, JefTeriion County, jrfTerson 

Uforakcr, Walter T., Cliairinan, Department of 
Apricutture and Extension Kducation, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madisoti 

Brown, Gretna T., Superintendent of Schools, 
Manitowoc County. *Ianitowoc 

Brown, Winston D,, Supcrintenilcnl of Schools, 
Waukesha County, Waukesha: Fifjt Vice- 
Vre.sident. Division of County and Kural 
Area Superintendents; Advisory Council 
to the Committee on Policies anf^ ProKram for 
Kural Education 

Bune, Lewis K. Superintendent of Schools, 
F*olk County, llalsam f^ke 

Corri^an, Fd., Principal, Wood County Normal 
School, Wisconsin Rapids 

Donovan, Joseph D., Superintendent of Schootj, 
Brown Countv, Green Bay 

Drake, Alice, I)irector of Rural Kducation, 
Wisconsin State College, Ua Crosse 

Ed I, Steve, Super in ten(5ent of Schoo!<4, Wal- 
worth County, Flkhorn 

Kdmund, Harold R,, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lincoln County, Merrill 

Erickson, N. E,, i'rincipal. Polk County 
Normal School, St. Croix Falls; Slate Com- 
mittee Member 

Flanagan, F. J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Calumet County, Chilton 

Fowler. F, Robert, Superintendent of Schoots, 
Winnebaf(0 County, Oshkosh 

Garnett, R. I.., Director of Rural Kducation, 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls 

Gaulke, Robert J., Fttstdtnt, Doot-Ktwaunet 
County Teachers College^ Algoma 

Glynn, R, P., Principal, Frederic School, 
Frederic 
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<irnhi*ic, I'.ve, SupfnnU'tntcm of Svlnol'^, 

Iron it'ijumy, Murlry 
(Ivisl.if^on, (Mrs ) M;ir>:arcl liici«!, Suprrinit-ii 

iWui ijf t>i.!iools, Kenasli.'j I'uunt), Kcrio^tn 
llifi^fjii, n.-irr> . Sijhi. f (tUtrirlnit of Scliuoh. 

n.itu* r«>!iutv. Sua rr.nru* 
If.in^on. Ntauricp <;.. I'rinvijMl, Cuncruii I'ub 

lic hoc Is, Caiiif ton 
Hifciifol'lt, S. \S' , I'rc^ititfnf, Ont,ik:.itnic ( uim 

Jobn>on, Kot)frl I., Snp^ rv(siti^< Tp.ichir, St, 

("roiv ('(.mntv, Hall in 
Jun»,Hk, h\ \V.. /''';fict(>.i). Dunn (otitify 
^ Norm.i! Si^hool, M< iM>.inohi,.' 
KiU>rr. VahI 1. » Sn;. rintcn^lrrif of ScIiOoN, 
1>0(!k'<' Cowny, junr-ju; Sriff (onirnilfrr 

^ ^^clli^f r 

Kir's. Mit'h.ifl S,, SiJ|>ennlrn4pri{ of Si fuml^. 
MtU-isikcr County, Mih^ .Auk I't- 1 AiU'f>ory 
CoinKil to the ('omnu^tfc ori l^olkies am! 
l)ro^rjf!i fop Kur.k! ^'i.JCAtion; vXdvisory 
("ottsicil to ilie N'.itloiuil rornrniss»nn On the 
fntermeiliafc Adnii n i >trati> c I'ni*; St^e^i.^l 
romtniUer on Scoatin^; sii Kural >choa!* 

KmvlU-. SUxt C"., Supcrintphilent of Schools, 
\\ oo«l ('ouii*y, Wisconsin Ka;n\i* 

Krt"iilow, (U!rT<ir» \V , A>>oii,ue Proffs^or of 
Kvir.d Kttiioauon. ('iuv<rsj|y of Wisconsin. 
^^.l'^i'iar! : SuiU: </o:njMit!ee NIcnthcr; Com 
niittce on TuMic r^lMin."; ,%n(l Con^^triKf ivc 
StUfli<"<>; A'lvi-iory I'unncil to the Conuniitee 
oti PoHcieH ;ifjij 3^fo>crani for Kural K')u< .1 
tin ri 

KrnlL \<t\ (5,. Suncrmttiulcnt of Svliools 

SS'^waun County, SlurAMMo 
r.^imtitrs, ArnoM A . Siiriervuin^( i'rintipal, 

Joifii School District No, ti, J{o1cornbe 
r,eidiT, (Mis.)^ Hwcl, S(incrintcn(Ient of 

Schools, I.a Cro'^-ie I'onnly, f<a Cro^^^ic 
t.e.'iMiiirt', SS'arren, I'r eNiMt-nr, \Vooi| County 

Te.Tch<;r>i Collekie, \Vtscon«i!n Kapi<U 
lAcn, tJ.ir^l K,. Sup^rviMnj^ rrinctpafi Amery 

r'uhfic SchooU, Arnery 
tj>:htf '><-'(, K.iy^ H , Superintendent o( Schools, 

5heh./>m'in County, Shehoy^f jtn 
r/iti'iow, Thoina<i S., Super wi<;inj; IVir^crp.il, 

tlillett Puhtic Schools (Jillett 
r.osin.ski, ^Ml.'iijrhc, Suptrintendent of Schools, 

iJjnc County, Mount Horeh 
NlctJinnis l>, I. . SuperinteniK nt of Schoot«, 

Oxforaviile 

Moore, \V. r. , Suprrintrndent of Schools, 
_ ^^ararhon County, V\*:iu«.iu 
Nelson. Gordon I. , Superintendent of Schools, 
Maple 

O'Beirne, C. 1..^ SuperitUendcnt of Schooh, 
Hayward 

I'atchett, M, A,, Superintendent, /oj'nl School 

histrict No. 1. Columbus 
Tierce, Milton, Klernentary Supervisor and 

A*imin'5ira(ion, .\f tlvraulcee CoanXy^ .Mil- 

waul<ee 

Powern, (Mf5.> frene Cor^.m, Superintendent 

of School*, Crcen County, .\ronroe 
Kitfer, (MrH.) rhylljs, rrincif>al, Dodfje Couniy 

Normal School, Mayvllle 
Rohling, In^fvar Nf , Superintendent, Central 

School DifJtrict No. j, PhilUps 
SclioenotT, K\irt H., Superintendent of Schools, 

S.iuk County, ll.irahoo 
Schort.i, Kliiie, Superintendent of SchooU, 

Pierce County. EHiworlh 
Schumann, Alfred K., Superintendent of 

Schoo{<. Racine County, Knion Crrove 
Sheski. Harry, Superintendent of Schools, 

WashinKton County, West Uend 
. SluT, VVoodrow /., Superintendent of Schools, 

MayviUe: State Committee Member 
Slock, Louis E , Director of Rural Kducatlon, 

Wisconsin State ColJege, F.au Claire: State 

Committee Member 



Sohrrtri !e, (), ) , S, pcnniei^detit of ScbooJs, 

ili)iTjlu t 'oijiify, All)' 1 
Sou'ii^nn, i'hio A., l^rcitur of Transporti- 

ItDn. St.Hf lJep,irtinrnt of I'ublu-^ IlKtrUc- 

tioii, Madison; St.Ue ('dinnuttre Mernhrr 
Stcv^art, Ntay I., Pirtctur of Currivulum for 

Uur;d Schoi>l It.Khcts, \Vi>con«iin Stale 

CulLx«\ n^likosh 
i e,i>d,i'«*, Ito'.vjrd, SuprrMitendrnt of Schaols, 

I ,af,>ytttf C ounty. |),kr!inKtcMi 
'f jiiiin, f.e>ler A , Su|itrriniendf nt of SchooU, 

I'ond «tu l-K Countv, Koru! du f.ac 
Tuufu-M, XdUh M., KitMnenlary Supervisory, 

]>oiiK^^> C'ounu-, I'opl.ir 
Cpstin, i>un.i)d 1. , Superintemlent of Sc^'OoN, 
^ No^;k County Schools, Jane^viile 
V'lirenick, Abtte l)l5on, Kural Supervising 

'I'ratlirr, Hulf.ilr) Coiiui), Alm.i 
W^di^tcr, jcniuc 1., Superintendent of Srhool%, 

Ymi Claire <'cunty, K;ui Claire 
U't'ix, Krarik, Princkpal. Uotiducl Community 

Skhool, l^on(!uel 
WilUnis, lloMier, Superintendent of Schools, 

Door Coutity, Stur^rcnn Hay 
Wiuififr, Adolph I.. Director of Kural ar^d 

Klerneiaary Education. Wisconsin State Cob 

IcKe, WJutcwater: State Director 
\Voodie, (S^r^.) Martha (I,, Superintendent of 
ScliooN, Price I'ounty, I'hilUps 

I SSTlTUtlQN.M. MfMSKRS 

Uhrary. \Visfnn^ir» State Corfi-vf. I.a Crosse 
Ulirary. Wisconsin State CoUene, Whitewater 
Public Piy»r,-uy, MiK,iuVee 
Wi«(fo:rsin Srife Collt-K^, CLurc 
Wisconsin State Co!lcKf» Milwaukee 
\\"is;,unsin St.itf ColU'^e, Superior 



WYOMING 

A51 etnan, (Nfrs.l EfTu*! Superinten^Ient of 

Schools, Pimoln County, Kenmicrer 
^Car>on. (NfrsJ Koseila, Superintendent of 

Sthools l.nranue County, Cheyenne; Stale 

Coi'iHiittfc >refnl>er 
D.^vis, (Mrs) Adria A,, Superintendent of 

Sc!iaot"i, Natrona County, Casper: State 

Connnittce .Member 
Knuiu'tt, n, T., Superintendent of Schools, 

U'ash.ikie Countv, \vorI:infl 
/ Hockett, Xosalie K , Supcrinteudenl of Schools, 

Subtelte County. Pincdale 
I-tfrford, WJma, Superintendnt of VuhUc 

tnstruction. State Department of Education, 

Cheyenne; Advisory Council to the Com. 

inittee on P-jlicies and ProKram for Kural 

hducatinn 

McCort, (Mrs ) Jesj^ic l lupp, Supei intendenl 
of Schools Sweetwater County, Rock 
Springs: State Conimittee 5f ember 
^Nelson Helen J,, Superintendent of Schools. 
Albany County, T^aramie; Advi^iory Council 
to the Committee on Policies and Program 
for Rural Education; Executive Committee, 
Division of County and R\sral Area Super* 
intendents; .V<lvisory Council to the National 
Commission in the Inter mediat€ Administri' 
tive L*n!t 

RfUftser, Walter C. Dean, Division of AduU 
PMucattOn and Community Service, Univcr. 
stty of WyominK. Laramie: Advisory Council 
to the Conimiitee on PolkJes and Program 
for Rural Education 

Sander, Dorri^ L., Director, Elementary Edu- 
cation and Education for Handicapped Chil^ 
dren. State Department of Education, 
Cheyenne: State Committee Member; Ad* 
visory Council 10 the Committee on Policies 
and Program for Rural Education 

Shoemaker, (Mrs.) Ma^ D,, Superintendent 
of Schools, Big Horn Countv, Basin 

Warlow, (Mrs,) Viola W., Superintendent of 
Schooli, Campbell County, Gillette 
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OKOinni, (Mr-i, "I l lnrrnn' I- , SiH>t nnu fhlmt 
of S.lijd!^, I'lrk I'^HHif), < t>>\y . Sufr 

l-itfiUy. I'liivcf vk{y of Wioiuiiu-, 1 ..ir.tMiLf 

ALASKA 

merit of KihiciTian, Juru'.iu 

BOLIVIA 

Erii.K>vin. (K(.jr V . TSOM, A riit-r u .n. Km 
lKV>'-y, 1.1 

kiif.iJ I, iff :\r.-\ K.lucmo!! oi: ihv W't.rll 
i-ne 

In '«Tr rr noN AL MtMntM 
Iti>titnfi' of r Aint'ri- if) AlTiir*. , I>tvi>ion 

I sst I rirnis ^hMH^34^ 
r.ivr.iri.i l"iv'ifi/.n',u> Hr.-i m In r.i, l^iu !){■ J.irifiru 

N!iin>!fTio D.I K<!u.,u.u> K Cu'tufj. Kiu Df 
Jrinr iro 

CANADA 

M.u J.ro.l, N>1 ■^ofi 1^ , I [1 r ') r nf S\ Ikuj!-!, 
L'uK'he.ter County, Truro, Nu\.i Scotia 



HAITI 

I'trrrf .iiir,. I, V . ! ,5/c,>iS r. i Lirf, l-uM 
iViny, I Si >M, Port Au rnnvr; 

ISUAKL 

rill' Jcu^li N.Hiun.il L'lusi-isity l.ihf.its, 

AisiiTh ,irJ Kmh.<>>y, l?ciruJ 

rSHM, Atm-riiju KrnbAs^y, M.inih! Cnm 
if'ilUc on Life -tfi l K«lui ation on ()ie 

U oilil Srenc 

l'kihpi;«incs W'uuun's rnivcrsity, M<itii[.T 

PTKUTO HICO 

r.^tholic (.*i;ivt«rMly of I'iKrto Hico, Voucr 

TUKKKV 

Ituhof. A n . AKricuItural Comnujnicrition^, 
ICA, AIU> jor,, New York 
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A 

Acifulitin^ .issociatiotis: 1\ 
Activity proi^r.un: M 
AJministr.Uioii: details of, M, H i 

functions, 2, 27, 31 

import.uuc of, 2, 32, 117 

informal approach, 13, SS 

need ^or, 6, 52. 51, 117 

participation in, 6, 49. 54, 5 5, 60, 
63, 61, 117 

prvSMifts on. S3 

problcnis, 67 

process, 1 1 

related to community, 4^ 5, 20 
relationships: {we Administrative- 
relationships) 
small community advanta^i;cs, 13, 42 
Administrative consultant; 101 
Administrative council; 9^, 113 
Adn'iinistfAtivo leadership: 3, 4, C\ 10, 
11. 28, 33, 3^;, 44, 53, 54, 60, 62, 
66, 71, 72, 108. I 16, 120 
board of education, 44 
baildini; principal, 58, 59, 60, 9l 
Administrative relationships: 47, 67, 
1 17 

board of education, 47, 51, 67, 87, 

92, tl7 
parent, 63 
principal, 94 
teacher, 10, 62 
Administrative stalf: 24, 32^ 40, 58, 

n3 

Administrative supervision: 108 
Admi'nistran've unit; (see School 
district) 

Administrator: .Ktivities of, 31, 32 
attitudes, 9, 10, 95 
characteristics, 52, 53 

O 



cojnjK'tenctcs needed, 61, 114, ll6, 
117 

clFcctiveness, 14, 32, 66, I IH, \ 19 
instructional supervisor, 57 
leadership responsibility, 13, ll4 
opportunities in small community 

personal involvement, 32, 52, 113, 

1 14, 115, 119 
personal life, 1 18 
personal c|ua]itics needed, H 
pressures on, i 19 
professional growth, 115 
professional preparation, 52, 53, 1 16 
relationships ; ( see Administrative 

relationships) 
responsibilities, 2, 10, 26, 27, 38, 

40, 58, til, 102, 1 13, 1 19 
role, 9, 10, 37, 40, 119 
salary, 9, 52, 53 
sectet;uial assistance for, 58 
selection, 48, 93 
tenure of service, 8, 23, 56 
Adult education: 39 
Advisory committee: 50, 55, 57, 72, 

98, 113 
Alternation of cla5.^es: 76 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators: 40, 49 
Anderson, Vi\"ienne: 63 
Attendance center: 26, 28 
consolidation of, 27 (see also School 
district reorganization) 
Attendance: compulsory, 70 
supervision of, 102, 104 
Audio-visual services: 103 

B 

Barr, W. Montfort: 22 
Baard of education: community leader- 
ship, 44 
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cstablisIioK'nt of, \^ 

meetings, 101 

p)litics: {Sif School Kurd potit.7) 

relations with .ulniinistntor, 17, ^^7 

representation, J J, 46 

responsibilities, 3, 2-1, -17, -18, ^S, 

S7, 93 
role. 59 

sekction of, 46. 50 

size of, 46 

state agency. 46 
Ikxiktnubjle; 106 
Broady, K. ().; 73 
liuihiing principal: (sec Principal) 
Business proceilurc-s: 2, 101 

C 

Cardifhd Pftucipies: 34 
Central purchasing: Y), 1 01 
Chandler, B. A.; 55 
Child: individual differences, 34 

needs of, 36, 52 

underprivilcj^ed, 36 
Church, Harold H,: 22 
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